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INTRODUCTION: 
HADRIANUS JUNIUS AND NORTHERN DUTCH HUMANISM* 


Dirk van Miert 


Hadrianus Junius (Adriaen de Jonghe) is generally regarded as the 
single most important representative of Northern Dutch humanism 
between the deaths of Erasmus and Janus Secundus in 1536 and the 
establishment of Leiden University in 1575. Ever since Chris Heesak- 
kers made this the central thesis of his landmark inaugural address 
of 1989, it has been widely accepted by the handful of scholars work- 
ing on Junius, although histories of learning in the Northern Low 
Countries have given scant attention to this period. In his overview 
of the three stages by which humanism came to the Low Countries, 
the great Jozef IJsewijn stops with Erasmus, when the basis had been 
laid 'on which the next generations could build the culminating points 
of Netherlandish humanism - the work of Lipsius at Louvain and of 
Dousa, Heinsius, and many others at Leiden. But that is the story of 
the period from 1550 to 1650'!! Here, IJsewijn extends the period sur- 
rounding the death of Erasmus to 1550 and antedates by two decades 
the activities of Justus Lipsius and Janus Dousa, who started to publish 
only as of 1569, giving the impression that after Erasmus' death, Lip- 
sius and Dousa took over. In fact, a period of more than forty years 
lies in between Erasmus and Lipsius. 

Historians have never paid much attention to Northern Dutch 
humanism during the second and third quarters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as if nothing of significance occurred during this period in the 
Northern Provinces. Far more studies have been devoted to period 
immediately following it. After the foundation of Leiden University in 
1575, the Dutch Republic skyrocketed into its Golden Age. Was there 
no cultural tradition at home to build on? The spectacular economic 


* I am indebted for the care which Anthony Ossa-Richardson took in correcting 
the English of this introduction and of the epilogue at the end of this volume. 

1 J. IJsewijn, “The Coming of Humanism to the Low Countries’, in: H.O. Oberman 
and T.A. Brady Jr, eds, Itinerarium italicum. The Profile of the Italian Renaissance in 
the Mirror of Its European Transformations, Leiden, 1975, pp. 193-301 (203). 
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development, the paintings, and the spirit of religious and philosophical 
toleration in the Golden Age have captured the minds of many histori- 
ans. It is generally accepted that the Dutch Golden Age owed much of 
its success to the Fall of Antwerp in 1585. The subsequent exodus of 
Protestant merchants from the Southern Provinces to the cities of Hol- 
land, notably Amsterdam, ensured a huge injection of capital. Other 
factors converged to help relocate the centre of commerce to Holland.’ 
With commerce came culture. It was in seventeenth-century Holland 
that the vernacular Dutch was further developed into a literary lan- 
guage of its own, after its initial cultivation by the chambers of rheto- 
ric in the southern Netherlands.’ Universities and illustrious schools 
mushroomed in the Dutch Republic and the famous seventeenth- 
century Dutch school of classical philology attracted students from 
afar.* If we ask after the cultural roots of Golden Age, we have to look 
at the decades preceding the Dutch Revolt and the foundation of the 
University of Leiden. 

Much of the know-how needed to build up the new schools was 
imported: the first generation of scholars at the University of Leiden 
came almost exclusively from abroad, and its curators went to great 
effort (and financial cost) to hire the best known scholars of the day: 
Justus Lipsius, Bonaventura Vulcanius, Hugo Donellus, Lambert 
Daneau, Franciscus Raphelengius, Lucas Trelcatius, etc. Although the 
curators wished to appoint native Dutch scholars, they acknowledged 
that adequate candidates were hard to come by. In the first quarter- 
century of its existence, almost sixty percent of the professors came 
from outside the Dutch Republic, half of them from the Southern 
Netherlands.? 


? J.I. Israel, The Dutch Republic. Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall, 1477-1806, Oxford, 
1998, p. 307, where the influx of capital and skills from Antwerp is mentioned as 
one factor, next to the stabilization of domestic politics after 1588, the improvement 
of strategic situation in the war with Spain, and the reopening of water ways which 
linked Holland with Germany. The coastal cities were already doing well before the 
fall of Antwerp. 

3 A. van Dixhoorn, Lustige Geesten. Rederijkers en hun kamers in het publieke 
leven van de Noordelijke Nederlanden in de vijftiende, zestiende en zeventiende eeuw, 
Amsterdam, 2004. 

^ T.H. Lunsingh-Scheurleer, ed., Leiden University in the Seventeenth Century: an 
Exchange of Learning, Leiden, 1975; D. van Miert, Humanism in an Age of Science. The 
Amsterdam Athenaeum in the Golden Age, 1632-1704, Leiden, 2009. 

5 R. Sluijter, "Tot ciraet, vermeerderinge ende heerlycmaeckinge der universiteyt’. 
Bestuur, instellingen, personeel en financién van de Leidse Universiteit, 1575-1812, 
Hilversum, 2004, pp. 147 and 156. 
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In Leiden the first shortlist of professors was put together hastily. 
The Latin names of those appointed professors, who celebrated the 
opening of the University on 8 February 1575, almost comically fail 
to hide their Dutch origin: we read clunky names, such as that of Cas- 
parus Coolhasius, ‘who will teach theology for the time being’, and 
one Theodorus Nieuwburgius, 'senator of the provincial States of Hol- 
land, about to start a professorship in Law’. Petrus Forestus, ‘future 
professor of medicine', was to be assisted by a certain Laurentius 
Orschotius. Gerardus Bontius was a medical doctor, but his assign- 
ment was to teach mathematics. Cornelius Grotius, uncle of the great 
(unborn) Hugo Grotius, was asked to teach philosophy.$ According 
to the description in Johannes Meursius' Athenae Batavae, Hadrianus 
Junius was not present, but he takes pride of place as the third icon 
mentioned in Meursius' overview of professors, immediately follow- 
ing Petreius Tiara and Janus Dousa, both good friends of his, and fol- 
lowed in turn by his friend Petrus Forestus. According to Meursius, 
Junius ‘at the time of his death was destined to be among the first 
professors of the nascent university. But at the very start, he could not 
take up his assignment, for he was snatched away by death’.’” Janus 
Dousa lamented the death of his friend at great length in his Novorum 
poematum liber of 1576. 

As Heesakkers argues, and as Coen Maas demonstrates in more detail 
in his contribution to this volume, Dousa was largely responsible for 
the canonisation of Junius as the grand old man of Dutch humanism. 
Like so many others, Junius' natural point of orientation was Flan- 
ders, not Holland. The Spanish court in Brussels strongly attracted 
those seeking administrative or diplomatic careers. For those aspiring 
to engage in cultural enterprises, too, the Southern Provinces offered 
a point of departure. The University of Louvain in particular was one 
of the prime centres of Northern humanism. Martinus Dorpius from 
Naaldwijk (1485-1525), Gerard Geldenhouwer from Nijmegen (1484- 
1542) and Adrianus Barlandus from Zuid-Beveland (1486-1538), who 
all died around the same time as Erasmus and Secundus, had all left 
their fatherlands to seek employment there. 


€ J. Meursius, Athenae Batavae, Leiden, 1625, pp. 19-20. 
7 Ibid. p. 93: “Sub mortis tempus Academiae nascenti inter primos professores des- 
tinatus, sed inter ipsa initia morte abreptus inchoare munus non potuit. 
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LATIN SCHOOLS AND NORTHERN DUTCH HUMANISTS 


To be sure, Junius was not the only classical scholar from the north 
in his period. That the country produced a number of good schol- 
ars was due to the Latin schools in the main towns. The importance 
of the Latin school is underscored by Coen Maas in his article.? In 
the fifteenth century Wessel Gansfort (ca. 1419-1489) was educated 
at the Latin school of Zwolle, lived in Cologne, Paris and Rome, but 
returned to his homeland and spent most of his last fifteen years in 
Zwolle and Groningen.’ Rudolph Agricola (ca. 1444-1485) also stayed 
abroad most of the time, although during the last five years of his 
life, he was secretary of Groningen." Their contemporary Antonius 
Liber (c. 1440-1507/8) also went to Italy, but he subsequently taught at 
Kampen, Amsterdam and Alkmaar. Gansfort, Agricola and Liber were 
part of a circle of scholars known as the 'Adwert Academy', because 
they regularly came together in Aduard, near Groningen. Meanwhile, 
Engelbertus Schut of Leiden (c. 1420-1503) had studied in Italy and 
returned to Leiden, where he headed the local school and was active as 
a writer of plays and pedagogical work of a humanistic character." 

The basis for the spread of humanist ideals in the Northern Neth- 
erlands, then, was laid by individuals who had travelled south and 
who strove to institutionalise the new learning at the Latin schools of 
the provincial towns in the North. The educational institutes were the 
natural habitat of the early humanists.? Those whom they managed 
to imbue with their ideals, and who aspired to continue their studies 
after graduating from the Latin schools, however, in turn had to leave 
their hometowns and travel south for tertiary education, just like their 
teachers had done. 

The Latin school of Deventer had been famous as the place where 
Alexander Hegius (1439/40-1498) facilitated the spread of humanism 


* See below, pp. 43-44. 

? F. Akkerman, G.C. Huisman and A.J. Vanderjagt, eds, Wessel Gansfort (1419- 
1489) and Northern Humanism, Leiden etc., 1993. 

? For a rather heterogeneous collection of articles about several aspects of human- 
ism in Groningen and Friesland, see F. Akkerman, A.J. Vanderjagt, and A.H. van der 
Laan, eds, Northern Humanism in European Context, 1469-1625: From the 'Adwert 
Academy' to Ubbo Emmius, Leiden and Boston, 1999. 

1 A.M. Coebergh van den Braak and E. Rummel, eds, The Works of Engelbertus 
Schut Leidensis (ca. 1420-1503), Louvain, 1997; IJsewijn, "Ihe Coming of Humanism', 
pp. 220-222. 

? See the contribution by Coen Maas, below, p. 44. 
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over the Dutch-speaking territories in the North.? Agricola himself is 
said to have visited the school in 1484, and to have met the young Eras- 
mus there. Apart from Erasmus, Hegius counted among his students 
Cornelius Aurelius, Willem Hermans and Gerardus Geldenhouwer, all 
of whom we will meet in Coen Maas' contribution as predecessors of 
Junius in the field of historiography. Also in Deventer studied Gerar- 
dus Listrius (ca. 1490-after 1529), a friend of Erasmus and rector at 
the Latin school in Zwolle from 1516 to 1522." Hegius also taught 
Johannes Murmellius, who was to become a phenomenal teacher at 
the Latin school in Alkmaar. As a prolific writer of schoolbooks with 
a hands-on attitude to classroom education, he securely established 
the humanist curriculum in Holland by 1520. The Latin school of 
Amsterdam was notable in the sixteenth century due to Johannes Sar- 
torius (ca. 1500-1557). Although he left the school, he continued to 
teach in Amsterdam and was paid by the city. Like Walter Delenus 
from Balen in the Southern Netherlands, who briefly taught Hebrew 
and Greek in Amsterdam (1533-1535), he was accused - on good 
grounds - of fomenting Protestant sympathies by their enemies Alardus 
of Amsterdam and Cornelis Crocus.'* Neither Sartorius nor Delenus 
could secure any stabilitas loci for themselves. Alardus (1491-1544), 
a former pupil of Murmellius, spent most of his life outside Holland, 
notably in Louvain, where he edited works of Agricola and Erasmus." 
Cornelis Crocus (ca. 1500-1550), also born in Amsterdam, studied in 
Louvain but ran the Amsterdam Latin school from 1528 to 1549. He 
died, however, in Rome, as a member of the Jesuit order.!? 

Petreius Tiara (1514-1586) came from Workum in Friesland. Like 
Junius, he studied medicine in Louvain and made a Grand Tour 


13 J.C. Bedaux, ‘Alexander Hegius' in: J. Bloemendal and C. Heesakkers, eds, Bio- 
bibliografie van Nederlandse Humanisten. Digital publication DW C/Huygens Institute 
KNAW, The Hague, 2009, www.dwc.huygensinstituut.nl. 

4 J. Trapman, ‘Gerardus Listrius’, in: Bloemendal and Heesakkers, Bio-bibliografie, 
S.V. 

5 JLA. Groenland, Een humanist maakt school. De onderwijsvernieuwer Joannes 
Murmellius (ca. 1480-1517), diss. University of Amsterdam, 2006. 

16 J. Trapman ‘Sartorius, Johannes’, in: Biografisch lexicon voor de geschiedenis van 
het Nederlands protestantisme, vol. 4, Kampen, 1998, pp. 382-383. Id., 'Delenus, Wou- 
ter’, ibid., vol. 3, pp. 90-91. 

7 M.L. van Poll-van de Lisdonk, 'Alardus Amstelredamus’, in: Bloemendal and 
Heesakkers, Bio-bibliografie, s.v. 

15 M.L. van Poll-van de Lisdonk, ‘Cornelius Crocus’, in: Bloemendal and Heesak- 
kers, Bio-bibliografie, s.v. 
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through Germany, France and Italy, and, like Junius, he became a city 
physician, in the Frisian city of Franeker. From 1560 to 1575, however, 
he served as Professor of Greek at the University of Douai. As we have 
already noted, he was appointed rector of Leiden University in 1575.” 

In The Hague it was Gulielmus Gnaphaeus (1493-1568) who ran 
the local Latin school in the 1520s, making sure his students learned 
Latin through the moralising plays he wrote and staged himself. Like 
Sartorius and Delenus, Protestant convictions forced him to leave.” 
In Utrecht (from 1530 to 1557) the rector Georgius Macropedius 
(1487-1558) proved to be the most active pedagogue and Neo-Latin 
playwright. In Haarlem, the Latin School became a thriving institute, 
thanks especially to the rector and playwright Cornelis Schonaeus 
(1540-1611), the ‘Christian Terence’, although he was only appointed 
as rector shortly before Junius' death, after having being ludimagister 
for a period of seven years, during which Junius, by then a scholar of 
international repute, advised the young teacher on all sorts of mat- 
ters.” Less of a humanist than an anti-Anabaptist priest was Martinus 
Duncanus (1506-1593), who came from Nordrhein-Westfalen.? From 
1541 to 1578 he served in Holland as a priest in Wormer, Delft and 
Amsterdam.? 

The great majority of the humanist rectors and scholars reviewed 
above were either dead or had moved or fled from the Northern ter- 
ritories by the time Junius began to publish his works. Only Crocus 
in Amsterdam remained until 1549. One problem for scholars with 
the ambition to publish was the lack of significant printing houses 
in Holland. As Heesakkers points out below, humanists like Alardus 
and Crocus published in Deventer, Cologne, Louvain and elsewhere.” 


1% S. Sybrandy, "Petreius Tiara’, in: Bloemendal and Heesakkers, Bio-bibliografie, s.v. 

? V. Demoed, ‘Wie van gevaar houdt, moet dat met de dood bekopen’. De 
opiniérende strategieén van Gulielmus Gnaphaeus (1493-1568), diss. University of 
Amsterdam, 2011; J. Trapman, ‘Giulielmus Gnapheus’, in: Bloemendal and Heesak- 
kers, Bio-bibliografie, s.v. 

2 H, van de Venne, ‘Cornelius Schonaeus’, in: Bloemendal and Heesakkers, Bio- 
bibliografie, s.v. About Schonaeus' relation with Junius, see the excellent work by 
H. van de Venne, Cornelius Schonaeus (1540-1611), deel 2: Vriendenkring, Voorthui- 
zen, 2002, pp. 23-34. 

? He does not appear in the bio-bibliography of Netherlandish Humanists (Bloe- 
mendal and Heesakkers, Bio-bibliografie). 

? K. Vos, 'Duncanus, Martinus (ca. 1506-1593)’, in: Global Anabaptist Mennonite 
Encyclopedia Online, 1956: http://www.gameo.org/encyclopedia/contents/duncanus_ 
martinus ca. 1506 1593 (accessed on 13 October 2010); Nieuw Nederlands Biogra- 
fisch Woordenboek, vol. 3, cols 309-311. 

24 Heesakkers, below, p. 141. 
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In the three decades that Junius flourished (1545-1575) none of the 
humanists produced by the Latin Schools of the Northern territories 
and educated further by the University of Louvain could be found 
north of the Rhine. As Maas observes: ‘Since Holland did not have 
its own university, humanists from this province were usually found 
in Louvain’.* The jurist Viglius Aytta van Swichem from Leeuwar- 
den (1507-1577) preferred academic posts in Padua and Ingolstadt, 
before embarking on his diplomatic career in the service of the Span- 
ish Empire, and finally settling in Flanders. The poets Nicolaus Gru- 
dius (1504-1570) and Hadrianus Marius (1509-1568) survived their 
more famous brother Janus Secundus by more than three decades, but 
like Viglius embarked on administrative careers. 

The physician Petrus Forestus (1521-1597) is perhaps more closely 
comparable to Junius. Like Junius, he came from a provincial town 
in northern Holland, Alkmaar. Like Junius, he studied medicine in 
Louvain. And like Junius, he acted as city physician; what Junius was 
for Haarlem, Forestus was for Alkmaar and Delft. Forestus, however, 
was much more medically-inclined than Junius: his Medical Observa- 
tions, most of which were published in several series during his life- 
time, presented case studies from his long years of experience.” In 
this field, Junius, by contrast, published nothing more than an edition 
of Cassius Iatrosophista and a short mycological monograph. Unlike 
Forestus, Junius engaged in historiography, lexicography, emblemat- 
ics, lyric and epic poetry, calendars, and textual criticism of Greek 
and Latin authors. Junius bore a closer resemblance to scholars like 
the Hungarian Joannes Sambucus (a good friend of his), the Swiss 
Conrad Gesner and Felix Platter, the Austrian Wolfgang Lazius, the 
Italians Girolamo Cardano and Girolamo Mercuriale, and the Flem- 
ish Johannes Goropius Becanus (likewise a friend of Junius). All of 
these performed medical duties, as well as pursuing historical, lin- 
guistic and antiquarian studies. The convergence of medical and his- 
torical preoccupations is, in fact, a characteristic strain in Renaissance 
humanism.” 


?5 See below, p. 50. 

% See G.P.M. Loots, ‘Dedicatory letters in the books by Pieter van Foreest (Petrus 
Forestus), Lias, vol. 36: 2, 2009, pp. 171-294; R. Breugelmans and W.K. Gnirrep, “Bib- 
liografie van de werken van Pieter van Foreest’, in: H.A. Bosman-Jelgersma, ed., Petrus 
Forestus Medicus, Amsterdam, 1996, pp. 17-115. 

7 N. Siraisi, History, Medicine, and the Traditions of Renaissance Learning, Ann 
Arbor, 2007. 
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Junius was born in the provincial seaport town of Hoorn, which in 
the seventeenth century developed into one of the major centres of 
the Dutch East Indian Company.? His father had been mayor (burgo- 
master) several times. For lack of a grammar school in Hoorn, Junius 
attended the Latin School in Haarlem, where he was soon known as 
the ‘phoenix’. As so many others of his background and generation, 
Junius went on to study at Louvain and carried on his education in 
Italy, where he frequented the house of Andrea Alciato. After this per- 
egrinatio academica he engaged in what he called an ‘Odyssey’. He first 
stayed in Paris in the years 1540-1544, for some time as an agent of 
the printer Christian Wechel. It was with Wechel that he had his first 
work printed, an edition with Latin translation of the work of Cassius 
Iatrosophista on animal diseases.” He made at least one trip to Bruges 
in the company of the Edmund Bonner, the bishop of London, and 
it was through the latter's recommendation, that he went to England. 
There he became physician to Thomas Howard, third Duke of Nor- 
folk. His literary knowledge and experience impressed the Duke's son, 
Henry Howard, the ‘poet earl of Surrey’, whose children he tutored at 
Kenninghall, Norfolk. Junius' letters give an insight into his daily life 
as servant to three generations of the Howard family: he gives medi- 
cal assistance to the Duke's nephew George at Oxford," he advises 
Thomas Howard not to go to the baths too early in the morning, he 
complains about the behaviour of the children of Henry Howard, who 
was in Brittany most of the time, and he wrote a small welcome speech 
to Henry on his return, delivered by Henry’s children! He also pub- 
lished an edition of Curtius Rufus’ account of Alexander the Great.” 
His engagement came to an end when Henry Howard was convicted 
of treason and executed on 19 January 1547, only nine days before the 
death of Henry VIII. His father Thomas would remain in prison until 


28 The most elaborate account of Junius’ life is D. van Miert, Hadrianus Junius 
(1511-1575). Een humanist uit Hoorn, Hoorn, 2011. 

? Cassius Medicus, De animalibus medicae quaestiones et problemata, quae hacte- 
nus lucem non videre, Paris, 1541. 

? Utrecht, University Library, Ms. 829, fols. 36v-37r. 

31 H. Junius, Epistolae, quibus accedit ejusdem vita et oratio de artium liberalium 
dignitate. Nunquam antea edita, Dordrecht, 1652, pp. 167-168, 89-91. 

? Curtius Rufus, De rebus gestis Alexandri Magni, regis Macedonum, opus, ita 
demum ad scriptum exemplar emendatum atque illustratum, Antwerp, 1546. 
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1553. Junius sought other employment and found it as a secretary to 
the Habsburg ambassador in London, Franciscus van der Dilft. He also 
acted as physician to an anonymous noble woman and attempted to 
get close to the young king Edward VI, dedicating his Lexicon Graeco- 
latinum (1548) to him, and later his De anno et mensibus (dedicated 
in manuscript in 1550). He returned to Holland in 1550 and settled in 
Haarlem as a rector the Latin school he had himself once attended. The 
position was not to his liking, however: he was ill and he loathed the 
large companies of children. That fact that Junius stammered is also 
bound to have hindered him. He resigned after less than two years, to 
take up a post as physician to the city of Haarlem. Having married in 
the meantime, he was now a father of a son and a daughter, but his 
first wife died, and around 1555 he married Adriana Hasselaer, the 
sister of the famous Kenau, who became a legend because of her sup- 
posedly heroic role during the siege of Haarlem in 1573.? Attempts to 
gain the patronage of Philip II failed (in 1554 he travelled to London 
to dedicate his epic Philippeis to the future king, on account of his 
wedding to Mary Tudor), but he continued a steady stream of pub- 
lications. He had established a stable relationship with the Henricus 
Petri printing shop in Basle, which printed his Lexicon Graecolatinum 
(1548) and his De anno et mensibus (1553 and 1556). He continued 
to publish in Basle with Martinus Isengrin (the Animadversa (1556), 
and his annotations on the Apocolocynthosis, in Seneca's Opera omnia, 
ed. Caelius Secundus Curio) and Hieronymus Froben (edition of Eus- 
tathius, 1558). His Adagia (1558) and an unacknowledged edition of 
Martial (1559) were also published in Basle. Some years of silence fol- 
lowed, in which he was busy giving private teaching to the sons of 
the local elite. In 1564 he accepted an invitation to come to Copen- 
hagen, as a physician to the king and professor at the university. The 
conditions, however, were disappointing and he returned after three 
months, admitting that his ‘stuttering eloquence?* had hindered him. 
On return, he published a description of a mushroom with the shape 
of a phallus, known today as the Phalli hadriani. From 1565 onward 
Junius’ works were published with Christopher Plantin: his religious 
poem on the Passion (Anastaurosis), his edition of Nonius Marcellus 


5 On the realities of Kenau Hasselaer's life and actions, and her mythologization in 
Dutch nationalistic literature and historiography, see E. Kloek, Kenau, de helfhaftige 
zakenvrouw uit Haarlem (1526-1588), Hilversum, 2001. 

* Junius, Epistolae, p. 187: ‘eloquentiam balbutientem’. 
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and his Emblemata et Aenigmata (all in 1565), his frequently reprinted 
and adapted octolingual dictionary Nomenclator (1567), his editions 
of Eunapius and Martial (both 1568), and his edition of Hesychius 
(1572). In 1568 he returned briefly to England to dedicate his edition 
and translation of Eunapius to Elizabeth I.* 

In the second half of his life, Junius stayed in Haarlem. For medi- 
cal scholars with no patron and no university position, the cities of 
the Northern Netherlands offered alternative opportunities. The Latin 
schools could use scholars who had studied in Louvain or other 
humanist centres of learning, and most cities employed academically 
trained physicians to cope with diseases which, in some cases, could 
wreak havoc on the entire population. 

Junius may not have taught at important universities or held a cen- 
tral position within the Republic of Letters, but he had lived in Italy, 
Paris, London, and known princes, noblemen and diplomats. The 
Haarlem magistracy is likely to have regarded him as an experienced 
scholar of international reputation. In Haarlem he was quickly inte- 
grated into the social structure of the culture élite. Active here were 
the painter Maarten van Heemskerk, the engraver Philips Galle and 
the freethinker Dirk Volkertsz Coornhert, but also the schoolteacher 
and playwright Schonaeus.^ Junius knew them all well. He supplied 
Latin epigrams as captions to Galle's engravings after drawings of 
Heemskerk and Coornhert.” In April 1562, he bought a house from 
Coornhert.? His second wife was pregnant for at least eight times, but 
of the fate of these children nothing is known. 


3 To date, the most elaborate account of Junius’ life is found in my short biogra- 
phy, Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575). Een humanist uit Hoorn, Hoorn, 2011. The most 
recent bio-bibliographical account in French is C. Heesakkers, ‘Junius (Hadrianus) 
(1511-1575), in: C. Nativel, ed., Centuriae Latinae. Cent une figures humanistes de 
la Renaissance aux Lumiéres offertes à J. Chomarat, Geneva 1997, pp. 449-455. For 
an English biography, see I.M. Veldman's entry in the Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, Oxford, 2004, s.v. 

3% For more on the Haarlem network of scholars, see Van de Venne, Schonaeus, 
deel 2: Vriendenkring. 

7 LM. Veldman, ‘M. van Heemskerck and Hadrianus Junius: the Relationship 
Between a Painter and a Humanist’, Simiolus, vol. 7: 1, 1974, pp. 35-54 (37, 43-44). 
Van de Venne, Schonaeus, deel 2: Vriendenkring, pp. 23-24, unearthed various new 
pieces of information about Junius in Haarlem from the city archives. 

8 Veldman, ‘Van Heemskerck and Junius’, p. 38, n. 15. 
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To the native scholars who enjoyed their education at Leiden Uni- 
versity in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, Junius was a grand 
old man. The generation of Janus Dousa and Joannes Sambucus rec- 
ognised him as the ‘second Erasmus’, a phrase which was echoed by 
the young scholar Lucas Fruterius and consistently applied to Junius 
by the generation of Hugo Grotius and Daniel Heinsius.? If one can 
state that Junius was the greatest humanist in the Northern Dutch 
territories in the second and third quarters of the sixteenth century, 
this raises the question what exactly his contribution was. How did 
Junius relate to Renaissance humanism and what impact did his own 
studies have? 

Some work has already been done to answer these questions. 
His best studied work is perhaps his Nomenclator of 1567, a 
thematically-arranged dictionary which gives the Greek, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, French, German, Dutch and sometimes also the 
English equivalent of Latin words.^ The book was reprinted 


?? See Heesakkers’ contribution in the present volume, pp. 31 and 37. 

^ K. Weidmann, ‘Hadrianus Junius als Quelle für Johann Fischart. Ein Beitrag zur 
Erforschung des Fischartschen Wortschatzes', Zeitschrift für Deutsche Wortforschung, 
vol. 13, 1911/1912, pp. 116-124. G. De Smet, ‘Kiliaan en de Batavia van Hadrianus 
Junius. Een bijdrage tot de wordingsgeschiedenis en de kritiek van Kiliaans woorden- 
boeken’, Zuidnederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis, vol. 
8, 1954, pp. 61-73; Id., ‘Invloed van Junius’ Batavia op Kiliaans Woordenboek’, Tijd- 
schrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, vol. 74, 1956, pp. 44-59; Id., Kiliaan en 
de Hollandse en Brabantse dialektwoorden uit Junius’ Nomenclator’, Handelingen van 
de Zuidnederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis, vol. 11, 
1957, pp. 25-34; Id., ‘Junius’ Nomenclator, een Hollandse bron van Kiliaens Vlaamse 
woorden’, in: [Willem Pée et al.], Album Edgard Blancquaert, de gehuldigde aangeboden 
ter gelegenheid van zijn emeritaat door kollega’s vakgenoten en oud-leerlingen, Tongeren, 
1958, pp. 197-208; S.A. Vosters, ‘Lope de Vega y Hadriano Junio. La geografía como 
expresión del ansia de mandar, Revista de Literatura, vol. 22, 1962, pp. 29-47; C.S.M. 
Rademaker, 'De Nomenclator van Hadrianus Junius', Hermeneus, vol. 39: 7, 1968, pp. 
217-227; L. De Grauwe, ‘Frisius’ "Dictionarium Latinogermanicum" als Quelle von 
Hadrianus Junius ' "Nomenclator omnium rerum", Studia Germanica Gandensia, vol. 
12, 1970, pp. 159-177; G. De Smet, ‘Ein Prager Druck des Antwerpener Nomenclators 
von H. Junius (1586)', Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch. Jahrbuch des Verreins für nieder- 
deutsche Sprachforschung, vol. 96, 1973, pp. 65-74; F. Claes, SJ, 'Schooluitgaven van 
de Nomenclator van Hadrianus Junius’, De Gulden Passer, vol. 65, 1987, pp. 55-63; 
W. Hüllen, and R. Haas, ‘Adrianus Junius on the Order of his Nomenclator, in: 
Hannu Tommola, ed., Euralex '92 Proceedings, Tampere, 1992, pp. 581-588 (582) 
describe the typical early modern organisation of an onomasiological dictionary. 
W. Hüllen, 'Onomasiological dictionaries (900-1700): Their tradition and their lin- 
guistic status’, in: D. Cram, A. Linn and E. Nowak, eds, History of Linguistics 1996, 
Amsterdam and Philadelphia, 1999, pp. 89-103. The only contribution by a non-linguist 
is C.L. Heesakkers, ‘“Italia optima morum ingeniorumque officina". Die Früchte 
einer Italienreise in den Werken des Hadrianus Junius’, in: F. Forner, C.M. Monti and 
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many times, often in forms tailored to the needs of schoolchil- 
dren in various countries." It was even translated into Icelandic.” 
But the Nomenclator has chiefly been studied by historians of linguis- 
tics and not by scholars of Renaissance humanism. Things are rather 
different in the case of Junius' other well-studied book, his Emblemata 
(1565), which has attracted the attention of Neo-Latinists and liter- 
ary historians.? A third influential work by Junius studied in modern 
times is his Batavia." Until well into the nineteenth century, three 
pages of the book were subject to a heated discussion among histo- 
rians, who attempted to uphold the authority of Junius' account that 
book printing was invented by Laurens Jansz Coster in Haarlem some- 
where in the 1440s, a couple of years before Gutenberg in Mainz. The 
controversy itself would merit a study into the nineteenth-century dis- 


P.G. Schmidt, eds, Margarita amicorum. Studi di cultura europea per Agostino Sottili, 
Milan, 2005, pp. 469-500 (484-499). 

^ Claes, ‘Schooluitgaven’. 

? J. Benediktsson, ‘Jon bóróarson's poetic glosses’, in: M. Skafte-Jensen, ed., A His- 
tory of Nordic Neo-Latin Literature, Odense, 1995, pp. 294-301 (298). It also appeared 
in Breton and Czech versions; see Van Hal, below, p. 198. 

? L. Voet, The Plantin Press (1555-1589), vol. 3, Amsterdam, 1981, no. 1476, pp. 
1272-1276; J. Landwehr, Emblem and Fable Books Printed in the Low Countries 1542- 
1813: a Bibliography, Utrecht, 1988, no. 398. D. Gordon, '"Veritas Filia Temporis." 
Hadrianus Junius and Geoffrey Whitney’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Insti- 
tutes, vol. 3: 3/4, 1940, pp. 228-440; H.M. Black, ‘Introduction’ in: Junius’ Emblemata, 
reprint Yorkshire, 1972; C.L. Heesakkers, 'Hadriani Iunii Medici Emblemata (1565)’, 
in: K.A.E. Enenkel and A.S.Q. Visser, eds, Mundus Emblematicus: Studies in Neo-Latin 
Emblem Books, Turnhout, 2003, pp. 33-69; C. Heesakkers and B. Antón, ‘Herederos 
de Alciato en Holanda y España: Adriano Junio (Emblemata, 1565) y Juan de Solór- 
zano Pereira (Emblemata centum regio Politica, 1653)', Minerva. Revista de filología 
clásica, vol. 16, 2002/2003, pp. 131-172; C. Heesakkers, ‘Geffrey Whitney's Use of 
Hadrianus Junius’ Emblemata’, in: J.F. van Dijkhuizen et al., eds, Living in Posterity. 
Essays in Honour of Bart Westerweel, Hilversum, 2004, pp. 139-146; B. Antón, ‘La 
simbología del león en los Emblemata (Amberes, 1565) de Adriano Junio', Calamus 
Renascens. Revista de Humanismo y Tradición Clásica, vol. 9, 2008, pp. 65-98. 

^ H. Kampinga, Opvattingen over onze Vaderlandse Geschiedenis bij de Hollandse 
Historici der 16e & 17e eeuw, Utrecht, 1980, passim; B.A. Vermaseren, ‘Het ontstaan 
van Hadrianus Junius’ Batavia (1588Y, in: Martinus Nijhoff et al., eds, Huldeboek voor 
Pater Dr. Bonaventura Kruitwagen, O.F.M., aangeboden op Sint Bonaventura, 14 juli 
1949, ter gelegenheid van zijn gouden priesterfeest en zijn vijf en zeventigste verjaardag, 
The Hague, 1949, pp. 406-426; C.L. Heesakkers, 'Neulateinische Geschichtsschreibung 
im hollandischen Humanismus des 16. Jahrhunderts’, in: S.P. Revard, F. Radle and 
M.A. di Cesare, eds, Acta Conventus Neolatini Guelpherbytani, Binghamton, 1988, 
pp. 201-209; D. van Miert, *Adriano Junio y su Batavia’, in: J. M. Maestre Maestre 
et al., eds, Humanismo y pervivencia del mundo clásico III, vol. 3, Alcañiz, 2002, pp. 
1513-1517; Id. ‘Receptie in paradox: een vergelijking van de voorwoorden van Junius 
en Livius’, Lampas, vol. 37, 2004, pp. 209-215. 
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course of Dutch nationalism.” Until now, only this passage, and a few 
other parts on the chorography of Dutch towns, also in chapter 17, 
have been translated into Dutch.“ But on occasion of the fifth cente- 
nary of Junius' birth, Nico de Glas published his Dutch translation of 
the entire Batavia, which will hopefully draw the attention at least of 
Dutch historians unable to read Latin." 

But most of Junius' works have remained relatively obscure and no 
overall interpretation or characterisation of his entire oeuvre has ever 
been attempted. For the positioning of Junius within the humanist 
tradition in the sixteenth century, Chris Heesakkers' seminal inaugu- 
ral address of 1989 has lost nothing of its relevance. It is therefore 
most appropriate that his lecture finally appears here in an English 
translation. As a first chapter, it establishes a framework for the other 
articles, most of which seek to place individual works in their literary 
and scholarly contexts, and to analyse Junius’ contributions to their 
respective genres. 


^ A selection of the literature: [A. de Vries], Korte beschrijving der boeken door 
Lourens Janszoon Koster, te Haarlem, tusschen de jaren 1420 en 1440 gedrukt: alsmede 
van eenige merkwaardigheden tot de geschiedenis van L.J. Koster betrekkelijk, bij gele- 
genheid van het vierde Eeuw-feest van de uitvinding der boekdrukkunst in de Kerk der 
Doopsgezinde Gemeente aldaar ten toon gesteld, op den 10en en 1len Julij 1823, s.l. 
[1823]; [V. Loosjes], ‘Bijlage B: Nieuwe bijdragen tot de geschiedenis der uitvinding 
van de boekdrukkunst door Lourens Janszoon Koster te Haarlem', in: V. Loosjes, ed., 
Gedenkschriften wegens het vierde eeuwgetijde van de uitvinding der Boekdrukkunst 
door Lourens Janszoon Koster van stadswege gevierd te Haarlem den 10 en 11 Julij 
1823, Haarlem, 1824, pp. 308-402; criticised by G. van Lennep, 'Aanmerkingen op de 
Gedenkschriften wegens het vierde eeuwgetijde van de uitvinding der boekdrukkunst, 
door Lourens Janszoon Koster, overgenomen uit de 's-Gravenhaagse couranten van 
den 12, 14 en 28 Julij 1824, en vermeerderd met eenige aantekeningen, strekkende 
om aan te tonen dat door dit werk aan de zaak van Haarlem nadeel is toegebragt, The 
Hague, 1824; J. Scheltema, De geloofwaardigheid van Adrianus Junius gehandhaafd, 
ten opzigte van zijne berigten aangaande uitvinding en beoefening der boekdrukkunst 
te Haarlem (Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk, vol. 6: 1), Utrecht, 1834 (directed 
against C.A. Schaab); See about the reception of Coster: L. Hellinga-Querido and C. de 
Wolf, Laurens Janszoon Coster was zijn naam, Haarlem, 1988, pp. 37-43. 

^* G. Boot, Een seer cort doch Clare Beschrijvinge van de voornaemste Ghemuyrde 
ende Ongemuyrde Steden ende Vlecken van Holland ende VVest-Vriesland, Delft, 1609. 
Hellinga-Querido and De Wolf, Laurens Janszoon Coster, pp. 39-41, has a Dutch 
translation of the passage on the invention of moveable type (Batavia, pp. 255-257). 
A translation of the chapter on Junius' native town, Hoorn, appeared in D. van Miert, 
"Hoe Hadrianus Junius over Hoorn “mijn geboorteplek” schrijft, Oud Hoorn. Kwar- 
taalblad van de Vereniging Oud Hoorn, vol. 19: 3, 1997, pp. 124-127. The prefaces 
to the Batavia, moreover, were translated into Dutch in 1996: D. van Miert, ed., De 
voorwoorden van Hadrianus Junius’ Batavia, Hoorn, 1996. 

47 N. de Glas, tr., Holland is een Eiland. Junius’ Batavia, Hilversum, 2011. 
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Coen Maas builds on Heesakkers' inaugural address, by tracing the 
influence of the Batavia in shaping the tradition of humanist Latin 
historiography of Holland in the sixteenth century. Nico de Glas pres- 
ents the first ever overall characterisation of the Batavia, in terms of 
its structure, sources, language and style. Toon Van Hal positions the 
Nomenclator in the history of early modern lexicography. This con- 
tribution is particularly welcome as most studies of the Nomenclator 
are limited to Junius' treatment of sources or the way others used his 
dictionary as a source, and in doing so have focused on individual 
entries, rather than his conception of the entire work. 

To date, no serious attention has been devoted to his philological 
methods or his editorial techniques. For the present volume, therefore, 
two articles were commissioned. The first deals with his Animadversa, 
which is often mentioned as proof of Junius' erudition. The article 
places the Animadversa in its scholarly tradition and teases out the 
ways in which Junius presents emendations and observations. Chris 
Heesakkers new contribution deals with Junius’ edition of Martial, 
tracing the heretofore hidden history of the first issue of this edition, 
and likewise examining the way Junius approached and presented his 
text. 

Karl Enenkel was asked to write about Junius' book of Emblemata. 
He contributes to the ongoing discussion of how Junius conceptualised 
his book and he discusses the status and impact of the commentaries 
which Junius added to his own emblems. When the first plans for this 
volume were drawn up, I asked Ari Wesseling, a specialist on Erasmus' 
Adagia, to write an article on Junius' supplement to this work. Ari 
enthusiastically agreed, but he unexpectedly passed away in July 2010. 
We are grateful to have been granted permission to reprint Ari's most 
recent article on Junius, which deals with the relation between the 
Emblemata and the genre of the Adagia. 

I have slightly adapted the bibliographical references in Ari Wessel- 
ing's article, to bring them into accord with the style adopted in the other 
chapters. Some authors in this volume have standardised the Latin texts 
they cite, others have not. I have respected their individual choices. 


^ A. Wesseling, "Devices, Proverbs, Emblems. Hadrianus Junius’ Emblemata in the 
Light of Erasmus’ Adagia, in: L. Bolzoni and S. Volterrani, eds, Con parola brieve e 
con figura. Emblemi e imprese fra antico e moderno, Pisa, 2008, pp. 87-133. 
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It has not been the aim of this volume to provide biographical infor- 
mation about Junius, but, rather, to study a number of his works. Junius 
was so prolific that his works cannot all be covered in this volume. His 
poetry has not been taken into account, although his religious poetry 
could have shown us a profoundly Christian author, involved in the 
study of Church Fathers.? Most of his editions of classical authors 
have been ignored, along with his Latin translations from Greek. A 
chapter on his Phallus ex fungorum genere, a mycological treatise 
printed in Delft in 1564 would also ideally have deserved a place. Our 
volume, however, is a collection of articles, not the definitive work 
on Junius’ scholarship. Still, the articles draw similar conclusions on 
the basis of apparently very different kinds of work. They thus grant 
us a tentative synthesis of Junius' view of scholarship, summarised in 
the epilogue, and offer a few careful conclusions regarding his role as 
the greatest scholar of the Northern Netherlands in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 


? On his poetry, see A. Wesseling, "David Joris’ “Son of God". An unpublished 
satire by the Dutch Humanist Hadrianus Junius', Nederlands Archief voor Kerkge- 
schiedenis, vol. 71, 1991, pp. 50-57. 


FROM ERASMUS TO LEIDEN: 
HADRIANUS JUNIUS AND HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF HUMANISM IN HOLLAND IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY! 


Chris Heesakkers 
Translation by W.G. Heesakkers-Kamerbeek 


The year 1536 could almost justifiably be proclaimed an annus hor- 
ribilis in the history of literature in the Netherlands, since in that year 
our most famous prose-writer as well as our most famous poet passed 
away, the latter being only 24 years old. That this year was not recorded 
as such is closely connected to a tendency to ignore the fact that lit- 
erature in the Netherlands in its totality contains two components. 
For a few centuries, a Latin literature reaching far beyond the borders 
existed and flourished in the Low Countries, alongside a vernacular 
literature in Dutch. There are good reasons for considering the Latin- 
language authors of this territory among the national men of letters. 
Against that background it was postulated that Erasmus could, with 
some justification, be considered to be Holland's most famous prose- 
writer. In one breath, it was added that his younger contemporary who 
was born in The Hague, Janus Secundus, might be seen as the most 
famous Dutch poet.’ 

Erasmus died after an active life of almost seventy years in Basle 
in the night of 11 to 12 July 1536. When Janus Secundus succumbed 
to malaria quartana on his journey from Spain to the Netherlands in 


! This is a slightly revised, English version of my inaugural address: C.L. Heesakkers, 
Tussen Erasmus en Leiden: Hadrianus Junius en zijn betekenis voor de ontwikkeling 
van het Humanisme in Holland in de zestiende eeuw, Leiden, 1989. I have not updated 
the text to incorporate new insights or information published about Junius over the 
last two decades. 

? J.P. Guépin, In een moeilijke houding geschreven, The Hague, 1969, p. 116: 'Eras- 
mus is de beroemdste nederlandse prozaschrijver, want Erasmus schreef in het latijn. 
Zijn iets jongere tijdgenoot Janus Secundus is de beroemdste nederlandse dichter. De 
algemene verwaarlozing van de neolatijnse poézie maakt dat niet iedereen dit nog 
weet’. (Erasmus is the most famous Dutch prose-writer because he wrote in Latin. His 
slightly younger contemporary Janus Secundus is the most famous poet. The general 
neglect of Neo-Latin poetry makes that not everybody is aware of this’.) 
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September of that same year, he was still an adolescent of 24 years. He 
was born in 1511, the year in which Erasmus, then in his mid-forties, 
had already acquired a sudden European fame through the publica- 
tion of his best-known work, The Praise of Folly. The complete works 
of Erasmus were edited, according to the measures taken by himself, 
in 10 folio-sized volumes in Basle in 1540, four years after his death.’ 
The complete poems of Secundus appeared one year later in Utrecht 
in a small octavo volume, carefully edited by his brothers, Nicolaus 
Grudius and Hadrianus Marius.‘ 

Judging by the scant surveys of the development of Neo-Latin litera- 
ture in the Netherlands, we cannot help feeling that the death of these 
two celebrities meant an abrupt end to a flourishing period. The South- 
ern Netherlands was the cultural and literary centre in this period. 
In the North there was hardly anything like a Neo-Latin culture at a 
European level. The decades after the fatal year 1536 are interpreted as 
a period of decline, or, at any rate, of stagnation.” We have to wait for a 
revival until the last quarter of the sixteenth century. The centre of this 
revival, of this second florescence of Neo-Latin culture and literature, 
is in the North, in the County of Holland and to be precise, in Leiden. 
This flourishing period is inextricably intertwined with the foundation 
of the first University in the Northern Netherlands. 

The representatives of this new flourishing period appear to con- 
sider the four decades that divide them from the era of Erasmus and 
Secundus as an interregnum. A clear indication of this, in my opin- 
ion, is the fact that there was a direct reversion to these two figures 
as models and sources of inspiration, by-passing the generation that 
immediately preceded the foundation of the University. I do not know 
a better way to illustrate this than by lingering for a while over the 
activities of one of the professors of the earliest years of Leiden Uni- 
versity, the relatively undistinguished philologist Paullus Merula. This 
scholar had gained a firm foothold in Leiden after the first lumen Aca- 
demiae, the first light of the University, Justus Lipsius, had turned his 


? C. Reedijk, Tandem bona causa triumphat. Zur Geschichte des Gesamtwerkes des 
Erasmus von Rotterdam, Basle and Stuttgart, 1980. 

^ A.M.M. Dekker, Janus Secundus (1511-1536): de tekstoverlevering van het tijdens 
zijn leven gepubliceerde werk, Nieuwkoop, 1986. 

* The German literary historian Georg Ellinger calls it a ‘Zwischenspiel’ (interlude), 
in his Geschichte der neulateinischen Lyrik in den Niederlanden vom Ausgang des fünf- 
zehnten bis zum Beginn des siebzehnten Jahrnunderts, Berlin and Leipzig, 1933, p. 96: 
"Drittes kapitel: Zwischenspiel'. 
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back on the young university in 1591 after thirteen years of activity. 
Joseph Scaliger, who, after careful deliberation, had been offered the 
position of lumen Academiae, did not feel like taking over the regular 
lectures given by Lipsius. This task was then relegated to the ever- 
willing Merula, who did receive the work formerly done by Lipsius, 
but not his status or his high salary. 

Some years later, in 1597, Merula was put in charge of a second 
function at the University, that of librarian. This appointment was not 
a lofty one either. At that moment the library suffered from the fact 
that more keys were circulating than was good for the safety of the 
collection. A more efficient supervision of the building was required. 
Because Merula lived next door to the library, he was deemed the right 
man for the job. The appointment begs the suggestion that the profes- 
sor was chosen not so much for his qualities as a librarian but for his 
being a suitable porter." 

If Merula's appointment as a professor turned out to be fully justified 
in view of his scholarly output, among which was an edition of some 
important works of Erasmus, his appointment as a librarian was per- 
haps even more so.? His great commitment for this additional function 
is clear from the series of memoranda with which he bombarded the 
administration of the University during his ten-year term of office? He 
was not only concerned with the increase of the number of books, but 


$ P.C. Molhuysen, De komst van Scaliger in Leiden, Leiden, 1913. 

7 E. Hulshoff Pol, “The first century of Leiden University Library’, in: T.H. Lunsingh 
Scheurleer and G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes, eds, Leiden University in the Seventeenth 
Century. An Exchange of Learning, Leiden, 1975, pp. 394-460 (410). 

* [P. Merula], ed., Vita Des. Erasmi Roterodami ex ipsius manu fideliter reprae- 
sentata; comitantibus, quae ad eandem, alijs. Additi sunt Epistolarum, quae nondum 
lucem aspexerunt, Libri duo: quas conquisivit, edidit, dedicavit S.P.Q. Roterodamo 
Paullus G.F.P.N. Merula, Leiden, 1607; Erasmus en Leiden. Catalogus van de tentoon- 
stelling gehouden in het Academisch Historisch Museum te Leiden van 23 oktober tot 
19 december 1986, Leiden, 1986, pp. 32-33. 

? Characteristic is his proposal to hang a kind of notice board in the library, on 
which quarterly the names of the donors of precious books were to be written ‘om 
also alle andere die op verscheyden tijden de Bibliotheque zullen comen visiteren, 
stilzwijgende te vermanen ende te porren tot lofflick verstercken van de voirzeyde 
Bibliotheque met alzulcke boucken die anders om gheldt nyet wel en zijn te becomen' 
(‘in order to exhort and prod tacitly all others who will come to visit the library several 
times to provide a commendable endowment for the aforementioned Library through 
the gift of such books that cannot easily be acquired for money’) See Hulshoff Pol, 
‘First century’, p. 446; A.J.F. Gogelein et al., Leidse universiteit 400. Stichting en eerste 
bloei 1575-ca. 1650 (catalogus tentoonstelling Rijksmuseum Amsterdam), Amster- 
dam, 1975, p. 142. 
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also with the embellishment of the interior of the library. One of his 
proposals involved the start of a collection of small, engraved portraits 
of scholars. In connection with this plan he wanted to acquire painted 
portraits of the founder of the university, William the Silent, prince of 
Orange, and of his successor, Prince Maurice, as well as of renowned 
former professors like Lipsius, incumbent professors like Scaliger and 
finally of ‘those who had formerly flourished in Holland, like Eras- 
mus, Hadrianus Junius, Johannes Secundus etc'.? Merula desired his 
institution to be decorated with the portraits of the celebrities from 
the Dutch scholarly past in order to emphasize in whose footsteps the 
university wanted to follow. Erasmus and Secundus are the very mod- 
els according to which the university wanted to form the humanistic 
scholars of the future. 

Merula's wishes were surprisingly quickly fulfilled. Still in his first 
year in post, a citizen of Merula's birthplace, Dordrecht, donated a por- 
trait of Erasmus to the University." For the curators this was a suitable 
opportunity to order straight away a pendant to this painting, a portrait 
of the other patron of studies, Janus Secundus." With this order, Secun- 
dus became the first of a long line of scholars who were to be honoured 
by Leiden University, at its own expense, with a portrait. 

For his other paintings, Merula did not have to wait long either. 
Within a year, Prince Maurice donated the larger than life portraits 
of himself and his father that nowadays (i.e. 1989) dominate the hall 
of catalogues of the library.? (See Image 1). With this gift, Merula's 
second wish was fulfilled. He himself delivered the next contribution 
to the collection of portraits of Leiden professors with a likeness of 
Scaliger, that he had painted himself and which was not actually lack- 
ing in merit.'* Scaliger's portrait, too, be it in a different version, adorns 
the central hall of the library, where, in the spirit of Merula's memo- 
randum, it is located to the right of the portrait of Erasmus. Side by 
side with Scaliger, Erasmus forms the pendant of Janus Secundus, who 
in turn has beside him the portrait of the first curator and librarian 


© Hulshoff Pol, ‘First century’, p. 446: ‘Van die in Hollandt eertijts hebben ghefloreert 
ghelijckerwijs zijn Erasmus, Hadrianus Junius, Johannes Secundus ende dierghelijcke’. 

1 M.F. van Herksen-Halbertsma et al., Icones Leidenses. De portretverzameling van 
de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, Leiden, 1973, no. 4. 

12 Ibid., no. 15. 

? Ibid., nos. 22 and 49. - A few years ago all the portraits mentioned were replaced 
by modern paintings. 

14 Ibid., no. 38. This panel was purchased only in the eighteenth century. 
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of the University. This gallery of portraits of Erasmus and Secundus, 
flanked by the Leiden principal characters of the first hour and hang- 
ing one floor higher than the portraits of Prince William and Prince 
Maurice, are, as it were, a permanent illustration of an intentional, 
direct connection between the period of florescence of humanism at 
the beginning and the one at the end of the sixteenth century. 


A CULT OF ERASMUS 


One may wonder whether the fact that Merula's proposals met with a 
favourable response from the curators and others was the consequence 
of his persuasive powers or of his capacity to anticipate tendencies 
that already prevailed in the university circles. I suppose that the lat- 
ter factor was decisive. In particular the idea that Erasmus served as 
a model had already been generally accepted for a long time in the 
Northern Low Countries. Striking evidence for this is provided by an 
Amsterdam headmaster, who gave his students a poetical description 
of a model pupil, who so clearly resembled Erasmus in all his features, 
that his name was not even mentioned.^ And if we are to believe an 
Italian tourist, then something was going on in his native area already 
during his lifetime: 


I travelled, or rather raced, through Holland in about six days. Now 
hear the remarkable thing I encountered. There is located a small, and 
exceptionally beautifully built town called Rotterdam, where I spent the 
night twice, on my way and back. When on behalf of some strange thrill, 
I was looking around in this place with more attention than I used to 
pay elsewhere, for inexplicable reasons, my eyes failed to grow tired of 
that town. I knew very well that it was not up to many other towns in 
size and riches. For unclear reasons, however, I enjoyed myself there 
more than anywhere else. The walls, gates and streets were smiling at me; 
facades, houses and other buildings were feasting my eye; the sky looked 
brighter and there was an almost divine breeze; the fields around were 
showing their spring finery; the temperature was mild and delicious; 
plants and shrubs, that grow abundantly in Holland, did nowhere scent 
more pervasively than here; I was stunned and wondered what could 
be the reason of this curious experience, until I finally found out that 
in this town the first rays of light had fallen on that great light of Latin 
and Greek literature that was called Erasmus. That was the explanation 


15 C.L. Heesakkers and W.G. Kamerbeek, eds, Carmina Scholastica Amsteloda- 
mensia. A Selection of Sixteenth-Century School Songs from Amsterdam, Leiden, 1984, 
pp. 78-99, a Carmen by Antonius Duetus. 
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of that purity of the sky, of that mildness of the spring breeze, of that 
agreeable scent of the trees and shrubs and of the whole vicinity. Well, 
I was overcome with an infinite joy. How I considered myself fortunate 
that I had been granted to behold this blessed piece of earth, where once 
that luck-bringing, salutary star of these countries had begun to shine. I 
rendered becoming honour to the genius of that place; I pressed three, 
even four kisses to the town wall; I begged the blessing upon the foster 
place of this divine genius. Only then did I dare to take leave. 


Perhaps we are struck not by the fact that also in those times Rotterdam 
delighted its visitors, but by the fact that it did so by its lovely scent. 

Rotterdam itself put up a good show for its fame as the native town 
of Erasmus in the sixteenth century. Thirteen years after his death 
the scholar had his statue there, something unprecedented in these 
regions, and the house of his birth bore an inscription in three lan- 
guages: Latin, Spanish and Dutch. The last one read: 


In dit huys is geboren Erasmus vermaert 
Die ons Gods woort vuytvercooren wel heeft verclaert. 


16 C. Napolitanus, Epistola de situ et moribus Hollandiae, included in M. Dor- 
pius, Dialogus in quo Venus et Cupido omnes adhibent versutias, Louvain, 1514: 
here quoted from H. Junius, Batavia. In qua praeter gentis et insulae antiquitatem, 
originem ...aliaque ad eam historiam pertinentia, declaratur quae fuerit vetus Bata- 
via...quae item genuina inclytae Francorum nationis fuerit sedes, Leiden, 1588, 
pp. 182-187 (184-185): ‘Hanc ego fere totam regionem sex diebus perlustraui, aut 
percurri potius. Sed audi rem miram. Est ibi Vrbecula quaedam apprime concinna, cui 
nomen est Roterodamo, in eam et proficiscens et rediens, duabus noctibus sum diuersa- 
tus. Cumque miro quodam studio diligentius illam quam caeteras pertractarem, nescio 
quo pacto factum est, vt illius intuitu vix mihi oculi possent expleri. Cognoscebam sane 
illam et magnitudine et opibus multis alijs cedere: occultioribus tamen nescio quibus 
causis, ea mihi placebat impensius. Moenia, portae, strata viarum arridebant mihi: 
parietes ipsi, tecta, aedificia omnia vltro mihi videbantur adulari, denique coelum illud 
nitere purius et aura spirare nescio quid diuinius: vernari propinquus ager, tepere cir- 
cumfusus aér, herbaeque ipsae ac salicta, quibus Olandinus ager maxime consitus est, 
olere nescio quid amabilius videbantur. Dum id stupeo mecum, et caussam eius rei 
tacitus quaero atque vestigo, tandem cuiuspiam relatu cognoui ea in vrbe auras primi 
hausisse luminis, primum illud Latiae atque Atticae linguae lumen Erasmum. agnoui 
extemplo hinc illud caeli nitere defecatius, hinc illos aéris vernos tepores, hinc illam 
arborum, herbarum, locorum olentiam tam suauem. Vah quanto repente perfusus sum 
gaudio, quam bene mecum actum censui, cui fortunatum illud solum intueri contigerit, 
quod fortunatum ac salutare illud Germaniae sidus aliquando protulisset. Veneratus 
igitur loci genium, vrbis moenia ter et quater exosculor, tum pijs quibusdam conceptis 
verbis, nutriculae illius diuini hominis vrbi bene precatus, inde pedem extuli'. Chrys- 
ostomus Napolitanus' letter is also part of the collections of writings about Batavia 
edited by Scriverius in Leiden; see K. Tilmans, Aurelius en de Divisiekroniek van 1517. 
Historiografie en humanisme in Holland in de tijd van Erasmus, Hilversum, 1988, 
p. 122; English edition: Historiography and Humanism in Holland in the Age of Eras- 
mus. Aurelius and the Divisiekroniek of 1517, Nieuwkoop, 1992, p. 201. 
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In this house the famous Erasmus was born 
Who explained God's Word exquisitely well. 


This cult of Erasmus was received well by the scholarly travellers of 
those days, who would not pass the town on the Maas without reserv- 
ing some time for a visit to the statue." What it looked like, at any 
rate in its second version (the first version had been thrown by the 
Spaniards into the Maas),? we know through the design in the diary 
of such a tourist, who in 1583, after a short stay at the young Leiden 
University, had visited the town. [Image 2] Thanks to this same diary, 
the inscription on Erasmus' house of birth has been preserved." 


7 See Franciscus Raphelengius to Lipsius, 18 May 1584, in: M.A. Nauwelaerts with 
S. Sué, eds, Iusti Lipsii Epistolae Pars II: 1584-1587, Brussels, 1983, p. 122. 

18 In 1992, a design of this first statue was discovered in the album amicorum of 
the Swiss traveller Hans Jakob vom Staall, for which see next note. 

19 G. Brom and L.A. van Langeraad, eds, Diarium van Arend van Buchell, Amster- 
dam, 1907, pp. 89-90; N. van der Blom, Florislegium. Bloemlezing uit de Erasmiaanse, 
Rotterdamse en andere opstellen, J. Smit and J. Spoelder, eds, Leiden, 1982, pp. 29-54. 
The three inscriptions have also been included in the "Praefatio in novam Desiderii 
Erasmi operum editionem' by Johannes Clericus in the preliminary pages of his well- 
known edition of the collected works of Erasmus, Opera omnia, vol. 1, Leiden, 1703, 
p. 6, where a second Dutch version of the Latin inscription has been added: “Erasmus, 
die het ligt eerst zag in dit gebouw, / Bestraalt al 's werelds rond met Godsdienst, 
Konst en Trouw’ (Erasmus, who saw the first light in this building, illuminates the 
world with Religion, Art and Faithfulness’). As for later pilgrimages along the statue 
and the birthplace, see C.D. van Strien, British Travellers in Holland during the Stuart 
Period. Edward Browne and John Locke as Tourists in the United Provinces (PhD thesis 
Free University Amsterdam, 1989, p. 298 s.v. ‘Rotterdam, Erasmus’ (later published 
in Leiden, 1993, pp. 354-356). Statue and birthplace with inscriptions since long fell 
prey to the urge for innovation that has become so characteristic of Rotterdam and 
that according to some was the very cause of the uncertainty about Erasmus’ year of 
birth. The town itself gives its permanent embarrassment away through the repeated 
changes in the year of birth on the pedestal of the present statue; cf. N. van der Blom, 
‘1467-1469-1467: the return of the traditional year of Erasmus’ birth on the pedestal 
of his statue’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, tevens jaarboekje van het Historisch Genootschap 
Roterodamum, vol. 9: 2, 1984, pp. 183-184. Even texts that better fit the image of the 
town and that could make of Erasmus almost a popular saint, like those verses in a 
local shop window: ‘In dit Huys / Voor seer veele jaere / Kocht Erasmus / Sijn Sigaere’ 
(‘In this house, very many years ago, Erasmus used to buy his cigars’) (cf. K. Hazelzet, 
Rotterdam zooals wij het kenden, Amsterdam, [1940], p. 21), met with disaster in 
Rotterdam’s dynamism. About the lost delicious fragrances in the neighbourhood of 
the town on the Maas one had better be silent. - For a unique drawing of the old- 
est statue of Erasmus in Rotterdam, discovered in 1992, see my ‘Een afbeelding van 
Erasmus’ oudste Rotterdamse standbeeld’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, tevens jaarboekje 
van het Historisch Genootschap Roterodamum, vol. 10: 1, 1993, pp. 198-206; Id., ‘Die 
einzige Abbildung der ältesten Erasmus-Statue in Rotterdam in einem Solothurner 
Stammbuch’, Jahrbuch für Solothurnische Geschichte, vol. 67, 1994 (translated by R.M. 
Kully), pp. 127-135. 
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Image 2 Sketch of Erasmus’ first statue from the album of 
Hans Jakob vom Staall. 


(Staatsarchiv Solothurn, Liber amicorum of H.J. vom Staall, page 124). The 
superscription says: "Cuncta est victurus fulgens per saecula Erasmus’. 
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It is less obvious to identify a Secundus cult in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. To a large extent this can be explained by the nature of 
his work, which in quantity is dwarfed by that of Erasmus and which, 
moreover, is less varied. Besides, in accordance with the norms of the 
times, Secundus' works were generally less appropriate for the forma- 
tion of youth into erudite, and, above all, into pious Christians. The 
collected poems of Secundus witnessed, as said, their first edition in 
Utrecht in 1541, five years after the death of the poet. He started to 
function fully as a model, however, only when the practising of profane 
Neo-Latin poetry received new impulses in the circle of the Noordwijk 
nobleman Jan van der Does. The latter had returned to Holland in 
1566 after his studies in Louvain and Paris, carrying with him a port- 
folio full of Neo-Latin poetry, in which he had adorned himself as a 
poet with the Latinized name of Janus Dousa. Dousa maintained an 
ever growing number of literary contacts with kindred spirits in Hol- 
land and Utrecht, but also in Antwerp, Bruges and Louvain. In 1569, 
his first work appeared. His former headmaster hailed him as the new 
Secundus, which the official historian of the States of Holland whole- 
heartedly approved.” 

It was this very Dousa who in 1575, six years after his literary debut, 
was charged with the formation of the new university and the recruit- 
ment of professors. One of his first successes, of which he boasted all 
his life, was the engagement of the Louvain philologist already men- 
tioned, Lipsius," while he also played an essential role in the arrival of 


20 See the contribution of Dousa’s former teacher, the Delft headmaster Henricus 
Junius, in the former’s Album amicorum, dated 22 April 1571 (Leiden, University 
Library, ms. BPL 1406, fol. 16; also in C.L. Heesakkers, Een netwerk aan de basis van 
de Leidse universiteit. Het album amicorum van Janus Dousa, Leiden and The Hague, 
2000, pp. 121-125 and fol. 16", facsimile): ‘Jano Douzae Poetae nobili perpetuae amici- 
tiae ergo. Doeza facis pia vota, Secundus ut esse Secundo / Possis, ingenio, versibus, 
arte, iocis. / Ne tibi displiceas, solus, mihi crede, Secundo, / Ni fueris primus, Doeza, 
secundus eris'. Junius, Batavia, p. 236: '"Douza..., qui edito nuper in lucem egregio 
exigui libelli foetu, in tantam excitatae famae opinionem irrepsit, ut non modo a 
Secundo secundi votum depositurus, multis etiam primam laudem sit erepturus'. 

? Dousa, Elegiarum Lib. II, Leiden, 1586, p. 19, also in Epistolae apologeticae duae, 
Leiden, 1593, pp. 7-8, and in the funeral speech for Dousa by P. Bertius, Oratio De vita 
et obitu Nobilissimi viri D. Iani Dousae, Leiden, 1604, sig. C3’: ‘Gloria cuique sua est, 
Iustum impertisse Batavis / Laus mea et haec pluris obsidione mihi'. See my "Twins of 
the Muses: Justus Lipsius and Janus Dousa Pater’, in: A. Gerlo, ed., Juste Lipse (1547- 
1606). Colloque international tenu en mars 1987, Brussels, 1988, pp. 51-68. 
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the latter's “successor’, Scaliger. Merula's proposal to equip the library 
with the portraits of Erasmus and Secundus, and also of Lipsius and 
Scaliger, therefore could not but be welcomed by the curators, among 
whom Dousa held the longest record of service. The close connection 
that Leiden University sought to have with the work of Erasmus and 
Secundus has added to the circumstance that the period between these 
two high points of Neo-Latin culture in the Netherlands has in some 
way remained outside the spotlights for Neo-Latin scholars. Perhaps 
one thinks oneself more certain of success and approval by focussing on 
the two unmistakable high points from the history of Renaissance and 
Humanism in the Netherlands than when one ventures onto the plains 
in between. A quick eye cast on the youngest bibliography of humanism 
in the Netherlands proves this neglect beyond a shadow of doubt. As to 
the first high point, this bibliography numbers over 1,250 publications 
dedicated to Erasmus over a period of fifteen years.” That results in over 
eighty publications on Erasmus a year. 

Less spectacular is the attention for the second flourishing period. 
The jubilee year of this University, 1975, stimulated of course the usual 
extra research. Apart from that, Leiden shared in the growing interest 
in the history of education in Europe. Finally, the interesting contin- 
gent of professors from the first century of the University is a ready 
arsenal for those who are in search of a subject for a thesis or an intel- 
lectual biography. One of the earliest scholars selected to this purpose 
was, remarkably enough, Paullus Merula, whom we introduced as a 
modest scholar, but to whom was dedicated a Leiden dissertation as 
early as in 1901.” 

Because of the dominant interest in the two flourishing periods of 
Neo-Latin literature in the Netherlands, the intervening decades tend 
to remain relatively neglected. That holds in particular for the North- 
ern Netherlands, where in that period, no leading centre of humanism 
existed. In the South, however, the phalanxes of the Louvain theolo- 


? M. De Schepper and C.L. Heesakkers, eds, Bibliographie de l'humanisme des 
Anciens Pays-Bas 1970-1985, Brussels, 1988; the ‘Erasmus’ entry covers pp. 131-211, 
nos. 7207-8433. It is to be observed, however, that these fifteen years formed the slack 
period between the two centenary celebrations of 1969 and 1986, that both caused an 
explosion of Erasmian activities and a corresponding number of publications. 

3 S.P. Haak, Paullus Merula. 1558-1607, Zutphen, 1901. What holds for Leiden 
University also holds, be it at a respectful distance, for the other ancient Dutch uni- 
versities and illustrious schools that contributed to the spread of humanism to the rest 
of Holland and the other provinces. 
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gians, to use Erasmus' terminology, did form a threatening front against 
humanism. But that same Louvain simultaneously provided a shelter 
to the only institutional organisation to which the native of Rotterdam 
kindly rendered his assistance, the College of three Languages. This 
institute, to which also the North supplied several professors, formed 
the subject of a monumental study by the Louvain Anglicist and Neo- 
Latinist Henry de Vocht.” This work features almost the entire future 
generation of Dutch intellectuals, if only summarily. The treatment of 
Northern Netherlandish humanism remains restricted to the contacts 
with Louvain. 

A systematic study of Northern Netherlandish humanism of the 
second and third quarters of the sixteenth century is still lacking today. 
The few Dutch humanists who had no connection with Louvain and 
who were the subject of a modern monograph were priests. The hagio- 
graphically tinged sub-titles of these monographs need not make the 
researcher feel suspicious in advance, but they leave little doubt as to 
which aspects the biographers wish to emphasize.” 


ON THE PLAINS: HADRIANUS JUNIUS 


It cannot be contested that in Holland in the period between Eras- 
mus' death and the foundation of Leiden University, there is also out- 
side clerical circles a literary and scientific, European level humanism. 
To make this clear, I would draw attention to a representative of this 
humanism who, in my opinion, unjustly, until now, hardly formed a 
focus of modern academic research.” He was born in the same year as 
Secundus, the same year that saw, as we have seen, the appearance of 


^ H. de Vocht, History of the Foundation and the Rise of the Collegium Trilingue 
Lovaniense 1517-1550, Louvain, 1951-1955. 

235 See A.J. Kolker, Alardus Aemstelredamus en Cornelius Crocus. Twee Amster- 
damse priester-humanisten. Hun leven, werken en theologische opvattingen, Nijmegen 
and Utrecht, 1963; P. Noordeloos, Cornelius Musius [Mr Cornelis Muys] Pater van 
Sint Agatha. Humanist/priester Martelaar, Utrecht and Antwerp, 1955. 

% Modern publications about Junius are, almost without exception, small in size 
and always regard detailed questions or single writings. As for the titles, see A. Gerlo 
and H.D.L. Vervliet, Bibliographie de l'humanisme des Anciens Pays Bas, Brussels, 
1972, and its sequel (above n. 21), s.v. Junius, Hadrianus’. The last extensive survey 
of Junius' life and work is the Latin PhD thesis by P. Scheltema, Diatribe in Hadriani 
Junii vitam, ingenium, familiam, merita literaria, Amsterdam, 1836, and his 'Het leven 
van Hadrianus Junius’, Oud en nieuw uit de vaderlandsche geschiedenis en letterkunde, 
vol. 1, 1844, pp. 135-166. 
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Erasmus' The Praise of Folly: 1511. He died at the moment that Leiden 
University started its first full blown academic year. Like nobody else 
he was able to keep the torch lighted by Erasmus and Secundus burn- 
ing and to hand it over to the new institution of William the Silent and 
the States of Holland. We shall see that this relay role, this bridging 
function, was really expected from and assigned to him. 

I have already quoted from the work of the humanist concerned and 
his name too has already been mentioned. He figured in one of the 
quotations from Merula, in which he was overshadowed by the two 
giants Erasmus and Secundus, an obfuscation that has been perpetu- 
ated by history. Only on this point was Merula's wish not fulfilled. Of 
the three portraits of ‘those who had formerly flourished in Holland, 
like Erasmus, Hadrianus Junius, Johannes Secundus, the middle one, 
that of Hadrianus Junius, has never been acquired. 

Within the scope of this address, an attempt to sketch the signifi- 
cance of Junius, the humanist who has been largely forgotten in Leiden, 
stands little chance of success. It seems possible, though, to mark off 
some lines along which the scholarly research into his contribution to 
the development of humanism of his period could move. 

In 1536, the year of death of Erasmus and Secundus, Junius was 25 
years old. As far as we know, he had never met his two great predeces- 
sors personally, nor had he been in touch with them in any other way. 
Our information about Junius' early scholarly years is, unfortunately, 
rather poor. The scant knowledge we have stems from his letters and 
poems. Because poetry of Neo-Latin authors like Junius is for the most 
part occasional poetry, these verses often cast a light on innumerable 
particulars of the life of the poet and on his relationships with his 
contemporaries. For years, Junius cherished his plan for an edition of 
his poems, but it never got beyond the planning stage. The collection 
amounted up to a large oeuvre. In his early correspondence, an esti- 
mation of ten to twelve volumes is given, a number that in his last year 
of life increased to twenty volumes." After his death, only a small part 
of his poems was edited by his grandson, Albertus Verlanius.? The 
remaining poems were almost entirely lost. 


7 H. Junius, Epistolae selectae, nunc primum editae, P. Scheltema, ed., Amsterdam 
and Leipzig, 1839, p. 77 (ten books of epigrams); pp. 65-66 (ten or twelve volumes of 
poems); H. Junius, Epistolae, quibus accedit ejusdem vita et oratio de artium liberalium 
dignitate. Nunquam antea edita, Dordrecht, 1652, p. 254 (twenty volumes of poems); 
p. 492 (over twenty volumes of poems). 

28 [A. Verlanius, ed.], Poématum Hadriani Iunii Hornani Medici Liber Primus con- 
tinens Pia et Moralia carmina, quorum indicem post encomiastica carmina reperies. 
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The letters underwent a slightly better fate. There are no signs that 
Junius had wanted to edit them himself. In this respect he explicitly 
differs from Erasmus. Some letters were published shortly after his 
death,? but a more representative collection appeared only in the mid- 
dle of the next century. In 1839, Junius' latest biographer edited a sup- 
plement to this collection.” A large part of these letters, mainly relying 
on copies made by Junius' son Petrus, bears no date or no complete 
date. This circumstance considerably reduces the means to settling the 
chronology of the author's life. Nevertheless, they still provide us with 
precious information about the path of Junius' life. 


JUNIUS' LIFE 


Junius' life initially followed the pattern customary to the Dutch. It 
begins with a study in Louvain and is completed after a stay in France 
and Italy with a doctorate in philosophy and medicine at the university 
of Bologna.” Next, we find Junius in Paris, where his first publication 
appears, a Latin translation of a Greek medical treatise.? It reminds us 
of Erasmus, whose first translations also appeared in Paris, 35 years 
earlier. Six years later, again a Latin translation follows, this time of a 
work by Plutarch, an author who also had been translated by Erasmus.? 
Junius dedicates this translation to Franciscus van der Dilft, a former 
courier, housemate and pupil of the famous Rotterdam scholar who had 
in the meantime been promoted to envoy of the Emperor at the court of 
the King of England, the country to which also Junius had transferred 
his activities.“ There Junius was employed by the Duke of Norfolk as 


Iampridem in lucem prolata ab authoris Nepote, Leiden, 1598; Verlanius was a son of 
Junius' daughter Clara. 

? J. Dousa, Novorum poematum secunda Lugdunensis editio, Leiden, 1576, sigs Ee 
iiij"-Ff*. 

3° See above, n. 26. 

?! ‘quum anno abhinc tricesimo Bononiae doctoratus titulos cum in philosophia 
tum in medicina acceperim' (Junius, Epistolae selectae, p. 45). Junius obtained a doc- 
torate 'in utraque Censura' on 24 February 1540 (G. Bronzino, ed., Notitia doctorum 
sive Catalogus doctorum qui in collegiis philosophiae et medicinae Bononiae laureati 
fuerunt ab anno 1480 ad annum 1800, Milan, 1962, p. 30). On the same day Martinus 
Aedituus obtained his doctorate in medicine (ibid.). 

32 Cassius Iatrosophista, De animalibus medicae quaestiones, Paris, 1541. 

° Plutarch, Symposiaca Problemata, Paris, 1547. 

** Franciscus Dilfus or Frans van der Dilft (d. 1550) lodged with Erasmus in Basle 
some time during his studies in 1525 and 1528; he was the envoy of the Emperor 
Charles V at the court of the King of England during the period 1544-1550. On Van 
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a physician and as a governor of his grandson. Though he frequented 
socially prominent circles and dedicated his next book to the King 
himself,” he also experienced many reverses. The nadir par excellence 
was the execution of his pupil's father in 1547, an event that compelled 
him to look for another position. Something like nostalgia, a feel- 
ing that was unknown to the dyed-in-the-wool cosmopolite Erasmus," 
drove Junius back to his fatherland. For a short time he was headmaster 
of the Latin School at Haarlem. Education giving him little satisfaction 
however, he soon resigned as a headmaster and accepted the function 
of town physician of Haarlem. 

He continued residency in Haarlem, where he was in close con- 
tact with local artists and scholars such as Maarten van Heemskerk 
and Dirck Volkertszoon Coornhert, whom he considered a potential 
Dutch translator for one of his Latin works. He married there twice, 
the second time the sister of Kenau Hasselaer, who later was to gain 
fame as an ardent female defender of the walls of Haarlem during the 
Spanish siege. He earned his livelihood through his medical practice 
and by boarding apprentices.” 

When we survey Junius' work at large, a gradual shift can be seen 
from a general European to a more nationally and even regionally ori- 
ented humanism. A second series of publications appears in Basle, but 
is mainly dedicated to individuals from the Netherlands.” The contents 


der Dilft, see P.G. Bietenholz and T.B. Deutscher, eds, Contemporaries of Erasmus: A 
Biographical Register of the Renaissance and Reformation, 3 vols, Toronto etc., 1985- 
1987, vol. 1, pp. 392-394. 

35 Lexicon Graecolatinum, Basle, 1548. 

% See I.M. Veldman, ‘Enkele aanvullende gegevens omtrent de biografie van Hadri- 
anus Junius’, Bijdragen en mededelingen betreffende de geschiedenis der Nederlanden, 
vol. 89, 1974, pp. 375-384. 

? Famous is Erasmus' saying in a letter to Zwingli, September 1522 (Erasmus, Opus 
epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, P.S. Allen et al., eds, 12 vols, Oxford, 1906-1958, 
vol. 5, no. 1314, p. 129, 1.2): Ego mundi civis esse cupio’; the same idea in several let- 
ters (vol. 7, no. 1840, p. 93, 1. 13; no. 1885, p. 192, 1. 48; no. 2046, p. 484, Il. 32-34). 

38 Junius, Epistolae selectae, p. 63. 

? Amongst them we find the son of one of his correspondents, who formerly 
belonged to the fellow travellers of Janus Secundus. And he was not the only former 
friend with whom Junius was in touch: his correspondents Splinter van Hargen, Cor- 
nelis Suys (Susius) and Cornelis Musius (Muys) had also belonged to the circle of 
friends of Janus Secundus. 

? Junius dedicated his Animadversorum libri sex, Basle, 1556, to Antoine Perrenot, 
the later Cardinal de Granvelle, its supplement De Coma commentarium to his col- 
lege friend Martinus Aedituus, or Maarten Coster, the later Amsterdam magistrate 
of Calvinistic denomination and his Adagiorum centuriae VIII cum dimidia, Basle, 
1558, to the stadtholder of Holland, Maximilian of Burgundy. Junius’ friendship with 
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too show a different orientation. His greatest success is a dictionary in 
eight languages, dedicated to Prince Philip William, the son of Wil- 
liam of Orange, that outside the Netherlands too, has witnessed many 
reissues.*! With such a book, Junius breaks up the monopoly of Latin. 
In a following work, which is printed in Delft, he draws attention to a 
specimen of a fungus that, according to him, only grows in the Dutch 
dunes.? The language of this botanical contribution, Latin, and the 
dedication to a Hungarian scholar, Joannes Sambucus, who temporar- 
ily stayed with the Antwerp printer Plantin, show that Junius did wish 
to write about a Dutch subject, but not in the least exclusively for a 
Dutch public. The dedicatee, Sambucus, had shortly before assured 
Junius that he was nicely on his way to being the new Erasmus. As 
for the quality, he had already come up to his level; he only needed to 
increase the quantity of his oeuvre.? Junius’ works provoked this par- 
allel, be it alone because he had published a supplement to the Adagia 
of Erasmus, and had held out the prospect of a similar work from his 
own hand, that was to be called Epitheta or Stromata, and that was to 
surpass the aforementioned magnum opus of Erasmus in scope.“ 

In 1565, a completely new interest, even more strongly bound up 
with the fatherland, had seized Junius. Partly through well-executed 
independent initiatives, he acquired the assignment from the States of 
Holland to write a history of Holland. This appointment as historian 
of Holland held the prospect of a regular income, allowing him more 
leisure to spend on his scholarly activities. Though the payment would 
definitely not be flawless, and again and again difficulties would arise 
with regard to the completion and publication of the work, Junius did 


the Calvinistic Aedituus (Nieuw Nederlandsch biografisch woordenboek, vol. 1, Lei- 
den, 1911, cols 641-643) later provoked resistance by the Catholic Amsterdam city 
fathers against his appointment as historian of the States; see B.A. Vermaseren, 'Het 
ontstaan van Hadrianus Junius’ Batavia (1588)’, in: M. Nijhoff et al., Huldeboek Pater 
Dr Bonaventura Kruitwagen O.F.M., aangeboden op Sint Bonaventura 14 juli 1949 
ter gelegenheid van zijn gouden priesterfeest en zijn vijf en zeventigste verjaardag, The 
Hague, 1949, pp. 407-426. 

4 Nomenclator, omnium rerum propria nomina variis linguis explicata indicans, 
Antwerp, 1567. 

? Phalli, ex fungorum genere in Hollandiae sabuletis passim crescentis descriptio, 
Delft, 1564. 

2 See Junius, Epistolae, pp. 40-41; p. 278. For the comparison of Junius with Eras- 
mus, see also below, n. 54. 

^ See Junius, Epistolae, p. 620. 
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apparently very much enjoy the work spent on this and other scholarly 
projects during the last ten years of his life. 


Junius’ BATAVIA 


Junius wanted to carry out his assignment through a work in three 
volumes - written, of course, in Latin. The narrative was to be divided 
into one volume about the history of the County of Holland until the 
reign of Jacoba van Beieren or Jacqueline of Wittelsbach, and a sec- 
ond volume about the history of the territory under the authority of 
the Burgundians. This narrative, was, according to the demands of 
humanist historiography, meant to become a literary monument, ele- 
gant in style and harmonious in composition. Therefore Junius wanted 
the narrative volumes to be preceded by an introduction presented in 
a separate volume.^6 In this volume some topics were discussed that 
the reader had better be familiar with in order to be able to enjoy the 
narrative without impediments. According to the view of our human- 
ist historian, it was unbecoming to interrupt the narrative with the 
discussion of these kinds of problems in the form of digressions. 

One of the preliminary topics was the question whether the Dutch 
could be identified with the tribe that in ancient Roman writings was 
referred to as Batavians. This was considered an important question, 
because, according to Junius and others, the Batavians were the only 
ones in the Roman Empire who had the status of allies with equal rights 
and not the status of subjects. The Batavians of Ancient Times had 
always remained a free people. According to this view, their alleged 
descendants, the Dutch, were entitled to a special position and cor- 
responding special rights among the European superpowers of the six- 
teenth century. Not without reason Junius simply gave his introductory 
work the title of Batavia, i.e. the current Latinized form of the name of 
Holland." This title gave this introductory volume, the only part of the 


45 Vermaseren, ‘Het ontstaan’. 

% Junius, Epistolae selectae, p. 47. 

"7 About the discussion regarding the name of Batavia for the province of Holland 
and the sixteenth-century ideas on the special treaty of the Batavians and the Romans, 
in particular elaborated by Hugo Grotius, see H. Kampinga, Opvattingen over onze 
Vaderlandse Geschiedenis bij de Hollandse Historici der 16e & 17e eeuw, The Hague, 
1917 (repr. Utrecht, 1980), pp. 56-86; and I. Schóffer, "Ihe Batavian Myth during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’, Britain and the Netherlands, vol. 5, 1975, 
pp. 78-101. 
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ambitious plan that was realized, something of a manifesto for Dutch 
freedom, which was subject of serious discussion at that moment.“ 

The independent position of the territory was affirmed in Junius’ 
view by the high level of its cultural life and its great prosperity. To 
illustrate this he quoted the travel record of the Italian tourist, from 
which we took the passage about Rotterdam cited above, in his Batavia 
in full. Also a part of his aforementioned description of a typically 
Dutch mushroom found a place in the section on flora and fauna.” 
The best-known passage of the book is, however, the description 
of the town of Haarlem, in which Junius was the first to claim publicly 
the invention of the printing press for a Dutchman, the Haarlem-born 
Laurens Jansz. Coster.?! 

The space reserved in the Batavia for this story and other economi- 
cal and cultural-historical aspects of the County and its history makes 
this book, written in the language of communication of that century, 
Latin, a showpiece with which Holland could present itself inside as 
well as outside the Seventeen Burgundian Provinces. 

In this respect, the chapter on Holland's material and spiritual trea- 
sures is of particular importance. In this chapter Junius provides sum- 
mary characteristics of the geniuses who saw the light of life in his 
fatherland. The parade of visual artists opens with Jan van Scorel, the 
portraitist of Janus Secundus, and ends with Coornhert in his capacity 
as engraver.? At the head of the scholars and men of letters was, of 
course, Erasmus of Rotterdam. Pure creature of the Muses, as the text 
goes on, is Janus Secundus from The Hague, who, had he lived lon- 
ger, would have surpassed by far his ancient example Catullus. Imme- 
diately after Secundus, a young poet follows, whose first volume of 
poetry was so promising that according to Junius, it would not be long 
before he would precede Secundus, instead of being second to him in 
rank. This new Secundus is the young poet and later Leiden curator 


^ In his correspondence Junius regularly refers to his work as Batavia: Junius, Epis- 
tolae, pp. 236, 254, 370, 492, 496; Junius, Epistolae selectae, pp. 40-41. This is, not 
surprisingly, the title ofthe work posthumously edited by Junius' son Petrus and Janus 
Dousa and published, in 1588, by Raphelengius in Leiden. 

? Junius, Batavia, pp. 182-187. 

? Junius, Batavia, pp. 217-218. 

`% Junius, Batavia, pp. 250-260. The edition of the Batavia in 1588 gave rise to the 
organization of the Coster-exhibition in the Teylers Museum (Haarlem) in 1988. See 
Ex Hellinga-Querido and C. de Wolf, Laurens Janszoon Coster was zijn naam, Haar- 
lem, 1988, in particular pp. 37-43. 

? Junius, Batavia, pp. 238-240. 
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Janus Dousa. Junius had recently become close friends with him and 
had already dedicated one of his works to him.? In the eyes of Junius, 
Secundus had been revived in the work of Dousa, just like in the eyes 
of others - the testimony of the aforementioned Sambucus was not an 
isolated one - Erasmus had come to life in the work of Junius.” 


A NEW GENERATION 


In the persons of Junius and Dousa there existed in Holland around 
1568 a vital humanistic movement that manifested itself in particu- 
lar in the field of classical philology, Neo-Latin poetry and the his- 
tory of the Northern Netherlands written, of course, in Latin. Of the 
dark clouds that were gathering over the Netherlands in 1568 with the 
battle of Heiligerlee and the execution of the counts of Egmont and 
Hoorne, hardly a trace can be found in the work of the two humanists. 
In that year, Dousa travelled to Antwerp with youthful enthusiasm for 
the publication of his poems, and Junius crossed over to England for 
the last time to deliver in person a copy of his latest publication at the 
court of Queen Elizabeth. Later, the consequences of the political and 
military events could no longer be escaped. As an experienced physi- 
cian, Junius was ordered to the court of William the Silent in Delft, 
where he learnt the news of the surrender of Haarlem. His house and 
library had been pillaged.” When Junius’ young friend as commander 
of Leiden tried to spare this town what Haarlem had suffered, even 
then they did not forget that their real vocation was elsewhere. 
Hardly had Leiden been relieved, hardly had the university been 
founded and opened, when its first publication went to press. It was 
provided with a remarkable programmatic imprint running: ‘Printed 


` Junius, Batavia, p. 236. In 1568, Junius dedicated his edition of Martial, pub- 
lished by Plantin at Antwerp to Dousa. Dousa for his part had pasted into his album 
amicorum the little portrait of Junius reproduced above, p. 34 (Leiden, University 
Library, ms BPL 1406, fol. 14"). For both Junius' portrait and his entry see C.L. Hee- 
sakkers, Een netwerk, pp. 116-121 and fols. 14"-15", facsimile). 

5t See the poem by the correspondent of Junius, Lucas Fruterius from Bruges 
(d. 1566), behind the Vita, in Junius, Epistolae, sig. *9Y; the poem of Victor Giselinus, 
in H. van Crombruggen, Janus Lernutius (1545-1619). Een biografische studie, Brus- 
sels, 1955, p. 167, and the verse quoted below from Janus Dousa and Claas Bruin. 

5 Junius, Epistolae, pp. 474-475 and 499-500. 
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in our new university in Leiden'^* The book contained a record in 
thousands of Neo-Latin verses of what had happened in Leiden dur- 
ing the past year. After the dedication to the Prince of Orange, excep- 
tionally massive odes in the style of Horace follow with the town, its 
liberator Louis de Boisot and its unyielding Secretary of the town, Jan 
van Hout, as addressees. The author of these Odes is the already men- 
tioned commander of the town, Janus Dousa, but his work is followed 
by a second series of poems, also directed to the heroes of the siege. 
The author of these verses is Hadrianus Junius, who had followed the 
alarming events from Delft day by day. One of the heroes addressed 
by him is the co-author of the book, the Leiden commander of the 
town Janus Dousa. 

The latter has also the last word in the book, for he is again the 
scholar and the poet, as a curator charged with the honourable task of 
also giving shape to the University. In the closing poem of his book 
he unfolds to his co-curators his vision of the future of the institution 
entrusted to them. Self-confidently, he assures that there will prevail 
an atmosphere of humanities and science different from that in cleri- 
cal Louvain and he exhorts the youth to come and taste it. He thinks 
that the mentioning of one name is enough, because it personifies the 
entire Dutch tradition of humanities and science: 


Huc ergo, studiosa ades iuventus. 
Hic certe pater omnium leporum 
Noster Iunius, ille Erasmus alter 
Huius temporis, alter et Secundus, 
Expectatur et in dies et horas." 


Flock together, inquisitive students, for here will soon be the star of 
humanities and literature, our Junius, that new Erasmus of our time, 
that new Secundus. 


It must have been a hard blow, when two months after that jubilation had 
resounded, in June 1575, the news of the death of the newly appointed 
professor was received from Zeeland. The second edition of the vol- 
ume of verse on the siege of Leiden was enlarged by the author with 


°° J. Dousa, Nova Poemata. Quorum catalogum altera ab hac pagina indicabit. Item 
Hadriani Iunij Carminum Lugdunensium Sylva. In nova Academia nostra Lugdunensi 
excusum. Anno 1575. Impensis Iani Hauteni, Leiden, 1575. For the date of issue, see 
my Janus Dousa, dichter van Leidens beleg en ontzet', Jaarboekje voor geschiedenis en 
oudheidkunde van Leiden en omstreken, vol. 69, 1977, pp. 104-120. 

? Dousa, Nova poemata, sig. Qiij". 
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a number of obituary poems on the death of his friend and example.*? 
The shortest poem runs: 


Multa loquar paucis: iacet hic novus ille Secundus. 
Parva loquar: iacet hic alter Erasmus, abi. 


I will be brief and to the point: here lies that new Secundus. One simple 
sentence will do: here lies the second Erasmus’. ? 


For Dousa and his friends, Junius embodied and guaranteed the 
direct connection between the University and the work of Erasmus 
and Secundus. And though the torch was all too unexpectedly extin- 
guished, the fire had been handed on. In good spirits, Leiden Univer- 
sity succeeded in bringing in a first acknowledged lumen Academiae in 
the person of Lipsius. Tradition holds that Lipsius made the statement 
that Junius was among Dutch scholars the most learned after Erasmus. 
It is a statement that is hardly ever lacking in any publication about 
Junius and that can even take on a poetical form, which is not exactly 
favourable for its power of expression, as a verse like this testifies: 


Dit's Junius, dien braaven Hadriaan, 
Geácht, geéert in vele Koningryken, 
Die Desideer byna niet had te wyken 
In schrandere geleerdheid, na 't gezag 
Van Lipsius...9? 


This is Junius, that good Adrian, 
Respected, honoured in many kingdoms, 
Who hardly had to yield for Erasmus 

In bright erudition, on the authority of 
Lipsius... 


Lipsius’ authority did, however, not prevent the ‘alter Erasmus’ and 
the ‘novus Secundus' from passing into oblivion in Leiden after the 
generation of Merula and Dousa. Against the 1,250 Erasmus items and 
the forty Secundus items, the aforementioned bibliography showed 
less than ten items referring to Junius. 


* Dousa, Novorum poematum secunda Lugdunensis editio, Leiden, 1576, sigs Cc'- 
Dd ij. 

5 P. Scriverius, ed., Iani Douzae a Noortwyck Poemata pleraque selecta, Leiden, 
1609, p. 463. 

© Claas Bruin, quoted in T. Velius, Chronyk van Hoorn, 4th edition, S. Centen, ed., 
Hoorn, 1740, p. 640. 


HADRIANUS JUNIUS' BATAVIA AND THE FORMATION 
OF A HISTORIOGRAPHICAL CANON IN HOLLAND* 


Coen Maas 


In the year 1516, roughly a decade after the historian Reynier Snoy 
had returned to his native town Gouda from an academic tour that 
brought him to the universities of Louvain and Bologna, he finished a 
voluminous history of Holland that ‘is characterised by various pecu- 
liarities that demonstrate clearly that — at least in appearance - the 
new school [viz. humanism] had begun to exercise its influence in our 
country’, as Herman Kampinga put it.’ Snoy himself was quite aware of 
his originality and even described his project as unprecedented. With 
some bravura, he wrote to his acquaintance Erasmus that 'among a 
number of enthusiastics, by some fate or other, I am the only one who 
has undertaken to write the history of Holland’, and at the end of the 
first book of the Historia Hollandie, as he called the work, he said that 
‘I was the very first - let there be no envy at the word - to venture 
upon this task on my own initiative? As could be expected after such 
statements, Snoy's work is almost completely devoid of references to 
previous historians from his province. 


* I wish to thank Dirk van Miert, Robert Green, and Nico de Glas for their careful 
review of this article and their helpful suggestions. 

! H. Kampinga, Opvattingen over onze Vaderlandse Geschiedenis bij de Hollandse 
Historici der 16e & 17e eeuw, Utrecht, 1980, p. 2: 'Snoy's “Rerum Batavarum" ... ken- 
merkt zich door verschillende eigenaardigheden, die duidelijk aanwijzen, dat de 
nieuwe richting tenminste in het uiterlijk haar invloed te onzent is begonnen uit te 
oefenen'. For sound information concerning Snoy's life, see L.G. Visscher, ‘Reinier 
Snoy’,, Kronijk van het Historisch Gezelschap te Utrecht, vol. 2, 1846, pp. 173-176; 
C.G. van Leijenhorst, ‘Reyner Snoy’, in P.G Bietenholz and T.B. Deutscher, eds, Con- 
temporaries of Erasmus: A Biographical Register of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
3 vols, Toronto etc., 1985-1987, vol. 3, pp. 261-262; P.H.A.M. Abels et al., Duizend 
jaar Gouda. Een stadsgeschiedenis, Hilversum, 2002, pp. 158, 228-233. 

? Erasmus, Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, P.S. Allen et al., eds, 12 vols, 
Oxford, 1906-1958 (henceforth abbreviated Epistolae), vol. 2, no. 458, p. 332: 'Ego inter 
ardeliones vnus nescio quo fato historiam Hollandiae scribere aggressus'. Leiden Uni- 
versity Library, ms. BPL 838, fol. 40*: ‘Omnium primus - absit verbo inuidia - hanc 
prouinciam vltro suscepi obeundam'. About Snoy's unjustified claims that he was the 
first historian of Holland, see K. Tilmans, Historiography and Humanism in Holland 
in the Age of Erasmus: Aurelius and the Divisiekroniek of 1517, Nieuwkoop, 1992, pp. 
256-258. 
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Approximately seventy years later, Janus Dousa the Elder was the 
foremost expert about Holland's past. He related to his predecessors 
in a completely different way than Snoy had done, however. Even 
though the aesthetic conventions of classical historiography precluded 
meticulous documentation, Dousa supported his arguments by means 
of extensive quotations and numerous source references. He cited the 
integral text of important charters - despite their un-classical Latin - 
and discussed the views of both medieval and humanist historiogra- 
phers on the basis of excerpts from their works.? The margins of his work 
are strewn with exact source references, ‘wholly against the custom - 
or rather: fallacy — of many people’, precisely as Dousa had promised 
in his introduction to the vernacular verse chronicle by Melis Stoke, 
printed in 1591: “When you will read [my works of history], this poem 
will often come to mind, or even tickle your ears, particularly when I 
have led my argument to a testimony, by which we prove the truth on 
the basis of authentic records’. 

Assuming that Snoy and Dousa were representative of their respec- 
tive generations of historians in Holland, one has reason to wonder 
what developments might have occurred in the intervening period that 
caused the complete reversal of attitudes towards the local historio- 
graphical tradition and the appearance of a new canon of historiog- 
raphy. In this article, the hypothesis will be brought forward that the 
transition from one attitude to the other was accompanied by underly- 
ing changes in the historians' institutional and political context, and 
it will be argued that Hadrianus Junius, and especially his Batavia, 
played a key role in the shift to a new historiographical canon in a new 
environment. In addition, it will be shown how the work of Junius 
himself was given canonical status by the edition and evaluation of the 


> I can only give a few examples here. Quotation of charters: Janus Dousa the 
Elder and Janus Dousa the Younger, Bataviae Hollandiaeque annales, Leiden, 1601, 
pp. 178-180, 226-227, 370-372. Quotations from works of history: ibid., pp. 198-199 
(Paulus Aemilius), 208 (Johannes de Beke), 218 (Aimoin of Fleury, Otto of Freis- 
ing), 264 (Jacobus Meyerus), 380-381 (Petrus Nannius, Annals of Egmond), 385-386 
(Hadrianus Junius). Also see Kampinga, Opvattingen, pp. 26-27 about Dousa's use 
of documents. 

^ H.L. Spiegel, ed., Hollandtsche riim-kroniik inhoudende de gheschiedenissen der 
graven van Hollandt tot het iaer MCCCV, door enen wiens naeme noch onbekent is, 
voor 286 iaren beschreven, Amsterdam, 1591, sig. (:)iij: “Welck als ghy lesen sult, 
zult dicwijl u te voren / Doen comen dit gedicht: jae kittelen in d’ooren. / Byson- 
der, als ick deez tot oircond’ heb beleydt / Int gunt wy maiken wair deur autentijk 
bescheydt.... Recht jegens het gebruyc, of misverstandt van veelen’. 
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Image 1 Portrait of Dousa. 
(Leiden University Library, shelfmark: Icones, 36) 
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Batavia that were carried out after his death by Dousa, who had been 
a friend of Junius’. 

This demonstration serves a number of aims. First of all, it elaborates 
on an important thesis of Chris Heesakkers' inaugural lecture about 
the development of humanism in Holland, viz. that Junius passed the 
baton of humanist learning from the contemporaries of Erasmus to 
the scholars at Leiden University and thus performed an important 
bridging function ensuring the continuity of humanist scholarship in 
Holland. In this article, it is not only shown how Junius handed over 
the torch of historiography from Snoy's generation to that of Dousa, 
but especially how and why the humanists themselves prefigured such 
a representation of the historiographical tradition. In addition, this 
analysis is used to evaluate and, if necessary, qualify earlier interpreta- 
tions of the Batavia. 

My argument will be unfolded in two steps. First, a conceptual frame 
will be outlined that can be used to describe and explain what function 
a canon performs in maintaining the social order, what institutions 
play a role in this process, and under what circumstances changes in 
the canon may occur. This theoretical model will be substantiated for 
sixteenth-century Holland. Subsequently, three phases in the devel- 
opment of humanist historiography in Holland will be distinguished, 
with special attention for the way in which each phase established its 
own canon of historians and for the relationship this canon bore to the 
political and institutional background of those who brought forward 
the new canon. 


5 See Heesakkers, ‘From Erasmus to Leiden’, in this volume, pp. 26-27; see also the 
Dutch original of this article, C.L. Heesakkers, Tussen Erasmus en Leiden. Hadrianus 
Junius en zijn betekenis voor de ontwikkeling van het humanisme in Holland in de 
zestiende eeuw, inaugural lecture, Leiden University, 1989, pp. 11-12, 18. 

* This article will demonstrate how a canon of humanist historiography came into 
being and developed in the course of the sixteenth century. For the vicissitudes of 
this canon in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, see C. Maas, ‘Het gezicht van de 
geschiedschrijver. Historiografisch persona bij Reinier Snoy en Hadrianus Barlandus’, 
Nieuwsbrief Neolatinistenverband, vol. 21, 2008, pp. 17-30 (17-19). An enumeration 
of most works since the seventeenth century that have made an attempt at an over- 
view of historiography in the Netherlands is given by E.O.G. Haitsma Mulier and 
A. van der Lem, Repertorium van geschiedschrijvers in Nederland 1500-1800, The 
Hague, 1990, pp. vii-x. 
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THE CANON AS CULTURAL CAPITAL: THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUNDS 


The social function of literary canons has been subject of brisk aca- 
demic debates since the 1960s. Scholars inspired by approaches such 
as Marxism, feminism, and post-colonialism problematised the canon 
as an instrument used to maintain a political establishment: only those 
with the right background were able to be educated at the prestigious 
institutes where they could acquire the knowledge required for a suc- 
cessful career. Literary canons were described as part of this empower- 
ing knowledge. What followed was a long series of discussions about 
the question whether and how school curricula should be revised in 
order to facilitate the access of various minority groups to the higher 
ranks of the social order. 

In a study published in reaction to these debates in 1993, John 
Guillory brought forward the notion of 'cultural capital" coined by the 
French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu (1930-2002) as the most natural 
conceptual framework for a fruitful analysis of the canon as the means 
of a social elite to distinguish themselves and especially of the role 
played by educational institutions in this process.? In Bourdieu's soci- 
ology, the concept of ‘capital’, drawn from the field of economy, is a 
crucial instrument to explain the structure of the social world, since its 
distribution forms a ‘set of constraints, inscribed in the very reality of 
that world, which govern its functioning in a durable way, determin- 
ing the chances of success for practices'. Cultural capital refers to the 
specifically cultural assets that allow an individual to achieve upward 
social mobility and thus provide power and prestige. The term com- 
prises various forms of knowledge and skills that are usually acquired 
in the educational system.? 


? In the Netherlands, a recent instance of a similar debate occurred after 16 October 
2006, when a government committee led by Professor Frits van Oostrom presented 
a canon of national history intended for use in primary and secondary schools. This 
caused a great deal of controversy - about the questions how well the canon repre- 
sented Dutch identity and whether a canon was a good instrument at all to teach his- 
tory, for example. In addition, it spawned a large number of rival canons drawn up by 
those who found themselves insufficiently ‘represented’ in the official canon. 

* J. Guillory, Cultural Capital: The Problem of Literary Canon Formation, Chicago, 
1993, pp. viii-ix. 

? A concise overview of Bourdieu's concept of cultural capital can be found in 
P. Bourdieu, "Ihe Forms of Capital, in J.G. Richardson, ed., Handbook of Theory and 
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If we wish to transpose Guillory's theoretical framework into Bour- 
dieu's typology of cultural capital, we might say that literary canons 
constitute such empowering knowledge first of all as what Bourdieu 
calls “embodied capital’: ‘external wealth converted into an integral 
part of the person, into a habitus'.'? They are usually taught in com- 
bination with grammar and stylistics with the intention of instructing 
the pupil in speaking ‘correctly’. Because this norm of correctness is 
only instilled in those who have sufficient means to guarantee access 
to education, it is capable of functioning as an important criterion 
of social distinction. Of course, the teaching of canonical works may 
also be used to have pupils internalise various other kinds of values. 
In this way, a canon of literary works and especially the interpretation 
of these works may act as a means of reproducing the social order. 
However, a canon may also function as 'objectified capital’, that is, a 
cultural object that confers prestige on those who successfully claim its 
symbolical ownership. In this form, it is implemented and invested as 
a weapon and a stake in the struggles which go on in the fields of cul- 
tural production (the artistic field, the scientific field, etc.) and, beyond 
them, in the field of the social classes’." 

In the sixteenth century, the classical cultural heritage and especially 
the Latin language and literature were perhaps the clearest markers of 
social distinction. In her study on the history of the Latin language, 
Françoise Waquet has gathered some very striking examples of how 
knowledge of Latin could contribute to status during the early mod- 
ern period, particularly as embodied cultural capital.? In the Low 
Countries, the differentiating function of Latin was made possible by 
the so-called Latin school. Since the late Middle Ages, this type of 
school constituted the main form of secondary education for children, 
mainly boys, aged 8 or 9 to 14 or 16 years. As its name indicates, lan- 
guage acquisition was one of its most important functions. This was 
absolutely necessary in order to introduce pupils to the subjects of 
the trivium: grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. The Latin schools pre- 
pared pupils for the university, where an advanced command of the 


Research for the Sociology of Education, New York, 1986, pp. 241-258. The quotation 
is on p. 242. 

10 Bourdieu, "Ihe Forms of Capital’, p. 244. 

1 Bourdieu, "Ihe Forms of Capital’, p. 247. 

? F, Waquet, Le latin ou l'empire d'un signe, XVI-XX" siècle, Paris, 1998, pp. 246- 
272. 
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Latin language and the trivial subjects were indispensable in order to 
follow courses in the artes and the higher faculties of theology, law, 
and medicine with any success." 

The focus on language became only stronger with the advent of 
humanism. The main function of the schools had always been to 
enable pupils to use the international language of learning, but as 
didactical treatises by men like Desiderius Erasmus, Juan Luis Vives, 
and Adrianus Barlandus demonstrate, humanists had a special regard 
for the formative value of mastering ‘the art of speaking well’ (ars bene 
dicendi). They aimed at what they regarded as a purer Latinity, and 
they argued that the imitation of classical eloquence was the means 
par excellence to achieve this goal. Many of the early humanists in 
the Low Countries, such as Johannes Murmellius, Gerardus Listrius, 
Petrus Montanus, Alardus of Amsterdam, Petrus Nannius, Rutger 
Rescius, Georgius Macropedius, and Guilielmus Gnaphaeus, suited 
the action to the word and became deeply involved in the reforma- 
tion of secondary and higher education. In the course of this process, 
the medieval repertory of didactic means was replaced by schoolbooks 
from the pen of humanists like Rudolph Agricola, Erasmus, Murmel- 
lius, and Barlandus."* 

The social effects of this system should be pointed out here. Although 
the availability of precise statistics for sixteenth-century Low Countries 
is rather limited, it is possible to sketch the outlines. It is estimated, 
for instance, that in the years 1550-1650, attendance of a Latin school 
was probably confined to the 5-7.596 of the youth that was destined to 
become an upper class of noblemen, regents, rich merchants, profes- 
sionals with an academic degree, and government officials; only 1.2596 
of the youth enjoyed the privilege of going to university or an illustri- 


13 A convenient overview can be found in H. de Ridder-Symoens, “Education and 
Literacy in the Burgundian-Habsburg Netherlands', Canadian Journal of Netherlandic 
Studies, vol. 16, 1995, pp. 6-21 (10-15). The most detailed study of Latin schools in 
the early modern Low Countries is still H.W. Fortgens, Schola Latina. Uit het verleden 
van ons voorbereidend hoger onderwijs, Zwolle, 1958. Also see J. Bloemendal, Spiegel 
van het dagelijks leven? Latijnse school en toneel in de noordelijke Nederlanden in de 
zestiende en de zeventiende eeuw, Hilversum, 2003. 

14 For the importance of humanism in the Latin schools, see P.N.M. Bot, Huma- 
nisme en onderwijs in Nederland, Utrecht, 1955. The expression ars bene dicendi is a 
definition of rhetoric given in Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 2.17.37. C£. Cicero, De 
oratore 1.28.83: ‘bene dicendi scientia’. See also the introduction to the present vol- 
ume, pp. 4-7. 
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ous school.? For the universities of the late Middle Ages, it has been 
calculated that students generally belonged to the top 20-3096 wealthi- 
est families in society. At the University of Louvain, only 10-1596 of the 
students were registered as pauperes in the matriculation lists, and even 
this group usually belonged to the more well-to-do classes. Therefore, 
even if scholarships offered the possibility of upward social mobility, 
this phenomenon must have been very limited in scope. It has been 
demonstrated that since the late fifteenth century, the more prominent 
public offices were for the most part held by people who were qualified 
by both descent and education." In sum, Latin education contributed 
to the empowering habitus of a social elite; knowledge of the classical 
tradition and the capacity to speak Latin ‘correctly’ were among its 
distinctive traits as linguistic sign[s] of social distinction'.'? 

We have seen that educational systems like this one play an impor- 
tant role in the maintenance of social relationships and in the access of 
individuals to prominent positions, and that education is a key factor 
in the transmission of values. Consequently, the interests of political 
and educational institutions are often at variance with each other, and 
it can frequently be observed that the former attempt to interfere with 
the composition of the school curriculum, including its canons, be it 
directly or indirectly. As a result, political or social developments are 
often accompanied by changes in various canons. Guillory thus describes 
canons as ‘lists of texts (syllabus, curriculum) continuously changing 
in response to the frictional relations between institutional and social 
reproduction'.? This is perhaps a fortiori the case for historiographical 
canons, because works of history often feature a very direct - and com- 
monly normative - representation of political relations. 


? For the knowledge of Latin in the sixteenth-century Low Countries, see M.C. 
van den Toorn et al, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse taal, Amsterdam, 1997, 
pp. 257-262, 267. De Ridder-Symoens, “Education and Literacy’, p. 16 estimates that 
in the Middle Ages, at least 296 of the population in the Low Countries attended a 
university. For a characterisation of the "illustrious school, see D. van Miert, Human- 
ism in an Age of Science: The Amsterdam Athenaeum in the Golden Age, 1632-1704, 
Leiden and Boston, 2009, pp. 30-35. 

© De Ridder-Symoens, “Education and Literacy’, pp. 16-17. 

7 H, de Ridder-Symoens, ‘De universitaire vorming van de Brabantse stadsma- 
gistraat en stadsfunctionarissen. Leuven en Antwerpen, 1430-1580’, Varia historica 
Brabantica, vols 6-7, 1978, pp. 21-126; M. Damen, "Education or Connections? 
Learned Officials in the Council of Holland and Zeeland in the Fifteenth Century’, in: 
K. Goudriaan et al., eds, Education and Learning in the Netherlands, 1400-1600: Essays 
in Honour of Hilde de Ridder-Symoens, Leiden, 2004, pp. 51-67. 

18 The quotation is from Guillory, Cultural Capital, p. 97. 

19 Guillory, Cultural Capital, p. 59. 
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This means that canons do not become fixed: they either keep 
responding to political and social change, or drop out of use and vanish. 
In the context of my hypothesis that Junius’ Batavia was instrumental 
in the shift to a new historiographical canon, this observation finally 
prompts the question what role individual scholars and teachers play 
in this open-ended process of change, and what characteristics enable 
them to do so. I would suggest here that proposals for adaptation of 
the canon only have a chance of success when they are brought for- 
ward by the mandarins of the educational institutions: the people at 
the top of the system, who are widely recognised for their superior 
credentials (scholarly skills, knowledge, style, genius, judgement, etc.) 
and who enjoy sufficient institutional backing.” 


FIRST PHASE: A NEW PARADIGM IN THE AGE OF ERASMUS 


It was around the turn of the sixteenth century that the first human- 
ists in the Low Countries secured such an institutional position and 
such wide renown. In the years 1460-1490, men like Rudolph Agricola 
and Wessel Gansfort had returned from Italy with humanist ideas, but 
they belonged to a group of extremely rare figures who often lacked 
institutional support and who were predominantly focused on moral 
philosophy and theology.” It was the age of Erasmus that witnessed 
the definitive settlement of humanism in the Low Countries. This is 
especially true for historiography, which was hardly practiced by the 
humanists of Agricola’s generation; none of them is known to have 
written about the history of Holland.” As we have seen above, human- 
ist historiography appeared in Holland during the lifetime of Reynier 
Snoy (ca. 1477-1537), one of Erasmus’ acquaintances, and more par- 
ticularly in the years 1510-1520, when apart from Snoy, scholars like 
Adrianus Barlandus (1486-1538), Cornelius Aurelius (1460-1531), 
and Willem Hermansz. (ca. 1466-1510) described the past of their 
province in humanist Latin. 


? See Guillory, Cultural Capital, p. 134: ‘the authority of Eliot as critical arbiter; 
p. 259: ‘the master theorist’s charismatic authority’. Of course, such charisma is at least 
partly a function of the institutional system. For the concept of credentials, see p. 59. 

21 J. DJsewijn, "Ihe Coming of Humanism to the Low Countries’, in: H.O. Oberman 
and T.A. Brady Jr, eds, Itinerarium italicum. The Profile of the Italian Renaissance in 
the Mirror of Its European Transformations, Leiden, 1975, pp. 193-301 (223-270). 

? TJsewijn, ‘Coming of Humanism’, pp. 256-260. 
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What attitude did these historians assume towards their predeces- 
sors? Rightly or wrongly, they perceived a strong discontinuity between 
themselves and their forebears. In contrast, medieval historians usu- 
ally did not shrink from expressing their dependence on their sources. 
Johannes a Leydis (11504), for instance, made the following declaration 
in the preface to the first redaction of his Chronicon comitum Hollandiae 
et episcoporum Ultraiectensium, written between 1467 and 1469: 


Do no let changes of style disturb you, my reader, because I have decided 
to leave untouched the words of other truth-tellers, being unwilling to 
break up the words of others. Thus I have collected them not only from 
various places, but also from different chronicles, histories, manuscripts, 
but I have followed most of all and particularly the chronicle of Johannes 
de Beke.? 


The entire tradition to which A Leydis belonged suffered conscious 
obliteration at the hands of the early humanists. At the beginning 
of this article, the example of Snoy was brought forward, who flatly 
denied the existence of predecessors. It can be demonstrated, however, 
that Snoy knew and extensively used A Leydis' chronicle. A similar 
strategy is observed in the edition of Adrianus Barlandus' De Hollan- 
diae principibus (first printed in 1519) that appeared in 1520 in a vol- 
ume entitled Libelli tres. In the autobiographical letter that opens this 
booklet, Barlandus vouches for the reliability of what he tells about the 
counts of Holland, but without referring to any predecessor: 


In commemorating their extraordinary deeds, I have applied myself to 
the maintenance of credibility with such anxiety, that I was not content 


? Leiden University Library, ms. BPL 127d, fol. 2*: “Nec te moueat, o lector, varietas 
stili, quia nolens interrumpere dicta aliorum, statui permanere integra dicta aliorum 
veridicorum, colligendo ea non tantum in multimodis locis, verum eciam ex diuer- 
sis cronicis, historijs, codicibus, maxime tamen et specialiter persequendo cronicas 
Iohannis Beeck’. About the work of A Leydis, see B. Ebels-Hoving, ‘Johannes a Leydis 
en de eerste humanistische geschiedschrijving van Holland', Bijdragen en mededelin- 
gen betreffende de geschiedenis van Nederland, vol. 100, 1985, pp. 26-51. For A Leydis’ 
life, see V.J.G. Roefs, De Egmondsche abtenkroniek van Iohannes a Leydis O.Carm., 
Sittard, 1942. In Aurelius' vernacular Divisiekroniek, a lengthy enumeration of sour- 
ces is found, which includes the work of A Leydis and De Beke: see Die cronycke van 
Hollandt, Zeelandt ende Vrieslant, beghinnende van Adams tiden tot die geboerte ons 
heren Jhesu, voertgaende tot den jare 1517, met die cronike der biscoppen van Utrecht, 
Leiden, 1517, sig. b". 

^ For an example of how Snoy used Johannes a Leydis, see I. Bejczy, “Willibrord 
en de grote boomstorting. Een mythe uit de oud-vaderlandse geschiedschrijving', Hol- 
land. Regionaal-historisch tijdschrift, vol. 24, 1992, pp. 65-77 (69-72). I am currently 
finishing a dissertation in which more examples will be discussed. 
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with one book, but visited many and various libraries, where some bit 
of information about these events was extant. 


It does not seem very likely, however, that Barlandus actually did so 
much research on the counts of Holland, since it has been shown that 
he generally drew his information from the Divisiekroniek, a work that 
is never mentioned by name in De Hollandiae principibus.” 

Claiming that no local historical tradition worth mentioning existed 
in Holland, and that the history of the province had to be composed 
by piecing together scraps of evidence, the early humanists presented 
their works as plants grown on a different soil: the classical tradition. 
And in typical humanist vein, this move is justified by referring to the 
stylistic excellence of the new canon. This orientation appears clearly 
from a disclaimer made in Snoy's preface: ‘I will easily obtain pardon, 
if my history does not abound in Sallustian elegance or Livian felicity, 
but in rough and ordinary speech’. Barlandus even went so far as to 
append a commentary to his own work, in which he evinced the qual- 
ity of his language by referring to classical usage and humanist manu- 
als of style by Lorenzo Valla and Marcantonio Sabellico.” 

This approach to the canon might well be described in Bourdieu's 
terminology: the first humanist historians denied the achievements of 
their predecessors and emphasised the valuable treasure of classical 


? A. Barlandus, Libelli tres conscripti his qui jucunda et utili rerum cognitione 
capiuntur. Uno principum Hollandiae, altero episcoporum insignis ecclesiae Traject- 
ensis, tercio res gestae continentur invictissimi principis Caroli Burgundiae ducis. Prin- 
cipum Hollandiae opusculo adjecta sunt scholia ejusdem Barlandi, Antwerp, 1520, 
sig. Aij: ‘in quorum egregijs facinoribus commemorandis fidei seruandae tam anxie 
studui, vt non vno libro contentus multas ac varias etiam bibliothecas adierim, vbi 
de hisce rebus aliquid extaret'. For the sources of Barlandus' history of Holland, 
see J. Ward, ‘Hadrianus Barlandus and a Catalogue of the Counts and Countesses 
of Holland Published at Amsterdam by Doen Pietersz’, Humanistica Lovaniensia, 
vol. 55, 2006, pp. 71-110 (80-84). About Barlandus' history of Holland in general, 
see E. Daxhelet, Adrien Barlandus, humaniste belge, 1486-1538. Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa 
personnalité, Louvain, 1938, pp. 98-101. Until now, Daxhelet's book is still the best 
and most extensive biography of Barlandus. 

% Leiden University Library, ms. BPL 838, fol. 17*: ‘facile veniam promerebor, si 
neque elegantia Salustiana, neque felicitate Liuiana, verum mea salebrosa atque tri- 
uiali facundia historia nostra scaturiat'. Snoy borrows this formulation from a letter 
by Erasmus to Robert Gaguin, printed in the latter's De origine et gestis Francorum 
compendium. See Erasmus, Epistolae, vol. 1, no. 45, p. 151: "Tanta est sermonis puri- 
tas, elegantia Salustiana, felicitas Liuiana’. The only article about Snoy's history is 
S. de Hemptinne, ‘Annius de Viterbe comme source dans le "De rebus Batavicis” de 
Renier Snoy’, Humanistica Lovaniensia, vol. 38, 1988, pp. 110-123. For Snoy’s work 
in general, also see Kampinga, Opvattingen, pp. 1-3, 8-12. 

7 Barlandus, Libelli tres, sigs Civ'-Div'. 
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literature that they brought to life again, because their possession of 
this (objectified) cultural capital - which their competitors did not and 
could not claim - made their services more valuable for prospective 
patrons and thus enhanced their social prestige. Such motives are clear 
in the case of Barlandus, who dedicated his work to three noble pupils 
who stemmed from the highly distinguished house of Egmont. Since 
his book was about ‘the deeds of the princes of Holland’, they were 
obvious candidates for its dedication, 'for you descended in Holland 
from those ancestors, whose admirable prudence caused Holland to 
blossom for so many years’, thus presenting his history as an adver- 
tisement for their family, and perhaps for the Habsburg-Burgundian 
nobility in general. Another point in case are Aurelius' Latin treatises, 
in which the prestige of the Batavian past as classical history is explic- 
itly connected with the noble Wassenaer family, who are presented as 
the descendants of Julius Civilis.” 

Thus it seems that the aggressive replacement of the historiographi- 
cal canon is closely connected with the first systematic attempts of 
humanists to gain a foothold in the institutions of power. The age of 
Erasmus witnessed the first humanists who were successful in securing 
financial support from a noble patron, or in obtaining a position in the 
service of a city government or the Church.? However, educational 
systems rather than political functions were the main institutional 
habitat of the early humanists, and they were specialised in the teach- 
ing of Latin. Some names of those who were engaged in secondary 


*8 Tilmans, Historiography and Humanism in Holland, pp. 58-60. This is also visible 
in the work of Snoy, for instance at Leiden University Library, ms. BPL 838, fol. 119", 
where he refers to the Wassenaers as ‘regia Bathauorum prosapia’. Kampinga, Opvat- 
tingen, p. 115 already pointed to 'Snoy's inclination to idolize these noble families’, 
that is, the houses of Egmont and Wassenaer ( Snoy's neiging deze adelsgeslachten te 
verheerlijken’). To give another example: at Leiden University Library, ms. BPL 838, 
fol. 401’, Snoy refers to Floris of IJsselstein as ‘one of the heroes of the Golden Fleece, 
a man of a warlike and unbroken spirit’ (‘vnus ex heroibus aurei velleris, vir martiali 
atque infracto animo’), and if the last book of the Historia Hollandie has a protago- 
nist, there can be no doubt that Floris plays this role. Also see J. Tracy, Holland under 
Habsburg Rule, 1506-1566: The Formation of a Body Politic, Berkeley, 1990, p. 71 
about Snoy's attitude towards IJsselstein. It should be noted, however, that the politi- 
cal orientation of Snoy's work is more complex than just favourable towards the class 
of nobles. In my dissertation, it will be argued that his attitude towards the nobility 
should be considered against the background of his function as an alderman in Gouda 
in the years 1510, 1512, and 1518 and of his message about the central government. 

? For the social basis of early humanism in the Low Countries, see IJsewijn, 'Com- 
ing of Humanism’, pp. 197-198, 268-269. 
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schools in the age of Erasmus have been mentioned above, and in the 
introduction to this volume. Humanism also gained a foothold in the 
universities, especially in the artes faculties. Since Holland did not have 
its own university, humanists from this province were usually found in 
Louvain. Barlandus' activity there is a good example, and the title of his 
Dialogi XLII ad profligandam e scholis barbariem utilissimi (first edition 
in 1524) speaks volumes about the kind of educational programme he 
was implementing. The crowning touch of the humanist project was the 
foundation of the Collegium Trilingue at Louvain in 1517.? 

In the case of Barlandus' De Hollandiae principibus, the presenta- 
tion of the canon should be considered from an educational perspec- 
tive, and especially that of language acquisition. In the dedication 
of his work to his noble pupils, he pointed to the fact that they had 
attended his courses at the university of Louvain for three years and 
that they showed clear signs of ‘being under the spell of an incredible 
enthusiasm for the bonae litterae’. The educational context is also vis- 
ible in Barlandus' remark that he 'related the battles and struggles of 
the illustrious princes, but not their shortcomings, so that your tender 
age will not be imbibed by any baseness in the meantime’.*’ It seems 
that Barlandus' history of Holland is first of all an instrument to teach 
pupils moral virtue and, judging by the references to bonae litterae 
and the presence of stylistic commentary, proper Latin. In sociologi- 
cal terms, De Hollandiae principibus thus cannot only be read as an 
endeavour to boost Barlandus' career, but may also be described as a 
means to instil the newly ‘discovered’ classical culture in an elite that 
could afford to enjoy Latin education, and therefore as constitutive of 
embodied cultural capital that facilitated the reproduction of the social 
order. This in turn would make the humanists indispensable as the 
guardians of the classical heritage. 


3 The vigour of humanism in the schools of the early sixteenth century has been 
discussed above. For the position of humanism in the universities in and around the 
Low Countries, see IJsewijn, ‘Coming of Humanism’, pp. 267, 275-276. The history 
of the Collegium Trilingue has been extensively described by H. de Vocht, History of 
the Foundation and the Rise of the Collegium Trilingue Lovaniense, 1517-1550, 4 vols, 
Louvain, 1951-1955. For Barlandus' educational programme, see Daxhelet, Adrien 
Barlandus, pp. 186-194. 

31 Barlandus, Libelli tres, sig. Aij": ‘Huc accedit, quod in hac florentissima Academia 
me profitentem iam prope triennium auditis, atque ita auditis, vt certis colligam argu- 
mentis vos incredibili studio teneri bonarum literarum. Accipite igitur Hollandi de 
rebus Hollandicis qualemcunque libellum meum, in quo praelia & pugnas Illustrium 
Principum, non vitia narrauimus, nequid interim turpitudinis combiberet vestra ten- 
erior aetas’. 
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SECOND PHASE: JUNIUS' BATAVIA AND THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
HUMANISM 


Between 1520 and 1570, after the first flowering of humanist histori- 
ography in Holland, no new Latin work of history about the province 
was published.? A revival occurred after the year 1565, when the States 
of Holland appointed an official historian: Hadrianus Junius. In the 
following years, Junius worked on a full-scale history of Holland. This 
plan was carried out only in part. By 1570, Junius had more or less 
finished a chorographical description of the province called Batavia, 
which was intended as a prelude to a narrative account of the past 
from antiquity up to and including the rule of the Burgundian dukes. 
Junius continued to work on the Batavia until his death in 1575, but 
he never started the project of a narrative history.? 

Junius' stance towards the historiographical tradition built on the 
example of the early humanists. Their views about this tradition, in 
which the memory of medieval historiography was effaced and classi- 
cal historians were presented as the ideal of writing history, were fur- 
ther developed and systematised by Junius. Of course, he fully shared 
their respect and enthusiasm for ancient writers. The entire text of the 
Batavia is strewn with signalled and unsignalled citations from clas- 
sical literature. Kampinga already complained that ‘Junius’ immense 
reading is shown by the tiringly large number of classical quotations 
and digressions with which his work is interspersed’.** Dirk van Miert 
has analyzed in detail how Junius enters into a dialectical relationship 
with Livy's famous preface by means of such unsignalled references.” 
But Junius also explicitly stated that in writing the Batavia as a choro- 
graphical introduction to his narrative, ‘I have followed the authority 
and the illustrious example of Cornelius Tacitus, a writer of imperial 


? [n the other provinces of the Low Countries, there was more activity. Good 
examples are the work of Jacobus Meyerus (1492-1552) about Flanders and that of 
Lambertus Hortensius (ca. 1500-1574) about Utrecht. 

55 For the genesis of the Batavia, see B.A. Vermaseren, “Het ontstaan van Hadrianus 
Junius’ Batavia’, in: M. Nijhoff et al., Huldeboek Pater Dr Bonaventura Kruitwagen 
O.F.M., aangeboden op Sint Bonaventura, 14 juli 1949 ter gelegenheid van zijn gouden 
priesterfeest en zijn vijf en zeventigste verjaardag, The Hague, 1949, pp. 407-426. Also 
see the contribution of De Glas to this volume, pp. 73-74. 

* Kampinga, Opvattingen, p. 22: ‘Junius’ enorme belezenheid blijkt uit het ver- 
moeiend grote aantal klassieke aanhalingen en uitweidingen, waarmee zijn werk door- 
spekt is'. Also see De Glas in this volume, pp. 73-76. 

3 D. van Miert, ‘Receptie in paradox: een vergelijking van de voorwoorden van 
Junius en Livius’, Lampas, vol. 37, 2004, pp. 209-215. 
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history’. In addition, he referred to Polybius as ‘the mirror and illu- 
mination of historians’, who ‘traversed the impassable regions of the 
Alps through which Hannibal had burst into Italy in order to hand 
down the truth about history (veritas rerum) to posterity with perfect 
and, so to speak, stubborn faithfulness (fides)’.*” 

This reference to Polybius’ method as particularly reliable is telling. 
In the second half of the sixteenth century, humanists such as Fran- 
cesco Patrizi, Francois Baudouin, and Jean Bodin had brought forward 
propositions for new conceptions of history that laid more emphasis 
on its status as a social science and its efforts to formalise methods of 
inquiry and presentation in order to counter the critique of sceptics.?? 
For these historians and philosophers, Polybius' work embodied the 
ideal of such historiography, which was sometimes simply referred to 
as the norma Polybiana.? Junius thus seems to present himself as a 
representative of the new movement in humanist historiography. This 
attitude towards the historiographical tradition constitutes a breach 
with earlier humanist historians and at least partly refutes Kampin- 
ga's view that ‘in historiographical respect, no differences of principle 


between the work of the famous Hadrianus Junius and that of his pre- 


decessors can be shown'.? 


% H. Junius, Batavia. In qua praeter gentis et insulae antiquitatem, originem...aliaque 
ad eam historiam pertinentia, declaratur quae fuerit vetus Batavia...quae item gen- 
uina inclytae Francorum nationis fuerit sedes, Leiden, 1588, sig. **": ‘auctoritatem & 
exemplum illustre Cornelii Taciti Augustae historiae scriptoris secutus’. 

? Junius, Batavia, sig. **3: ‘Polybius Historicorum speculum & lumen, vt integra 
& quasi obstinata fide rerum veritatem posteris traderet, Alpium inuia per quae Han- 
nibal irruperat, peragrauit’. 

383 D.R. Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship: Language, Law, and 
History in the French Renaissance, New York, 1970; G. Huppert, The Idea of Perfect 
History: Historical Erudition and Historical Philosophy in Renaissance France, Urbana, 
1970; J.H. Franklin, Jean Bodin and the Sixteenth-Century Revolution in the Method- 
ology of Law and History, New York, 1963. There is also ample attention for some 
members of the movement in A.T. Grafton, What Was History? The Art of History in 
Early Modern Europe, Cambridge, 2007. 

3 The importance of Polybius in the work of theorists like Francesco Patrizi (1529- 
1597), Francois Baudouin (1520-1573), and especially Uberto Foglietta (1518-1581) is 
well demonstrated by B. Reynolds, ‘Shifting Currents in Historical Criticism’, Journal 
of the History of Ideas, vol. 14, 1953, pp. 471-492 (484-492). 

^ Kampinga, Opvattingen, p. 21: 'In historiographisch opzicht zijn er in het werk 
van den beroemden Hadrianus Junius, in vergelijking met zijn voorgangers, geen 
principieele verschillen aan te wijzen'. I do not have enough space here to discuss 
Kampinga's ideas about Junius’ methodology, but I am not convinced that it did not 
differ significantly from that of his predecessors. Also see De Glas in this volume, 
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Image2 The manuscript of the Batavia. 
(Ihe Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, shelfmark: ms. 78 H 44) 
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The perception of historiography as a profession with a validated meth- 
odology of its own - in contrast to historiography as a literary genre, 
as the early humanists generally perceived it — can also be observed in 
the way Junius referred to medieval historians and to his direct prede- 
cessors. It seemed still too early for a full recognition of the medieval 
tradition, and Junius never mentioned any of its representatives by 
name. However, their existence was no longer ignored. In fact, Junius 
was among the first writers in the Low Countries to explicitly use the 
category of mediae aetatis scriptores, referring to writers which are nei- 
ther ancient (vetus) nor recent (recentior).*' They are often referred to 
for testimony, but Junius looked with suspicion at the information 
they provided. The entire second chapter, for instance, is devoted to a 
critique of the stories about giants found in local annals: Junius warns 
that the reader should read all those legendary stories from antiquity 
in the same way as one listens to fairy tales, 


since the historians of the Middle Ages did not have a sense of measure 
in their lies either, and they attributed to Charlemagne - whose surname 
derived from the greatness of his deeds - a prodigious and almost gigan- 
tic hugeness of limbs as the reason of his appellation, imagining that his 
face was six feet long and one foot wide, that his nose protruded half a 
foot, and that his waist girth was eight feet.? 


Junius approached his humanist predecessors with the same critical eye 
he applied to medieval historians, but not without mentioning their 


p. 77, who argues that Junius' use of archaeological evidence was strikingly innovative 
compared to that of his predecessors. 

^ Junius, Batavia, sig. *2": ‘vasto illo & immenso, veterum, recentiorum, mediaeque 
aetatis scriptorum oceano’. To my knowledge, no earlier instance of the term media 
aetas and its synonyms has been attested in the Low Countries. See U. Neddermeyer, 
Das Mittelalter in der deutschen Historiographie von 15. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert. 
Geschichtsgliederung und Epochenverstdndnis in der frühen Neuzeit, Cologne, 1988, 
pp. 245-265 (246). Junius' use of the term was first noticed by P. Lehmann, Vom 
Mittelalter und von der lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, Munich, 1914, p. 21. 
The term occurs only rarely in the Batavia: medieval works of history from the Low 
Countries are usually referred to as annales nostri or just plainly annales. Junius does 
refer by name to foreign medieval writers such as Burchard of Ursberg, Hermann of 
Reichenau, Gregory of Tours, and Bede. For Junius' views on medieval historiography, 
also see Kampinga, Opvattingen, pp. 180-181. 

? Junius, Batavia, pp. 9-13 (10): ‘quando etiam mediae aetatis historici Carolo 
Magno (cui rerum gestarum magnitudo cognomentum illud peperit) nullum men- 
dacijs modum statuentes, prodigiosam & tantum non giganteam membrorum vasti- 
tatem, cognominis materiam, attribuerint, affingentes illi faciem sesquipedem longam, 
pedem latam, nasum in semipedem porrectum, corporis crassitudinem intra zonam 
octonum pedum’. 
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names. The difference can be seen in the following passage. Bishop 
Balderic of Utrecht (918-975), Junius argues, could only have mobil- 
ised forty thousand soldiers, as some writers stated, if he implored the 
help of the cities in the vicinity. 


If Barlandus had added that, which is closer to the truth, he would not 
have got stuck in the same quagmire of error [as other historians]. For 
any monarch would bring together so many forces only with difficulty, 
and in the annals it is read that this bishop brought together much less 
of an army.? 


Other fellow humanists were treated with more respect. In a passage 
about the friendship of the Batavians with the Romans, Junius related 
that the Romans created an eternal testimony in marble to this warm 
relationship, *which is confirmed by Gerard Geldenhouwer, a man dis- 


tinguished by his reliability, on the basis of a stone dug from the ruins 


of the arsenal - about which I will speak later on - many years ago’.“ 


By discussing the views of humanist historians from the Low Coun- 
tries — apart from Barlandus and Geldenhouwer there are references to 
Hermansz., Lambertus Hortensius, Jacobus Meyerus, and Nannius? - 
Junius presents himself as participant in a specifically humanist dis- 
cussion about the past that has been going on for a few decades. The 
canon thus shows humanism as an established movement, and Junius 
as part of it. The central theme of the discussion between Junius 
and the other humanists is the fides of historical data. In view of the 


5 Junius, Batavia, p. 130: ‘Id quod veritati consonum magis si Barlandus adiecis- 
set, in eodem non inhaesisse erroris luto; tantas enim vires vix monarcha quispiam 
contrahat, multoque minus contraxisse iste Praesul vsquam in Annalibus lectus est’. 
Junius refers to a passage about Utrecht in Barlandus' Germaniae inferioris urbium 
catalogus: see A. Barlandus, Rerum gestarum a Brabantiae ducibus historia usque in 
annum vigesimum sextum supra MD restitutae salutis, Antwerp, 1526, sig. s5": *Habet 
& antistitem, qui in sacris latissime imperat. Hic tam diues ac potens, ut si quando sit 
necesse quadraginta hominum milia ad bellum possit armare’. 

^ Junius, Batavia, p. 34: ‘quod plures ante annos eruto e ruinis Armamentarij (de 
quo nobis postmodum erit sermo) vetusto lapide confirmat Gerardus Nouiomagus 
fidei praeclarus’. Geldenhouwer's discussion of this inscription, to which he refers as 
"vetustatis monumenta, mea aetate eruta, non procul a Legia oppido’, can be found 
in I. Bejczy and S. Stegeman, eds, Gerard Geldenhouwer van Nijmegen (1482-1542). 
Historische werken, Hilversum, 1998, pp. 60-63. The quotation is on p. 60. 

^ Junius’ interest in Snoy's work seems to have been limited. He knew a manu- 
script of the Historia Hollandie and he discusses Snoy's etymology of the name 'Hol- 
land’, but only refers to Snoy’s work in very vague terms (Collectanea Medici Goudani) 
and remarks about him that ‘I do not wish to wrestle with a ghost’ (‘cum larva luctari 
nolim’): Junius, Batavia, p. 176. Perhaps Junius regarded Snoy as a medieval author. 
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ambivalent feelings Junius expresses about the achievements of his 
humanist predecessors, it seems that he is also bent on demonstrating 
the improvement made by his Batavia on existing humanist histori- 
ography. For Junius, knowledge of regional humanist historiography 
thus functions both as an objectified form of cultural capital that testi- 
fies to his participation in the humanist movement, and as a contrast 
to his own scholarly accomplishments. As regards the first aspect of 
this attitude towards local humanist historiography, Junius thus clearly 
differed from someone like Snoy, whose awareness of belonging to a 
humanist tradition did not result in the inclusion of fellow humanists 
like Aurelius and Geldenhouwer in his historiographical canon. 

Junius’ attitude towards existing humanist historiography should 
also be considered in a wider context. Many passages in the Batavia 
emphasise that the revival of antiquity that is so characteristic of early 
modern culture in general had also taken root in the remote province 
of Holland. One might think of the sections about Renaissance archi- 
tecture, humanist literature, and the alleged invention of the printing 
press in Haarlem. Heesakkers claims that 


the space reserved in the Batavia for these and other economical and 
cultural-historical aspects of the County and its history makes this book 
written in the language of communication of that century, Latin, a show- 
piece with which Holland could present itself inside as well as outside 
the Seventeen Burgundian Provinces.” 


Historiography is certainly presented as one of the fields in which this 
cultural flowering takes place. In chapter 16, Junius presents a long list 
of brilliant men (ingenia) from various towns in Holland, and he does 
not fail to include historians. In the case of Gouda, he observes: ‘I see 
that Cornelius Aurelius, who was born in this city - which he referred 
to with the word Aurelius in an obscure rather than malevolent way, I 
think - is praised on account of both his poetry and historiography’.” 


1 See Heesakkers, in this volume, p. 33; Id., Tussen Erasmus en Leiden, p. 15: ‘De 
ruimte die in de Batavia is vrijgemaakt voor deze en andere economische en cultuur- 
historische aspecten van het gewest en zijn geschiedenis, maken het boek, geschreven 
in de internationale voertaal van de eeuw, het Latijn, tot een visite-kaartje waarmee 
Holland binnen, maar ook buiten de Zeventien Provincies voor de dag kan komen". 
About Junius’ exclusive interest in Renaissance architecture and art, also see De Glas 
in this volume, pp. 89-90. 

^ Junius, Batavia, p. 235: ‘Utroque et Poetices et Historiae nomine celebrari video 
Cornelium Aurelium eadem civitate ortum, quam obscure magis quam maligne (ut 
arbitror) sub Aurelii nomine designavit. Aurelius’ real name was Cornelius Gerardi, 
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The passage contains similar entries about Petrus Nannius from Alk- 
maar, Willem Hermansz. from Gouda, and Lambertus Hortensius 
from Utrecht - which is apparently taken as continuous with Holland 
here.“ Therefore, Junius’ canon of historians not only constituted cul- 
tural capital for Junius himself and, more generally, for the humanist 
movement in his province, but may also have functioned as such for 
any inhabitant of Holland who knew Latin and prided himself on his 
fatherland's level of civilisation.” 

Thus, the historiographical canon that is implicit in Junius' Batavia 
not only testifies to the established position and increasingly schol- 
arly ambitions of humanist historiography in Holland, but also to its 
attachment to Holland as a political and cultural entity rather than 
to particular noblemen, ecclesiastical institutions, or cities. Of course, 
the fact that the cause of humanism and the interests of Holland as a 
community coincide here should be regarded in the context of Junius’ 
appointment as official historian by the States of Holland. It is attrac- 
tive, therefore, to bring forward the hypothesis that the project of 
Junius’ Batavia — including its representation of the historiographical 
tradition - directly reflects the rapidly growing political self-awareness 
of Holland in the years 1565-1575.? While the province tore itself 
away from Habsburg domination, it seemed to feel a more urgent 
need than before to define itself: this occasioned both the definitive 


but he called himself Aurelius in reference to his birthplace: goud means 'gold' in 
Dutch, like aurum in Latin. Apparently, he took the name Aurelius as a derivative of 
this word. See Tilmans, Historiography and Humanism in Holland, pp. 12-13. At any 
rate, it is difficult to understand what Junius meant when he suggested that Aurelius 
might have used his name ‘in a malevolent way’. 

5 Junius, Batavia, pp. 234 (Nannius), 235 (Hermansz.), 237 (Hortensius). One 
might imagine various backgrounds to Junius' move of presenting Utrecht as continu- 
ous with Holland. First of all, it was common in the historical tradition since Johannes 
de Beke to assume the existence of a grand primordial Holland that encompassed both 
Holland and Utrecht. See Kampinga, Opvattingen, pp. 87-93, 119-120. Alternatively, 
in the humanist debate about the geography of ancient Batavia, some authors took the 
view that the Batavian lands extended from the coast of the North Sea in the West to 
the borders of Guelders in the East. See Kampinga, Opvattingen, pp. 57-63, 65-68. 

? [na letter to Suffridus Petri written in 1589, Renatus van der Duyn indeed called 
the Batavia an ornamentum for Holland: S.A. Gabbema, ed., Epistolarum ab illustribus 
et claris viris scriptarum centuriae tres, Harlingen, 1664, p. 486. 

5 This connection seems also implicit in a remark by S. Langereis, Geschiedenis 
als ambacht. Oudheidkunde in de Gouden Eeuw: Arnoldus Buchelius en Petrus Scri- 
verius, Hilversum, 2001, p. 52: ‘Dankzij de elkaar aanvullende publicaties van Junius 
en Dousa kreeg het gewest Holland, dat in Dousa's tijd een alsmaar machtiger positie 
binnen de Nederlanden zou gaan innemen, een respectabele antieke en middeleeuwse 
voorgeschiedenis toegeschreven'. 
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institutionalisation of humanism and the representation of Holland as 
having a mature humanist culture of its own.?' Junius' canon of his- 
toriography reflects the first phenomenon and supported the second 
one. This is wholly in line with Guillory's ideas that canons change 
in response to institutional developments like new regimes, and that 
political institutions tend to interfere with this process. 


THIRD PHASE: THE ORTHODOXY OF JANUS DOUSA AND 
JUNIUS' CANONISATION 


Despite the strong correlation between Junius' depiction of Holland 
and its historians on the one hand and his direct engagement with the 
political events around the beginning of the Dutch Revolt on the other, 
it must be noted that in at least one aspect, Junius' representation of 
Holland was not very durable.? Like earlier humanists, he seems to 
have attributed a leading role in politics to the high nobility: 'God gave 
them the command over the rudder of power, and he assigned to them 
the helm of the community with lawful authority’. This assumption 
also seems to underlie chapters 18 (about the castles of Holland), 19 
(about the nobility there), and 20 (about the monasteries of the nobil- 
ity in Holland). Junius 'idolised' noble families like those of Egmont, 
Wassenaer, and Brederode as much as the early humanists had done. 

At the time that Junius wrote the Batavia, this view still had some 
ground of justification. In the first years of the Dutch Revolt, the initia- 
tive was taken by noblemen. In 1566, a petition to suspend persecution 
of heretics was offered to Margaret of Parma by two hundred noble- 
men, who were led by Henry of Brederode and Louis of Nassau. One 
of the first measures taken by the Duke of Alba in order to repress the 
revolt was the execution of Lamoraal I, count of Egmont and Philip 
de Montmorency, count of Hoorne in 1568. In addition, a factor that 


* Cf C.L. Heesakkers, *Neulateinische Geschichtsschreibung im holländischen 
Humanismus des 16. Jahrhunderts’, in: S.P. Revard, F. Radle and M.A. di Cesare, eds, 
Acta Conventus Neolatini Guelpherbytani, Binghamton, 1988, pp. 201-209 (203). 

? On this subject, also see De Glas in this volume, p. 88. 

5 Junius, Batavia, p. 230: ‘quod his rerum clauum regendum Deus dederit, & 
Reipublicae gubernacula cum iusta potestate commiserit. Also see E.H. Waterbolk, 
"Zeventiende-eeuwers in de Republiek over de grondslagen van het geschiedverhaal. 
Mondelinge of schriftelijke overlevering’, in: Id., Verspreide opstellen, aangeboden 
aan de schrijver bij zijn aftreden als hoogleraar aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Groningen, 
Amsterdam, 1981, pp. 189-204 (196). 
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must have played an important role was the fact that Junius had relied 
on noble patronage for much of his life and that his appointment as 
official historian was largely due to the nobility, while some of the cit- 
ies resisted this decision.™ 

By the time Junius stopped working on the Batavia, however, the 
political situation had begun to change significantly. The high nobility, 
which had always performed the most important military and adminis- 
trative functions in the county, fell into disfavour. Egmont’s sons sided 
with the Spaniards: Philip of Egmont was a commander in Alba’s army, 
Lamoraal II of Egmont had a difficult relationship with the authori- 
ties in the Republic of the Seven United Netherlands and even plotted 
against William the Silent’s life, and Charles of Egmont worked as an 
ambassador for the King of Spain and became stadtholder of Namur 
in 1599. The main branch of the Wassenaer family had become extinct 
after John II of Wassenaer’s death in 1523, and their possessions had 
passed into the De Ligne family that was based in the Spanish Nether- 
lands. The Brederodes remained loyal to the Republic, but did not hold 
any exceptionally important offices after the (natural) death of Henry 
of Brederode in 1568.” Instead, the power over the Republic came to 
rest with a class of regents, which consisted of lower noblemen and 
families of wealthy burghers alike. 

It could be suspected that such a new balance of powers would 
lead to a somewhat different perspective on the past, and also to a 
slightly different attitude towards the canon of historiography. A few 
decades after Junius' death, such a new perspective was created in two 
works of history by Janus Dousa the Elder (1545-1604), published in 
1599 and 1601, the first one in verse, the second in prose. In these 
works, we find the same threefold division of the canon in classical, 
medieval, and recent historians that we also observed in the Batavia.°° 
Dousa's main innovation is the fact that he was very meticulous in his 


* For Junius dependence on the nobility, see Vermaseren, ‘Het ontstaan 
van Junius’ Batavia’, pp. 409- 416; Waterbolk, '"Zeventiende-eeuwers in de Republiek’, 
pp. 196-198. 

5 H.F.K. van Nierop, Van ridders tot regenten. De Hollandse adel in de zestiende en 
de eerste helft van de zeventiende eeuw, Dieren, 1984, pp. 47-50. Several side branches 
of the Wassenaer family, such as the Van Duvenvoirde family, still existed at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and Junius reverently referred to their abodes: Junius, 
Batavia, pp. 113, 115. 

*€ I have discussed Dousa’s division of the historiographical tradition - and the past 
in general - in C. Maas, ‘Covered in the Thickest Darkness of Forgetfulness: Humanist 
Commonplaces and the Defence of Medievalism in Janus Dousa's Metrical History 
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source references, especially in the prose history, and that his habit of 
accounting for the provenance of his information extended not only to 
humanist authors, but also to medieval writings: he showed no hesita- 
tion in referring to Johannes de Beke's Chronographia or the annals 
of the monastery at Egmond.” By way of advertisement, the reverse 
side of the title page of the verse Annales points out that 'the views of 
the writers from whom the facts and the topic have been drawn are 
indicated and pointed at with the finger, as it were’. 

This choice probably resulted from Dousa's pursuit of a methodol- 
ogy that would guarantee historica fides or even veritas. For Dousa, 
it was all-important 'not to stray even an inch from the straight path 
of the uncorrupted truth' Despite the rhetorical character of this 
commonplace, Dousa conducted very extensive research in narra- 
tive sources and archives: ‘I left nothing unexamined, nothing unex- 
plored, if it could provide a supplement to history and instruct and 
educate me with some knowledge of ancient times’. Wholly in line 
with these views, Dousa evaluated his sources in terms of reliability, 
just as Junius had done in the Batavia, and presented his own work 
as the new zenith: Dousa considered himself entitled to conclude that 
'after Willem Heda, a writer of the greatest accuracy and diligence, I 
am the very first to walk along this path, which has not been seen by 
others until now, nor has it been trodden or beaten’.® Of course, this 


(1599), in: A. Montoya et al., eds, Early Modern Medievalisms: The Interplay Between 
Scholarly Reflection and Artistic Production, Leiden, 2010, pp. 329-345. 

? For examples, see Dousa, Bataviae Hollandiaeque annales, pp. 208 (Johannes de 
Beke) and 380-381 (the annals of Egmond). 

* Janus Dousa the Elder, Annales rerum a priscis Hollandiae comitibus per CCC. 
XLVI. annos gestarum continuata serie memoriam complectentes, The Hague, 1599, 
sig. *i’: 'Auctoritates Scriptorum (unde res ac materies deprompta) indicatae ac veluti 
digito ostensae’. A similar expression can be found in Dousa, Bataviae Hollandiaeque 
annales, p. 155. For the phrase digito ostendere, see Waterbolk, "Zeventiende-eeuwers 
in de Republiek’, p. 192. For Dousa's treatment of sources in general, see Kampinga, 
Opvattingen, pp. 26-34. 

® Dousa, Bataviae Hollandiaeque annales, p. 391: ‘a recta incorruptae Verita- 
tis via...ne transuersum quidem vnguem vspiam discessuri'. For other examples of 
extensive truth claims in this work, see pp. 7-8, 173, 204, 224-225. Also see Dousa, 
Annales rerum gestarum, sig. ****iiij’: ‘Inque meis Scriptis nil prius esse Fide’. 

© Dousa, Annales rerum gestarum, sig. **ij’: ‘nihil inexcussum, nihil inexploratum 
reliquimus, quod modo ad Historiae facere supplementum; nosque aliqua Vetustatis 
notitia instruere atque erudire posset". 

$ Dousa, Annales rerum gestarum, sig. *****. ‘Primi inquam post Guillelmum 
Hedam, accuratissimae diligentiae Scriptorem, huncce callem insistimus; nec visum 
quidem aliis hactenus; nedum calcatum, vel tritum’. 
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has everything to do with the self-presentation of humanists as profes- 
sional scholars, and in Dousa's case, such a move might well have been 
triggered by a recent institutional development: the foundation of a 
new university at Leiden in 1575. Dousa was himself a member of the 
board of curators and librarian of the University, and it was in this last 
capacity that he received a commission to write his prose history.” 

In Dousa's case, however, this methodological ideal was accompa- 
nied by a lot of verbal violence at the expense of recent historians like 
Johannes a Leydis, Reynier Snoy, Jan Reygersberch, Petrus Bocken- 
berg, and Jacobus Brassica. This is acknowledged in the preface to the 
prose Annales: 


If perhaps at some point I will seem to have attacked and lashed these 
two vices [viz. ignorance and negligence] a little too harshly - because 
of the clearly demonstrable falseness of their views and their disgraceful 
flattery - you should consider that the vanity and inexperience of such 
frauds cannot easily be countered with any other kind of remedy.® 


Dousa's critique of the account they had given of how the first count 
of Holland was inaugurated is a case in point. 


This is what I would wish, since Snoy and others intended to interweave 
falsehoods with truth: that at least they would have set their mind on 
lying fitly and on finding some framework for their fabrications; that is, 
on pleasing the reader with the appearance of truth and on disguising 
their deceit. 


Consequently, more than Junius' principles of historiography, the 
methodological rules prescribed by Dousa have the character of an 
orthodoxy that draws a sharp dividing line between good and bad his- 
torians. In fact, Dousa himself suggests that his standards of reliability 
should be regarded as orthodox by referring to the views of Jacobus 


9 For Dousa's commission to write a history of Holland, see B.A. Vermaseren, 
‘De werkzaamheid van Janus Dousa Sr (t 1604) als geschiedschrijver van Holland’, 
Bijdragen en mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, vol. 69, 1955, pp. 49-107 
(58). 

$ Dousa, Bataviae Hollandiaeque annales, sig. *5': ‘Quae duo vitia ego, ob com- 
pertissima eorumdem mendacia ac foedas adulationes, sicubi paullo fortasse amaru- 
lentius incessisse ac flagellasse visus fuero; cogitare debetis, istiusmodi Tenebrionum 
vanitati atque imperitiae alio Medicinae genere haud facile succurri potuisse. 

* Dousa, Annales rerum gestarum, p. 21: 'Hoc tamen optarim, falsa intertexere 
veris / Propositum quoniam Snoio alijsque fuit, / Saltem uti concinne mentiri animum 
induxissent, / Figmentisque aliquod quaerere schema suis: / Scilicet & Veri specie 
oblectare legentem, / Et fraudes fuco dissimulare suas’. 
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Brassica about the etymology of the name ‘Holland’ as ‘a heresy, which 
has already been condemned long ago and hanged upon a new stake’. 
In Bourdieu’s theory, orthodoxy should be regarded as an attempt by 
a dominant class to make the beliefs underlying social reality appear 
innocent and self-evident. The historiographical orthodoxy of Dou- 
sa’s canon fits this analysis very well: the line he draws between ortho- 
dox and heterodox historians seems often motivated by the changed 
organisation of the community, and could thus serve to reinforce the 
social order. 

As regards the genealogy of Adolph of Borsele (1489-1540), lord of 
Veere, and patron of Reynier Snoy, Dousa suggests in his poetic his- 
tory that it was made up in order to please members of the nobility: 


Do these fabrications seem to be dedicated to the honour of [Jacqueline 
of Bavaria], or rather to be offered to your ears, Adolph? In whose veins 
runs Burgundian blood and whose mother is Anna of Borsele, who art 
wealthy and governest more than one dominion - which is the most 
important reason for the crowd of flatterers to trace back the family tree 
of Borsele to the dukes of Swabia.” 


In a similar fashion, Dousa argues in his prose history that recent his- 
torians like A Leydis, Snoy, and Bockenberg have told barefaced lies, 


firstly, out of ignorance of earlier times, and further out of a desire to 
flatter, and in order to find favour with a small number of noblemen, 
who did not seem to be distinguished enough if the origins of their fam- 
ily do not start with men like Midas or Falco and with fantastic pictures 
of obscure family trees; this happened not without ridiculous approval 
in the vernacular and the approbation of men who think that lying for a 
remuneration is not unuseful for themselves and matters little or noth- 
ing at all to the state.® 


§ Dousa, Bataviae Hollandiaeque annales, p. 248: ‘damnatam iam olim Haeresim, 
nouo paxillo suspensam’. Novo paxillo suspendere is an expression that derives from 
Varro’s Menippean satires and has been preserved in Nonius Marcellus, De compen- 
diosa doctrina 153.9 (s.v. ‘paxillus’). 

$6 P. Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, Cambridge, 1977, pp. 168-170. For 
Bourdieu, orthodoxy is an imperfect form of what he calls ‘doxa’, a term that refers 
to notions that are taken for granted and that buttress the social equilibrium. Also see 
Guillory, Cultural Capital, pp. 136-141. 

7 Dousa, Annales rerum gestarum, p. 25: 'Figmenta haec cujus largita videntur 
honori: / Auribus an potius haec data (Adolphe) tuis; / Burgundus sanguis, genetrix 
cui Borselis Anna; / Diues opum; & cui plus quam Ditio una foret. / Assentatrici quae 
causa potissima turbae, / Borselium ad Suevos stemma referre Duces". 

& Dousa, Bataviae Hollandiaeque annales, p. 77: ‘primum Vetustatis inscitia, mox 
libidine assentandi, atque in gratiam paucorum Nobilium, qui non satis Illustres fore 
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The connection between Dousa's aggression towards historians who 
were ready to accept oral tradition as a reliable source of historical 
information and the ties of the latter to the nobility were first observed 
by Edzo Waterbolk.® His observations show that the social develop- 
ments Junius failed — or refused - to observe in the early stages of the 
Dutch Revolt are incarnated in Dousa's approach to the canon, which 
thus becomes an instrument to bar unorthodox and undesired ele- 
ments in society from access to the past. 

The cultural capital that is constituted by Dousa's canon was there- 
fore not only an academic and humanist possession, but also an instru- 
ment capable of reproducing the new social order that had appeared in 
the young Dutch Republic at large. This is certainly one of the relevant 
backgrounds to Dousa's assertion that his pursuit of ‘a venerable and 
simple truth' (cana ac simplex veritas) is 'the duty of a good member 
of parliament, a patriotic citizen, and an official historian’.” Such a 
move of is of course not very surprising in view of the facts that Dousa 
had a successful political career in this country, he never missed an 
opportunity to present himself as the official historian of the States 
of Holland (historicus legitimus), and he dedicated both works to this 


videbantur, nisi a Midis & Falconibus, per fabulosas vmbraticorum Stemmatum Imag- 
ines, generis sui primordia auspicarentur non sine ridiculo Idiotismi nostri plausu, & 
approbatione eorum, quibus cum pretio mentiri, priuatim non inutile, Reipublicae 
parum vel nihil interesse existimatur'. Dousa takes up phraseology here from Tacitus, 
Historiae 1.1: 'Primum inscitia rei publicae ut alienae, mox libidine adsentandi aut 
rursus odio adversus dominantes’. For attacks on genteel representations of medieval 
history in the prose Annales, also see pp. 187, 207, 229-230. 

®© Waterbolk, ‘Zeventiende-eeuwers in de Republiek’. In this article, he also pointed 
out that most of the historians willing to rely on oral traditions, including Junius, 
Bockenberg, and Brassica, had at least Catholic leanings. However, it is difficult to 
relate Dousa's attitude towards Junius to this hypothesis: Dousa was harsh in his rejec- 
tion of the traditional fables, but he was himself a member of the (lower) nobility 
and - what is more problematic - by no means clearly a Protestant. Junius, on the 
other hand, was less unfavourably disposed towards the local tradition. His religious 
position is perhaps best described as tolerant Catholicism. Probably, their professional 
affinity played a more important role on this point than social and religious factors. 
For Junius' religious views, see D. van Miert, "Ihe Religious Beliefs of Hadrianus Jun- 
ius (1511-1575)’, in: R. Schnur et al., eds, Acta Conventus Neolatini Cantabrigiensis: 
Proceedings of the Eleventh International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, Cambridge 
2000, Tempe, Arizona, 2003, pp. 583-594. 

” Dousa, Annales rerum gestarum, sig. *ij’: ‘Hoc est boni Senatoris; hoc Patriam 
amantis Civis; hoc legitimi Historiae Scriptoris officium". By the word senator Dousa 
probably refers to the fact that he frequently acted as a delegate of the nobility (ridder- 
schap) in the States of Holland and the States-General. For the sake of convenience, I 
have translated this word with the somewhat anachronistic ‘member of parliament’. 
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influential political body." After the publication of the prose history 
in 1601, the States rewarded him with a golden chain and a medal 
worth six hundred pounds. In addition, he was granted exemption 
from the obligation to appear in Supreme Court of which he was a 
member.” In this perspective, it is not very difficult to understand 
why Dousa construes his canon of historiography as an official and 
bourgeois instrument. 

Thus far, I have only discussed Dousa's explicit discussions of his- 
torians in his own historiography. However, his activity as an editor 
was a factor in the canonisation process that should not be underesti- 
mated. The 1580s were an important decade in this respect. In 1584, 
Dousa published an edition of Barlandus' works about the counts of 
Holland, Charles the Bold, and the bishops of Utrecht, which also 
included a work by Geldenhouwer on the last subject.” Four years 
later, he made a posthumous edition of the work he had explicitly been 
commissioned to continue: Junius’ Batavia.” In 1591, Dousa wrote a 
preface in Dutch verses to the edition of Melis Stoke's chronicle by 
Hendrik Laurensz. Spiegel.” In the same period, there also appeared a 
collection of humanist historiography edited by a colleague of Dousa 


7 For the biographical facts, see C.L. Heesakkers, Praecidanea Dousana. Materi- 
als for a Biography of Janus Dousa Pater (1545-1604): His Youth, Amsterdam, 1976; 
C.L. Heesakkers and W.M.S. Reinders, Genoeglijk bovenal zijn mij de Muzen. De 
Leidse Neolatijnse dichter Janus Dousa (1545-1604), Leiden, 1993; Vermaseren, ‘De 
werkzaamheid'; P.J. Blok and P.C. Molhuysen, eds, Nieuw Nederlandsch biografisch 
woordenboek, Leiden, 1911-1937, vol. 6, pp. 425-429. Dousa himself describes the 
main outlines of his political career up to 1593 in Janus Dousa the Elder, Epistolae 
apologeticae duae, Leiden, 1593, pp. 3-10. 

7? Vermaseren, ‘De werkzaamheid’, pp. 65-66. 

73 Janus Dousa the Elder, ed., Hadriani Barlandi Hollandiae comitum historia et 
icones, cum selectis scholiis ad lectoris lucem, eiusdem Barlandi Caroli Burgundiae ducis 
vita, item Ultraiectensium episcoporum catalogus et res gestae, eiusdem argumenti libel- 
lus Gerardo Noviomago auctore, Leiden, 1584. 

^ For Dousa’s edition of Junius’ Batavia, see Vermaseren, ‘De werkzaamheid’, 
pp. 60-61. 

7?» There is some discussion whether Dousa also contributed to the edition itself: 
see Vermaseren, ‘De werkzaamheid', pp. 61-63; Waterbolk, ‘Zeventiende-eeuwers in 
de Republiek, p. 189 n. 2; C.L. Heesakkers, ‘Rhetorische marginalia in de metrische 
Annales van Janus Dousa Pater (1599)', De zeventiende eeuw. Cultuur in de Neder- 
landen in interdisciplinair perspectief, vol. 1, 1985, pp. 37-47 (45-46); J. W.J. Burgers, 
De Rijmkroniek van Holland en zijn auteurs. Historiografie in Holland door de Anony- 
mus (1280-1282) en de grafelijke klerk Melis Stoke (begin veertiende eeuw), Hilversum, 
1999, pp. 11, 339, 347-350. 
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at Leiden University, Bonaventura Vulcanius, which contained works 
by Aurelius and Geldenhouwer.”° 

Together, these facts create the impression that the Leiden human- 
ists carried out a more or less organised programme of rehabilitat- 
ing previous humanist historians who had written about Holland. The 
important point here is that Janus Dousa contributed significantly to 
the canonical status of Junius’ Batavia. And he supported this effort 
by favourable references to Junius in his own works. In the preface to 
Stoke's chronicle, a very important document in the history of Dutch 
historiography, Dousa discussed the efforts he had to make, and then 
suddenly referred to Junius: 


This has frightened my heart so often, not without a strong desire that 
someone like Junius would take this task in hand and relieve me from 
this heavy burden and the shame. But unfortunately, he passed away 
(alas!) and has left this web on the loom, having woven only half of the 
work, as regards our ancient Batavia." 


In the poetic history, Junius' presence is less prominent, but as Hees- 
akkers has shown, Dousa subtly refers to his predecessor's work by 
adopting a phrase from the latter's preface in his own dedication.” 
In the prose Annales, however, Junius' name has become shorthand 
for good historiography. Thus, Dousa refers to ‘that consular judge- 
ment of Barlandus, Hortensius, Meyerus, and Junius’, ‘the limits pre- 
scribed by Heda, Hortensius, and Junius’, ‘the decree of the Junian 
oracle, and 'the best seats in the Junian theatre', phrases which are 


7$ p. Vulcanius, ed., Batavia sive de antiquo veroque eius insulae, quam Rhenus in 
Hollandia facit situ, descriptione et laudibus adversus Gerardum Noviomagum libri duo 
auctore Cornelio Aurelio, Leiden, 1586. 

7 Spiegel, ed., Hollandtsche riim-kroniik, sigs (:)iv’-[(:)(:)]" “Welc my het harte 
bang / Zo dicwyl heeft gemaikt, niet zonder groot verlang / Dat enen als De-Iong. 
dit werric nam by handen / En my van tswaire pack bevryde, en van scanden. / Maer 
leyder, deez’ is voort (en lais) heeft opt getouw / Dit webbe laten staen, voir zo veel’ 
als ons ouw / Batavien aengaet, ten halven afgeweven’. Dousa also contrasts the quality 
of Junius' work with the writings of Bockenberg, which he regards as abominable. See 
sig. [C)()]: “God ghave / Dat Iunius doch eens mocht opsien uten grave: / Om aen 
te schouwen (lais) wat schaed’ en woestheit groot / In zynen wyn berch doen deez’ 
Bocken, nair zyn doot. / Dien sy niet wairdich zyn syn schoenen-riem t'ontgespen, / 
Vol onrusts als een beer gesteken van den Wespen. / Nut tot geen ander saik dan om 
veel wit en schoon / Papiers te maken vuyl, (hoewel niet sonder loon)’. 

738 C.L. Heesakkers, ‘De Neolatijnse historiografie - Janus Dousa’, Lampas, vol. 18, 
1985, pp. 384-401 (395). Also see Heesakkers, “Neulateinische Geschichtsschreibung’, 
pp. 206-207. In addition, references to the Batavia can be found at Dousa, Annales 
rerum gestarum, sig. ****iiij", pp. 5, 10, 11. 
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often highlighted by means of capitals.” This does not mean, however, 
that Dousa is a wholly uncritical eulogist of his friend - noster Iunius, 
as he often calls him - and predecessor. In particular, he censures the 
various etymologies that can be found in the Batavia. 


It necessarily follows from this that the name Heim-ric should not be 
interpreted as one who owns an abundance of houses - which is specific 
for private individuals -, nor as one - as Junius prophesises - who is 
rich in property, as if it stood for Haven-ric in a contracted form caused 
by syneresis.?? 


After all, there should be no confusion as to who deserves the predi- 
cate of the best historian from Holland in Dousa's view. Nevertheless, 
it must be recognised that what Heesakkers argued about Dousa's role 
in remembering Junius as the incarnation of the academic tradition in 
Holland is certainly as valid for the field of historiography as it is for 
humanist scholarship in general.*! 


CONCLUSION: HANDING OVER THE TORCH OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


In this article, I have argued that a good understanding of how Junius 
shaped the canon of historiography in his Batavia is crucial to an 


7? Dousa, Bataviae Hollandiaeque annales, p. 173: 'Consulari illa Barlandi, Horten- 
sij, Meiéri, Iunij nostri denique sententia; 252: ‘Limites ab HEDA, HORTENSIO, IvNIO- 
QVE praescriptos; 248: ‘IvNIANI Oraculi Decreto’, 'IvNIANI THEATRI ORCHESTRA’. On 
p. 16 of this book, Dousa Jr refers to ‘Hadrianus Junius’ careful diligence’ (‘curiosa 
Hadriani Iunij diligentia"). For brief references to the Iuniana Batauia, see for instance 
pp. 26, 39, 86, 96, 166, 167, 245, 334, 381. 

*' Dousa, Bataviae Hollandiaeque annales, pp. 388-389: “Vnde consequi necessum 
est, vt Heimrici appellatio, non eum qui Aedificiorum copia abundet (quod priuato- 
rum est) neque (vti Iunius hariolatur) Peculij diuitem, vt quasi per Synaeresin con- 
tracte pro Hauenrico positum accipiatur'. Dousa refers to Junius, Batavia, p. 394: ‘Qui 
vulgo Henricus scribitur, aut Heinricus origine est, aut certe per synizesin contracte, 
quasi Hauenricus, ab haue, quasi peculij dives’. Note that Dousa tacitly corrects Jun- 
ius’ synizesis (the union in pronunciation of two successive vocals without forming 
a real diphthong) into synaeresis (the contraction of two subsequent vocals or syl- 
lables into one syllable). Other passages expressing critique of Junius' etymologies 
can be found at pp. 86, 246, 379, 385-386. For Dousa's somewhat ambivalent attitude 
towards Junius, also see Waterbolk, '"Zeventiende-eeuwers in de Republiek’, pp. 194 
n. 25, 197-198. 

8! See Heesakkers’ in the present volume, pp. 36-37 (or Heesakkers, Tussen Eras- 
mus en Leiden, pp. 17-18). In this section, and also on pp. 26-29 (or pp. 9-12), Hee- 
sakkers regrets that Junius' work fell into oblivion after the generation of Dousa and 
Paullus Merula (1558-1607). This idea should be qualified, especially as regards Jun- 
ius' place in the canon of historiography, which remained intact at least until the time 
of Arnoldus Buchelius (1565-1641) and Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660): see Langereis, 
Geschiedenis als ambacht, pp. 123, 212, 213, 214, 216, 224, 232, 234-235. 
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explanation of how attitudes towards the historiographical tradition 
in Holland developed in the course of the sixteenth century. I have 
followed John Guillory in assuming that canons should be regarded 
as a form of what Bourdieu calls cultural capital, as an important fac- 
tor that is involved in the reproduction of the social order and there- 
fore usually changes in response to changes in social structures. In 
this line of thought, I have demonstrated how the development of the 
historiographical canon in Holland related to the political history of 
the province and the institutional fate of humanism, how the political 
events of the sixteenth century affected the way humanist historians 
constructed canons that could serve the evolution of humanism into 
an official culture. 

The early humanist historians in Holland declared the existing local 
tradition irrelevant and only recognised a classical canon characterised 
by stylistic excellence. The background to this move was the attempt of 
many humanists to become established as protectors of the Latin lan- 
guage, which constituted a major source of embodied cultural capital 
at that time. The ‘purified’ historiographical canon thus represented 
attempts to secure the institutional position of humanism. In Junius' 
time, humanism in Holland had grown more mature and had become 
firmly rooted: Junius himself was even allowed by the States of Holland 
to write an official version of the past. This situation was reflected in 
his version of the historiographical canon, in which humanist histori- 
ography in Holland is presented as a coherent and ongoing debate and 
as an illustration of the high level of civilisation in the province. At the 
same time, Junius does not construe humanism as a literary phenom- 
enon anymore, but first of all as the methodical pursuit of historical 
truth. The canon he proposes thus functions as a source of socially 
distinctive prestige both for the province of Holland, which was in 
the process of breaking away from the kingdom of Spain, and for the 
humanists, who had established themselves as the guards of civilisa- 
tion. In all these respects, Junius must be regarded as the forerunner 
of Dousa, who tailored Junius' canon to the changed circumstances, at 
a time that humanism in Holland had attained full institutional status 
with the foundation of Leiden University. Central to this transforma- 
tion is the fact that Dousa aggressively separates the sheep from the 
goats. His new orthodoxy is motivated in terms of truthfulness, but 
is especially hostile to adulation of the nobility. In this way, Dousa's 
canon mirrors the balance of power in the young Dutch Republic, 
in which bourgeois regents played first fiddle. By consistently adapt- 
ing the canon of historiography, by updating the cultural capital they 
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could provide, humanist historians thus seemed to make an attempt 
at securing or improving their institutional position under changing 
political circumstances. 

It may be concluded that Junius' work indeed constituted a vital 
link in the development of historiography in Holland. He collected the 
efforts of the early sixteenth-century historians, showing that human- 
ism should be regarded as a settled tradition and a cultural ornament 
for his province, and reinterpreted their works as a tradition of profes- 
sional scholarship. This representation of matters could in turn serve 
as the basis for later views on the history of historiography. Junius' 
importance was recognised by his friend Janus Dousa, who gave him 
his due reward by making the Batavia publicly available and by includ- 
ing Junius in the pantheon of historians presented in his prose history 
of 1601. 


CONTEXT, CONCEPTION AND CONTENT OF 
HADRIANUS JUNIUS' BATAVIA* 


Nico de Glas 


The Batavia, the book Hadrianus Junius from Hoorn was commis- 
sioned to write by the States of Holland in 1566, belongs to what 
Anthony Grafton eloquently characterised as the smoothly classi- 
cal texts of humanist history, with their gleaming marble facades of 
unfootnoted Latin’.' Junius himself did not live to see the monumental 
result in print. He completed the book in 1570, but by then the politi- 
cal situation had evolved so dramatically that the very States which 
had commissioned the book forbade its publication. And when it 
was in fact finally published in 1588, the Habsburg world Junius had 
lived in was gone. Scholars like Justus Lipsius, Joseph Scaliger and 
Petrus Scriverius later called into question Junius' authority in mat- 
ters of geography, linguistics and history, but they never doubted his 
vast erudition and philological achievements. His Batavia, a glorious 
panorama of Holland's past and present, stands as a grand monument 
to what is now known as the 'Batavian Myth’. The myth would play a 
significant role in Dutch political discourse over the next two hundred 
years? Today however Ancient Batavia, the Batavian Myth and Junius’ 
Batavia have become a terra incognita to be rediscovered. As Junius 
once sighed: ^... everything in our world tends to shift and to fall...” 


* I wish to thank all those who gave me their support in writing this article. First 
of all Karl Enenkel for his thorough reading and comments. Toon Van Hal, Coen 
Maas and Dirk van Miert all gave me valuable suggestions. Robert Green took care 
of my English. 

! A. Grafton, The Footnote: a Curious History, Cambridge, MA, 1997, pp. 127-128. 

? [ use the adjective Dutch only when referring to the Dutch Republic or the King- 
dom of the Netherlands. 

> *..caduca et fluxa est mortalium rerum conditio’ (H. Junius, Batavia. In qua 
praeter gentis et insulae antiquitatem, originem...aliaque ad eam historiam perti- 
nentia, declaratur quae fuerit vetus Batavia...quae item genuina inclytae Francorum 
nationis fuerit sedes, Leiden, 1588, p. 309). The Batavia theme resurfaced some thirty 
years ago in a heavily politicised context, the turning point being Schóffer's essay in 
which he introduced the term 'Batavian Myth' (I. Schóffer, I. "Ihe Batavian Myth 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’ in: J.S. Bromley and E.H. Kossman, 
eds, Britain and the Netherlands V. Some Political Mythologies, The Hague, 1975, pp. 
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In the first centuries AD, Roman Batavia or the ‘Island of the Batavi- 
ans’ as it was generally known had been the subject of considerable 
interest. Its location at the Lower Rhine frontier, its special political 
and military status in the Roman Empire, and certain details of its 
history are mentioned by Caesar, Pliny the Elder and especially by 
Tacitus, who wrote extensively about the Germanic uprising in 68 
led by the Batavian Julius or Claudius Civilis. After the fifth century, 
however, there is no further mention of the Batavians.* Archaeological 
finds, including a few inscriptions, confirm the existence of Roman 
frontier settlements, roads, harbours, ships and even some temples but 
they shed no light on the character of the indigenous population. At 
best they indicate that there must have been a highly Romanized local 
elite. Recent excavations in the Roman/Batavian frontier camp of Vin- 
dolanda in northern England suggest that as a result of the Batavians’ 
military service in the Roman legions, some knowledge of Latin was 
widespread among all the inhabitants of Batavia. But their ethnic back- 
ground and language remain a mystery, as they left no trace in local 
traditions or in medieval chronicles? Their ‘Island of Batavia’ between 
the Rhine and the Waal is now called Betuwe, formerly Batouwe, and 
this may be the only remaining footprint of their presence. New finds 
in Maren-Kessel on the Meuse river seem to prove the one-time exis- 
tence of a large indigenous settlement or religious centre and to con- 


78-101). Although it has been generally adopted since, I agree with the objection 
of Sandra Langereis: ‘Myth’ nowadays implies evil intentions, lying on purpose. It 
would be better to use terms like ‘self image’: “conceptions about a nation’s own iden- 
tity versus foreign identities’ (S. Langereis, “Van botte boeren tot beschaafde burgers. 
Oudheidkundige beelden van de Bataven, 1500-1800’, in: L. Swinkels, ed., De Bataven. 
Verhalen van een verdwenen volk, Amsterdam and Nijmegen, 2004, pp. 72-105 (73)). 
Batavia was the subject of the Nijmegen exhibition ‘De Bataven’ in 2004 and the publi- 
cation of a collection of scholarly essays of the same name. Still, ‘Batavia’ is associated 
either with Jakarta, or the reconstructed Dutch East India Company ship Batavia in 
Lelystad or the adjacent mall Batavia Stad with its ‘Roman’ walls and gates. 

^ H.C. Teitler, Romeinen en Bataven: de literaire bronnen’, in: Swinkels, ed., De 
Bataven, pp. 20-38 (37) quotes several passages about the Batavians from Ammianus 
Marcellinus and Zosimus, all of them referring to the end of the fourth century and, 
interestingly, not very flattering. The fifth-century Notitia Dignitatum (occidentalis, 
35.24) mentions a Batavian cohort, but it is unclear if at that time it still consisted of 
real Batavians. 

5 T. Derks, ‘Beelden en zelfbeelden van de Bataven: de epigrafische bronnen’ in: 
Swinkels, ed., De Bataven, pp. 40-69 (51). 
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firm what Tacitus wrote about their originating from the Chatti in 
Hessen and their initial settlements south of the rivers. 

Junius' picture of these Batavians is of course based almost exclu- 
sively on the testimonies of the ancient writers ‘and not on the spec- 
ulations of the Moderns or on the silly tales of the Annalists'" He 
believes that the name of the Batavians was changed by the Vikings or 
Norsemen, who imposed the Scandinavian name of Óland/Holland on 
them.? But the Hollanders are still their true descendants. It is safer to 
assume, though, that throughout the first millennium the Rhine delta 
was in fact thinly populated and that the small communities living 
there did not stay in the same area for centuries, if only because of 
the recurrent and unpredictable flooding from the rivers and the sea. 
This precludes the possibility of any real ethnic or cultural continuity 
between Roman times and the Middle Ages.’ 


ANCIENT HOLLAND, 1100-1428 


To medieval chroniclers Holland's past was a dark and frightening 
story of giants, trees growing horizontally under the ground, donkey- 
eared kings and forbidding woods with bloodthirsty robbers and ani- 
mals. The oldest references to the historical county of Holland appear 
in the eleventh-century annals composed in Egmond Abbey (which 
may account for the important role the abbey plays in the found- 
ing stories). The Egmond lands are presented as the nucleus of the 
county, after the Frankish kings transferred them in 863 to Count 
Dirk I, whose background is alternately given as Frisian or Aquitanian. 
Although the abbey was said to have been built by the first counts in 
the tenth century, there is no archaeological evidence for such an early 


€ Tacitus, Histories, 4.12. N. Roymans, Ethnic Identity and Imperial Power, Amster- 
dam, 2004, p. 96. 

7 Junius to William the Silent, dedicatory letter of his Batavia: ‘non e nuperis recen- 
tiorum conjectaneis aut indoctis fabulosisque Annalium monumentis! (H. Junius, 
Epistolae, quibus accedit ejusdem vita et oratio de artium liberalium dignitate. Nun- 
quam antea edita, Dordrecht, 1652, p. 568). 

* Batavia, p. 178. 

? J. Bazelmans, M. Dijkstra and J. de Koning, ‘Voorspel. Holland in het eerste mil- 
lennium' in: T. de Nijs and E. Beukers, eds, Geschiedenis van Holland, 4 vols, Hilver- 
sum, 2002, vol. 1, pp. 21-68 (21 and 31). Certainly during the Merovingian period 
(fifth and sixth centuries) there is a marked occupation hiatus of the coastal areas, the 
deltas and the inland peat regions (L.P. Louwe Kooymans, The Rhine-Meuse Delta, 
Leiden, 1974, p. 45). 
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date. Drawings and sketches of its ruins made after it was destroyed 
in 1573 suggest that Egmond's simple Romanesque church dated from 
the twelfth century.’ 

Having successively conquered Zeeland, West-Friesland, Water- 
land and Gooiland in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the county 
emerged as a regional power. After the House of Holland died out in 
1300, the lands passed to their cousins from Hainault and later to the 
Bavarian dynasty. 


BURGUNDIAN AND HABSBURG HOLLAND, 1428-1572 


The Burgundian ‘empire’ was a patchwork of diverse territories spread 
over an enormous area, extending from the North Sea almost to the 
Mediterranean. The Burgundians both conquered and inherited the 
Low Countries, whose core and centre were populous and wealthy 
Brabant and Flanders. The county of Holland, incorporated into Bur- 
gundy in 1428, was by no means comparable to the two southern 
provinces with their large cities, high value commerce and industry. 
Still, Holland did have certain characteristics which would become the 
basis of its future success. The most important of these was the fact 
that power there was less concentrated in one place. Nobles and towns 
entered into a series of shifting alliances. Farmers and landowners had 
to agree on ways to protect their lands against the sea. Moreover, Hol- 
land’s towns were numerous but smaller and the power they wielded 
beyond their own town walls was not as great as in the case of Brussels, 
Ghent, Bruges and Ypres." But in the States of Holland their votes 
counted. Herring fishery flourished, as did the many trades that came 
with it. Maritime trade was important (although at the time it still 
consisted mainly of bulk freight: timber from Scandinavia, wheat from 
the Baltic, salt from Brittany and Portugal). But these very important 
economic assets were not controlled by a small elite, the nobility or the 
six main towns, among which only Amsterdam could be called a sea- 
port. Another peculiar feature of Burgundian Holland was that with 
the consent of the dukes in Brussels, who were much more interested 
in their wars with France, it waged its own sea wars against its com- 


1 J. Hof, De abdij van Egmond van de aanvang tot 1573, The Hague and Haarlem, 
1997, pp. 307-311. 

1 J.I. Israel, The Dutch Republic. Its Rise, Greatness and Fall, 1477-1806, Oxford, 
1998, pp. 24-25. 
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mercial enemies in the Baltic.? And when the Habsburgs finally con- 
quered the northern and eastern Netherlands, they owed their victory 
largely to the financing, armies and generals from Holland. Holland 
had its own agenda which Brussels tolerated as long as the tax money 
continued to flow in. 


RISING TENSIONS - JUNIUS ASKED TO DEFEND HOLLAND'S RIGHTS 


In 1566, political tension between the capital Brussels and the Seven- 
teen Provinces reached a climax. The provinces considered that their 
age-old rights were under threat: the right to be consulted on how 
their tax money would be used, the right to be governed and tried by 
their own people (and not by foreign officials or inquisitors) and the 
right of their States to convene without permission from the Brussels 
Council of State.” At this critical moment the States of Holland on 
5 February 1566 commissioned Hadrianus Junius, Holland's most illus- 
trious scholar, to produce a work of history documenting the ancient 
privileges and history of Holland and its many towns. The States had 
been inspired or rather pushed into this initiative by their stadtholder, 
the forward thinking Prince William of Orange, who was generally seen 
as the informal leader of the resistance to the throne." Interestingly, a 
month after Junius had been given his assignment, the States, in a let- 
ter addressed to the Governess, stressed their age old privilege of con- 
vening ‘without any consent of the Council’, an assertion that was to 


? [n 1535 Charles V had at his disposal a fleet of 400 ships from Amsterdam and 
Waterland alone, which was more than the combined fleets of England, France and 
Brittany. See L. Sicking, ‘De integratie van Holland. Politiek en bestuur in de Bour- 
gondisch-Habsburgse tijd', in: De Nijs and Beukers, eds, Geschiedenis van Holland, 
vol. 1, pp. 259-290 (274). 

? The most impressive of these rights was the Brabantine ‘Joyous Entry’ privilege 
which was referred to over and over again, e.g. by Johan Junius de Jonge in his Dis- 
cours and later by Grotius in his Annales et Historiae de rebus Belgicis. See M. van 
Gelderen, The Political Thought of the Dutch Revolt 1555-1590, Cambridge, 1992. Van 
Gelderen quotes an impressive number of political ‘apologies’ from the period 1568- 
1577 by Mathias Wesembeeke, William of Orange, Philip of Marnix of St Aldegonde, 
Johan Junius de Jonge and others, all of which center exclusively on liberty, privileges 
and the States. Religious freedom is referred to as just one of those liberties. In 1576 
the States of Holland even explicitly denied having resorted to armed resistance for 
religious reasons (ib. p. 136). 

14 B.A. Vermaseren, ‘Het ontstaan van Hadrianus Junius’ Batavia (1588), in: 
M. Nijhoff et al, Huldeboek Pater Dr. Bonaventura Kruitwagen, O.F.M., aangeboden 
op Sint Bonaventura, 14 juli 1949 ter gelegenheid van zijn gouden priesterfeest en zijn 
vijf en zeventigste verjaardag, The Hague, 1949, pp. 406-426 (415-416). 
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be repeated several times until after the Iconoclastic Fury of September 
1566, when they declared that ‘for the moment’ they would give in, 
without however giving up the privilege. The new king, Philip II, 
was born and raised in Spain. He knew very little about the Low Coun- 
tries and could not speak Dutch or even French. Nonetheless it did 
not take him long to realize that Orange, who at that time was his 
stadtholder of Holland and who under Charles V had always been a 
staunch supporter of the central government, now nourished ambi- 
tions opposed to his. He realized also that all the provinces were seeth- 
ing with anger and on the point of rebellion against Brussels’ ever 
tightening grip. 

When in the absence of the king the Governess Margaret of Parma 
was forced to suspend religious persecution of ‘heretics’ by the Inqui- 
sition in 1566, royal authority broke down. A wave of Protestant vio- 
lence swept across the Netherlands, from Flanders in the south all the 
way to Alkmaar and Groningen in the north. The first armed battle 
took place at Oosterweel near Antwerp in 1567. In that same year 
Philip sent in the Duke of Alba with his famous terceros. Orange fled 
to Germany, where he assembled an army and crossed the Meuse at 
Maastricht - only to be defeated, not on the battlefield but by Alba’s 
clever tactical and political maneuvers. Two highly respected members 
of the nobility, the Counts of Egmont and Hoorne, were beheaded in 
Brussels. Many towns openly rose up. Haarlem was captured in 1573, 
Alkmaar and Leiden besieged in 1574.! 


THE STATES OF HOLLAND REFUSE TO PUBLISH THE BATAVIA 


In the midst of this turmoil Junius continued to work on his great 
Batavia. Although it was commissioned to defend Holland’s privileges 
against the central government in Brussels, oddly it contains no refer- 
ence, not even implicitly in its subtext, to any kind of revolution or 


5 Vermaseren, “Het ontstaan’, pp. 415-416. 

16 From 1572 onwards, almost all of the towns in Holland ‘took this momentous 
decision to support Orange’s rebellion with great reluctance and for a variety of rea- 
sons’. These reasons were largely political and economical (Van Gelderen, Political 
Thought, p. 42). The uprising was subsequently hijacked by a minority of determined 
Calvinists, mainly from outside Holland, who immediately turned it into a religious 
civil war. An example is the Prince’s court preacher Loyseleur de Villiers from Lille, 
who used to write propaganda texts for William and did him the posthumous favour 
of inventing for him the beautiful last words ‘Mon Dieu, ayez pitié...’. 
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independence. Junius presents himself as a loyal subject of his Maj- 
esty, who is often praised and flattered. He expresses his dislike of 
the populace and the ‘foreign bandits’ and one of his letters suggests 
that he did not appreciate ‘theologians like Luther, Melanchthon, Cal- 
vin and the like who are no proper reading for a historian." How- 
ever, after the book was completed in 1570, he seems to have been so 
impressed by the recent events that he added a few passages about the 
heroism of Haarlem, Alkmaar and Leiden and about ‘the Spaniards 
who had lost all their honour and their glorious reputation forever'.? 
But he spares the legitimate king, which recalls a line from the Dutch 
national anthem Wilhelmus van Nassouwe, written in the same years, 
in which the Prince of Orange says: ‘I have always honoured the King 
of Spain'.? 

In 1570 Junius received his honorarium, but the States forbade pub- 
lication of the Batavia. The reason for this remains unclear - perhaps 
they wanted to avoid further heightened tension with Brussels or per- 
haps they were not pleased with its content since the book failed to 
clearly set out a list of their rights and privileges. Moreover, Junius' 
dedication and preface display a striking lack of the customary exuber- 
ant terms of thanks and flattery to the States. They can even be read 
here and there as overt criticism.” The first reason I mentioned seems 
to have been the most important one: after all, in 1570, the political 


7 Junius to Benito Arias Montano, 1 May 1570 (H. Junius, Epistolae selectae, nunc 
primum editae, P. Scheltema, ed., Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1839, p. 45). This scathing 
attack on the Reformers may have a been inspired by diplomatic shrewdness, as Junius 
asked Montano to procure a Roman dispensation to bypass the Index. See B. Rekers, 
Benito Arias Montano (1527-1598), London and Leiden, 1972, pp. 76 and 150. On 
Junius' religious beliefs see D. van Miert, "Ihe Religious Beliefs of Hadrianus Junius 
(1511-1575), in: R. Schnur e.a., eds, Acta Conventus Neolatini Cantabrigiensis: Pro- 
ceedings of the Eleventh International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, Cambridge 2000, 
Tempe, Arizona, 2003, pp. 583-594. 

?* Junius, Batavia, p. 259. 

1 ‘Den Coninck van Hispaengien heb ick altijt gheeert'. The poem is often wrongly 
considered as a Protestant revolutionary Geuzenlied. Protestantism is not mentioned, 
loyalty to the King is repeatedly stressed. The enemy is the ‘foreign tyranny’. 

The Resolution of 11 April 1570 forbids publication ‘with these two Dedications 
because ‘this is not what the States had ordered him to write’ (‘hy en hebbe andere last 
van de Staten’); see Vermaseren, ‘Het ontstaan’, p. 420. The States’ declaration of 1570 
that ‘several great Lords and important ministers of his Majesty’ (William of Orange, 
who in the meantime had been exiled) had required that they commission this book 
sounds almost like an apology; see Vermaseren, ‘Het ontstaan’, p. 426. Vermaseren 
also suggests that Junius’ irritation was caused by unreasonable demands, for instance 
from the city of Dordrecht. In his last year Junius still complained about the meagre 
reward he had been given (Junius, Epistolae, pp. 493-495). 
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situation had changed dramatically: Alba had come to Brussels. And 
this book, including the first part about ancient Batavia, can only be 
read as a forceful demonstration and statement of Holland's (and only 
Holland’s) status as a separate entity. The other sixteen ‘provinces’ and 
their towns are barely mentioned or not at all: they are foreign if not 
enemy territory. 

Junius continued making slight changes to his text until his death 
on 16 June 1575. When his younger friend Janus Dousa finally pub- 
lished the book in 1588, the two dedications were dated 1575 Leiden 
and 1575 Delft, while in reality Junius lived in Middelburg at the time. 
Another dedicatory letter to the book is found in Junius' Epistolae, 
dated Haarlem, 5 November 1572, in which, surprisingly, the Prince of 
Orange is addressed?! There is no trace of it in either edition. 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE BATAVIA 


Before 1566, Junius had never written about history, but as every human- 
ist scholar, he had a profoundly historical and antiquarian soul. Junius 
was a physician and a poet, but his life was devoted almost exclusively 
to classical philology and lexicography, as is clear from the long list of 
his editions, commentaries, translations and dictionaries.” Since Junius’ 
erudition was widely known, the Prince and the States considered him 
the most suitable candidate for the post of official historian. 

Junius calls his book A History of Batavia although it is anything but 
a conventional history book. More than half is devoted to Holland’s 
many virtues and assets and to a description of its towns, its noble 
families and their castles and abbeys. Many pages are covered with ety- 
mological explanations of the names of lands, rivers, tribes, towns and 
people. And when, in the most ‘historical’ first part, Junius attempts to 
reconstruct Batavia’s history, he frequently resorts to myths, legends 
about giants, miracles and sometimes stories invented by his predeces- 
sors Willem Hermansz., Gerardus Geldenhouwer, Reinier Snoy and 
Cornelius Aurelius (whose names are rarely mentioned, although he 
clearly depends on them). It must be said however that Junius includes 


21 Junius, Epistolae, pp. 567-570. 

? For a bibliography, see C. Heesakkers, Junius (Hadrianus) (1511-1575), in 
C. Nativel, ed., Centuriae Latinae. Cent une figures humanistes de la Renaissance aux 
Lumiéres offertes a J. Chomarat, Geneva, 1997, pp. 449-455. 
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many critical observations and sometimes real attacks, primarily on 
celebrities like Beatus Rhenanus, Jean Bodin, Henricus Glareanus and 
(more gently) even on his friend Johannes Goropius Becanus. Com- 
pared to his four predecessors mentioned above, Junius is strikingly 
innovative in his use and presentation of archaeological material in 
chapter 10, most of it originating from the ‘Brittenburg’, a ruin of 
what was said to have been a Roman fort which during his lifetime 
repeatedly surfaced at low tide on the beach of Katwijk.” His read- 
ers must have been thrilled to see the thirty sketches and drawings of 
the Brittenburg ground plan and the various objects which had been 
found there. A letter written a few months before his death shows that 
Junius had also wanted historical maps to be included ‘of the Two 
Batavias and of Overijssel and the true homeland of the Franks’.“ But 
on the whole, although the Batavia reveals Junius’ obsession with the 
past, it cannot be called a work of history in the sense of a historical 
narrative. 

In his dedication Junius calls his book a preliminary study, present- 
ing a mass of data, facts and figures that would be out of place in the 
two historic volumes yet to come. Junius compares his book to Taci- 
tus’ Germania which he claims was also no more than a short prepara- 
tory study on the geography, ethnology and culture of the Germanic 
peoples, written with the author’s great Histories in mind. This is obvi- 
ously not true. But the Germania was undoubtedly Junius’ model and 
main source, from which he borrowed almost every paragraph for his 
own use.” Junius also styles himself as a ‘logistoricus’, adopting the 
title of a lost miscellaneous work by Varro, the Logistoricus or Seventy- 
six logistorical books (Logistorikón libri LXXVI). The meaning of this 
title, a neologism coined by Varro himself, is still under discussion and 
we do not know how Junius understood it.?° 


? On the Brittenburg, see H. Dijkstra and F.C.J. Ketelaar, Brittenburg: raadsels rond 
een verdronken ruine, Bussum, 1965. On the illustrations and the world map in in 
Aurelius' Divisiekroniek (1517) see K. Tilmans, Aurelius en de Divisiekroniek van 1517. 
Historiografie en humanisme in Holland in de tijd van Erasmus, Hilversum, 1988, pp. 
61-67. 

4 Junius to Jacobus Muys ab Holy, 30 March 1575: “cum duplici Bataviae Veteris 
et Plinianae, Transisulanae, veraeque Franciae descriptione' (Junius, Epistolae, p. 497). 
On the impact of these innovations, especially in Scriverius' Oudt Batavien (1606), See 
Langereis, “Van botte boeren tot beschaafde burgers’, pp. 210-216. 

?5 The Civilis story in chapter 12 is taken from Tacitus’ Historiae, books 4 and 5. 

6 B. Zuchelli, Varro Logistoricus. Studio letterario e prosopografico, Parma, 1980; 
Van Miert, Voorwoorden, pp. 70-71. 
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Rather than a work of history, the Batavia should be called a 'chorog- 
raphy’, comparable to the many fifteenth- and sixteenth-century anti- 
quarian chorographies like Flavio Biondo's Italia Illustrata (1453), 
Conrad Celtis' Germania project (1453), Henricus Glareanus' Descrip- 
tio Helvetiae (1515), Joachim Vadianus' Epitome trium terrarum par- 
tium (1534), Ludovico Guicciardini's description of the Low Countries 
(1567) and William Camden's Britannia (1586). The genre owes its 
name and definition to Ptolemy (‘Chorography describes a part of the 
world, whereas Geography aims at the whole world’).” Chorographies 
are an expression of the humanists’ interest in ‘historical topogra- 
phy’ and are closely linked to the rise of nationalism in Early Mod- 
ern Europe. Towns, rivers and boundaries became places of memory; 
chorographies had historical and political subtexts and were, to use 
a modern term, a form of deep mapping. A typical example of how 
places become sacred is Junius’ great discovery of the IJssel frontier as 
the new boundary line of a much larger Batavia. Since the time Drusus 
dug the Fossa Drusi a former peninsula had become an enlarged ‘Insula 
Batavorum' that included the Veluwe, Utrecht, Waterland, Kennemer- 
land and West-Frisia. Junius calls this “Batavia Pliniana'. Having estab- 
lished this, he proclaims, in solemn priestly language and with prayers 
to the god Terminus that the new eastern boundary will forever be 
immovable.” 


EARLY MODERN HISTORIOGRAPHY IN HOLLAND 


Around 1500 Holland made its first appearance on the stage of Euro- 
pean historiography. Its growing economic and political successes had 
earned it regional renown and status, but in distant capitals like Rome 
and Madrid it was still known as Belgium or Germany.” The Ancients 
had obviously never heard about this tiny country. But the discovery 
of Tacitus Germania showed ancient Germany all the way down to 


7 Ptolemy, Geographia, Praefatio 1. The term is also used to indicate sixteenth- 
century town plans and town views. 

8 The idea met with some success: on Abraham Ortelius’ map its name is Batavia 
Recentior. Later Dousa would even use the name Batavia Juniana. 

? |n Bologna and Padua students from Holland (among whom Junius himself) 
were called Germani, sometimes Flamingi, but rarely Hollandi. See, e.g., G. Bronzino, 
ed., Notitia doctorum sive Catalogus doctorum qui in collegiis philosopiae et medicinae 
Bononiae laureati ferunt ab anno 1480 usque ad annum 1800, Milan, 1962, p. 30. On 
the discovery of the Germania see R. Donenfeld, Aureus Libellus: Tacitus’ ‘Germania’ 
en het Duitse humanisme, 1457-1544, Utrecht, 1997, pp. 28-33. 
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Image 1 Abraham Ortelius’ Belgii Veteris Typus (Antwerp, 1584), one of the first maps of the 

Netherlands in Roman times. From one ofhis last letters it appears that Junius wanted to include 

historical maps in his Batavia. This map shows all the features of ancient Batavia as Junius had 

described it: there is the old and a more recent Batavia, the IJssel boundary (Fossa Drusiana), the 

various tribes and towns: the towns’ names are printed in different fonts, specifying their age. 
(Amsterdam University Library, Special Collections) 
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the "Insula Batavorum’ in an entirely new light. In 1457, the later pope 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini was the first to quote from it. He used it for 
his own political purposes, as many politicians and historians would 
subsequently do. Junius was one of them. 

In Holland humanist literary culture emerged and took shape 
around the dawn of the sixteenth century. Historians like Hermansz., 
Snoy, but first and foremost the Augustan monk Cornelius Aurelius, 
all three from Gouda, introduced new forms of historiography, in 
which the newly found ancient texts played their part. These histori- 
ans had a particular reason for jubilation: a completely new tribe, the 
Batavians, had emerged - a tribe who according to Tacitus had lived 
on the “Insula Batavorum’ between the Rhine and the Waal and had 
enjoyed a privileged position within the Roman Empire because of 
their courage. The Gouda historians immediately identified Holland 
with ancient Batavia. Unexpectedly Holland had a glorious ancient 
past. In 1508 Erasmus wrote favourably about this interpretation. In 
one of his Adagia he quotes Martial's contemptuous line about the 
auris Batava but gives it a very positive turn and praises his fellow- 
countrymen for their present moral qualities.?? 

In 1517 Aurelius was the first to publish a history of Holland, the 
Cronycke van Hollandt, Zeelandt ende Vrieslant, later known as the 
Divisiekroniek.*' The book was written in Dutch and published anony- 
mously as soon as it had been completed. His use of the vernacular 
and the immediate publication demonstrated a fresh historical con- 
sciousness and ensured wide distribution and political influence far 
beyond the narrow circles of the scholarly world. Junius in his Batavia 
looked down upon the poor use of Dutch in his age, as did Dousa, who 
in 1591 spoke of 'the degenerated Lower German that nowadays ruins 
our language'.? The Divisiekroniek appears to be yet another world his- 
tory in traditional style with a strong biblical, ecclesiastical and escha- 


3 Erasmus, Adagia, no. 3535. Erasmus rarely showed any kindness to Holland. 
Wesseling suggests that this exception was rather a promotional exercise (A. Wes- 
seling, ‘Are the Dutch uncivilized?’, Erasmus of Rotterdam Society Yearbook, vol. 13, 
1992, pp. 66-102 (71). Elsewhere Erasmus calls himself ‘Gallic’ or at most 'Galloger- 
manic (ibid., pp. 79-83). 

31 An abridged edition, Dye Cronijcke van Hollant Zeelant ende Vrieslant van alle 
geschiedenissen int corte, Antwerp, 1538, would serve as a school book for over two 
hundred years (Tilmans, Aurelius, p. 179). 

* *bastart-duyts...deur welcke huydendaechs ons spraeck zo werd besmeurt. 
Unlike Junius, Dousa admired Melis Stoke's ‘pure Dutch’; C. Heesakkers and 
W. Reinders, Genoeglijk bovenal zijn mij de Muzen. De Leidse Neolatijnse dichter Janus 
Dousa (1545-1604), Leiden, 1993, p. 71. 
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tological focus. It has been described as the last medieval chronicle,” 
which is misguided if only because of the author's attempt to weave 
the newly found facts about Batavia into Holland's traditional legends 
about its past. At times the result appears clumsy, since the old British 
Giants, the Wilts and Slavs, the Trojan descent of the counts and 'King 
Ass Ear' still shoulder with Tacitus' Batavians. But the historical reality 
of Batavians and Romans is the focus of Aurelius' real interest and the 
old stories are rejected outright as ‘fairy tales for amusement ?^* Aure- 
lius had visited libraries in Paris and as he lived in a monastery near 
Leiden, the Haarlem and Egmond libraries were close by. He listed 
his written sources and tried to make use of archaeological evidence, 
although he could hardly read the Roman inscriptions and has even 
been accused of having forged one.” He also concocted a “Latin school 
for Batavian boys' in ancient Leiden, along with a Batavian king Bato 
who subsequently paraded through Dutch literature for quite a while.?? 
Gerardus Geldenhouwer made up a list of all the Batavian kings from 
Bato down to Duke Charles of Guelders (1467-1538). In 1610 Hugo 
Grotius would even invent Batavian harbour towns and town councils 
and a Batavian aristocratic Parliament. 

Aurelius may be called the father of the Batavian Myth which would 
enable Holland to appear on the European literary stage with dignity 
and in ancient dress. His decision to write in the vernacular meant 
that he would never reach the international audience, but it did reach 
Holland's readers. The sources for the history of the Batavians, and 
Tacitus in particular, treat the Batavians rather haphazardly, without 
any systematic historical or chronological order. Tacitus’ focus was 


* H. Kampinga, Opvattingen over onze Vaderlandse Geschiedenis bij de Hol- 
landse Historici der 16° & 17° eeuw, The Hague, 1917 (repr. Utrecht, 1980), pp. 1-3; 
J. Romein, Geschiedenis van de Noord-Nederlandsche geschiedschrijving in de Mid- 
deleeuwen. Bijdrage tot de beschavingsgeschiedenis, Haarlem, 1932, pp. 209-211. Their 
views were opposed by Tilmans, Aurelius, p. 83. 

% ‘fabulen ende visierde dichten’, (Divisiekroniek, 1.20). Tilmans calls the Trojan 
myth an early example of another Holland identity project, just as the Batavian Myth: 
K. Tilmans, ‘Aurelius en de Bataafse mythe in de Hollandse geschiedschrijving (tot 
1517)’, in: B. Ebels-Hoving, C.G. Santing and C.P.H.M. Tilmans, eds, Genoechlicke 
ende lustige historién: laatmiddeleeuwse geschiedschrijving in Nederland, Hilversum, 
1987, pp. 191-213 (197). 

55 This is the inscription ‘Gens Batavorum, Amici et Fratres Romani Imperii’; see 
Tilmans, Aurelius, p. 139. 

3% The ‘schola Latina’ is mentioned in Aurelius’ Defensorium; King Bato in Divisie- 
kroniek, 1. 11. The name was probably taken from a Roman inscription found in 
Leiden (Tilmans, Aurelius, p. 139). 
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somewhere else.” This lack of systematization made it easier for Aure- 
lius (and Junius) to freely attribute everything Tacitus wrote about the 
Germanic tribes to their own Batavians, as Geldenhouwer had done in 
his Historia Batavica.? 

Geldenhouwer (1482-1542) also played a very important role in 
introducing the Batavian Myth. He was born in Nijmegen in Guelders, 
far from Holland but close to the famous divortium Rheni where the 
Rhine splits and where, according to the classical writers, the ‘Insula 
Batavorum' began. He received the traditional humanist education 
and served various Burgundian and Habsburg masters for a few years. 
From 1524 onwards, he spent most of his life in the Holy Roman 
Empire and thus saw the Batavians' story from the East so to say, 
deciding that Batavia must have been the Betuwe, the fertile land 
between Waal and Rhine. Still, he was prepared to acknowledge that 
the ‘Island’ had reached all the way to the sea, thus including a major 
part of Holland. At the time a bloody war was raging between Guelders 
and Holland, and this may in part account for the ensuing scholarly 
dispute over these boundaries. Aurelius, Hermansz. and Snoy opposed 
Geldenhouwer's theory, maintaining instead that Batavia began much 
further downstream at Gorinchem, where the Meuse joins the Waal 
- the location of the border between Holland and Guelders. In the 
end, both Geldenhouwer and Aurelius won: the Betuwe was generally 
recognized as a legitimate part of ancient Batavia, but the Holland- 
ers took the prize. From then on, Batavia simply became the Latin 
word for Holland. The dispute is characteristic of the many scholarly 
quarrels about national territories and identities that erupted all over 
sixteenth-century Western Europe. Once Tacitus' Germania had come 
to light, the origin of the Franks and the relationship between the Holy 
Roman Empire and papal Rome were among the most important top- 
ics under discussion. 


?' Tacitus’ Germania has been variously interpreted. Some see it as a moralistic 
message: Germanic high moral standards vs. Roman moral degeneracy. Enenkel lists 
several other interpretations (K. Enenkel, "Ihe Enigma of Tacitus’ Ethnography: the 
"Germania" as a manipulative report in the Debates of Spring 98 AD’, in: J.F. van 
Dijkhuizen et al., eds, Living in Posterity. Essays in Honour of Bart Westerweel, Hil- 
versum, 2004, pp. 87-107 (89). Enenkel characterises the work as a quasi-objective but 
in fact manipulative report of a senator and provincial governor which was meant to 
strengthen the arguments for an attack on Germany. 

** This tendency drew fire from Germans like Paulus Volz (I. Bejczy and S. Stege- 
man, eds, Gerard Geldenhouwer van Nijmegen (1482-1542). Historische werken, Hil- 
versum, 1998, p. 22). 
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The first of the ‘two dedications’ to the States of Holland is a real dedi- 
cation, though in this case most of the praise is reserved for the author 
himself, while the unfortunate patrons are rebuked for their lack of 
patience. The second (To The Same) is more a preface and stern ser- 
mon about the duties of the historian in which the States are barely 
mentioned. 

The book itself is divided into 23 chapters of very uneven length, 
each with its own heading. There are two main parts, 1-12 and 13-20, 
which both begin with a solemn theoretical preface. 

Chapters 1-12 discuss ancient Batavia, in particular its rivers and 
boundaries, but chapter 9, which reaches far into the Middle Ages, 
deals with the Franks and their true homeland. Chapter 11 deals with 
the ‘lost Batavian towns’ like Noviomagus and Batavodurum, which 
in Junius’ time were ‘alienated’ from Holland and ‘stolen by foreign 
usurpers', the Duke of Guelders and the Bishop of Utrecht. In chap- 
ter 12 Junius retells Tacitus’ exciting story of the Germanic uprising 
under the Batavian Civilis in 68/69, the Year of the Four Emperors. 
Junius' account unexpectedly ends somewhere in the middle. Several 
other seemingly truncated stories in the Batavia imply that Junius did 
not put the final touch to his work,” even though the author's last let- 
ters show that he was thinking about its publication ‘as soon as peace 
returns’. 

Chapters 13-20 constitute a chorography of sixteenth-century 
Holland: its topography, its moral, cultural and economic assets, its 
thirty-two towns, forty castles and their noble owners and five noble 
abbeys. 

Chapters 21-23 are loosely connected to the rest of the book and 
appear to be addenda. Chapters 21 and 22 are about the (biblical) ori- 
gin of the Germanic peoples, and the identity of the Celts. Chapter 23 
turns to the etymology of the old Germanic names. As demonstrated 
by Toon Van Hal, languages and etymology were a real passion for 
Junius, as they were for Junius’ friend Johannes Goropius Becanus; 
they come up throughout the book.” 


3 E.g. on Caligula (Batavia, p. 37). 

^ Junius to Jacobus Muys ab Holy, 30 March 1575 (Epistolae, p. 496). 

4 Toon Van Hal in this volume (p. 190 and notes 7 and 8) stresses that the terms 
etymology and linguistics (and many more modern concepts, like nationalism), when 
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But despite the disparate character, the loose structure and the many 
digressions in the Batavia, its main theme is present on every page. It 
is Junius' patriotic zeal to stress Holland's unique identity, which gives 
the book its coherence and makes it into a monument. And we might 
call it the right book at the right time, considering what happened to 
Holland in the years to come. 


THE BATAVIA IN EARLY MODERN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Hermansz., Geldenhouwer, Snoy and Aurelius were long dead when 
Junius wrote his book, but most of their themes and features are easily 
recognizable in the Batavia. The years 1536-1574 have been charac- 
terized by Chris Heesakkers (see the first chapter in this volume) as 
the time ‘between Erasmus and Leiden’, a kind of lowland between 
two mountain ranges. Holland had no mountaintops to be proud of 
but it held Erasmus and the great poet Janus Secundus in great hon- 
our. Both had died in 1536. Humanist praise is of course often merely 
conventional and meaningless, but when Junius says about Secundus 
‘whose Kissing Songs will live as long as lovers’ lips open for kisses'? 
he sounds sincere. At the other horizon stands an even more impres- 
sive mountain range. The new university of liberated Leiden, founded 
in 1575, attracted a plethora of international celebrities from abroad 
like Justus Lipsius, Joseph Scaliger, Carolus Clusius, Simon Stevin, 
Bonaventura Vulcanius and Daniel Heinsius, later followed by great 
scholars from Holland itself. The Dutch Renaissance had begun. Since 
that time a shadow has fallen on the sixteenth-century lowland and its 
achievements, including Junius and his Batavia. I might add that this 
telescopic view of history is rather unfair or even wrong: and certainly 
Junius’ successes and achievements could very well be called gigantic, 
as they certainly were by his contemporaries. 

Junius’ many abilities, favourite subjects and vast learning fed into 
his ambitious Batavia project. From the book as we know it we can 
only guess how they would have influenced the historiographical parts 


applied to early modern times, do not have the same meaning. Linguistic genealogy 
for instance is nearly always intertwined with extra-linguistic arguments. 

? 'cujus Basia vivent dum basiis amantibus ora patebunt' (Batavia, p. 236). Hav- 
ing become suspicious I searched everywhere for the origin of this beautiful line but 
found nothing. 
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Two and Three. Only two sections of the Batavia contain historical 
narrative texts: chapters 12 and 17-20. Of these only chapter 12 (On 
Civilis) is a narrative of considerable length (30 pages in the 1588 
edition). In chapters 17-20 about Holland’s settlements the historio- 
graphical element is found mostly in the passages about the Egmond 
dynasty and abbey and about the six big towns, especially Dordrecht, 
Haarlem and Leiden. After that the 28 lesser towns’ histories receive 
less and less attention, till finally Junius reaches the last sad case of 
tiny Nieuwpoort which has lost not only its walls but also its history. 
These descriptions of local history are rather conventional and sketchy, 
with one sensational exception: the story of Laurens Janszoon Coster’s 
invention of the art of printing in Haarlem ‘128 years ago’, i.e. well 
before Gutenberg.” Apart from these two genuinely historical sections 
there are a few passages on the theory of history writing in the two 
dedications and at the beginning of chapters 13, 17, 18 and 19. 

In the first dedication Junius tells the ignorant audience that writ- 
ing history is laborious and time consuming and that the truth lies 
hidden at the bottom of a deep dark well. This is because the medi- 
eval chroniclers and the common people have been ignorant and lazy. 
They ‘murdered’ the venerable old names or mutilated them beyond 
recognition, so that Lugdunum has become ‘Leyen’, Drusoburgum 
‘Doesburg’, Cattorum Vicus ‘Katwijk’, Grinnes ‘Rhenen and Usipetes 
‘Zutphen’. He mentions the four sources he needed to explore in order 
to discover the ‘truth’: the classical writers, old documents, his own 
observations and the legends and myths. Of these four sources the 
second and third would seem most important to us, but in the Batavia 
they are rarely used.“ There are other sources which he does refer to 
in the book itself, like the early medieval annals of Einhart, Regino of 
Priim, Sigebert of Gembloux, Otto of Freising and Adon of Vienne, 
which all date from ca. 900-1200. References to Hermansz., Gelden- 
houwer, Snoy and Aurelius are rare, but he often uses them.* For 


5 Junius, Batavia, p. 255. On the controversy this gave rise to, see the Introduction 
to the present volume, pp. 12-13. 

^ An old charter that Junius saw himself is the privilege given by Count William II 
to the Hoogheemraadschap (District Water Board) Rijnland in 1255 (Batavia, p. 233). 
Personal observations are more numerous, for instance his visit to the Dannewerk in 
Schleswig (Batavia, p. 109), the Binnenhof in The Hague (p. 300) and the market and 
tower of Gorcum (Gorinchem) pp. 290-291); though in this last case I noticed that 
Guicciardini has exactly the same description. 

^ See the contribution by Coen Maas, in this volume pp. 55-56. 
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the history of the Franks Junius heavily depends on the short treatise 
(in the form of a letter) The origin of the Franks, written in 1547- 
1549 by Antonius Schonhovius. For the chorographical aspect he falls 
into step with Giovanni Bartolommeo Marliani, Beatus Rhenanus, 
Schonhovius, and primarily Lodovico Guicciardini's Descrittione, that 
appeared in 1567, when Junius was writing his book. An important 
source of Junius' many etymological and linguistic digressions seem to 
be Goropius' newly published Origines Antwerpianae (1569), as well 
as similar publications by Beatus Rhenanus and Jean Bodin. Strictly 
speaking these digressions are not history, but they do bear witness of 
the first hesitant steps into historical linguistics." 

Still, the classical writers and the myths are Junius' primary focus. 
Chapter 13 sets out a theoretical exposition of the historical value of 
poetry and myths. The myths are the classical ones, though the many 
Christian legends seem to belong to that same category. Both are 
treated with respect. The ancient myths are divided into ‘poetry’ and 
‘fable’. Neither can be taken literally, certainly not the fable. Historians 
must sift out truth from fantasy, but ‘without ever becoming com- 
pletely deaf to the alluring message of those Sirens'.?^ All of Holland's 
traditional Christian miracle stories are presented (albeit cautiously), 
even the one about the Countess of Henneberg who gave birth to 364 
children or the one about the mermaid of Purmerend who developed 
a great veneration for the crucifix. Generally Junius calls in reliable 
witnesses for these legends, like very old men, authorities like Erasmus 
and Vives, old inscriptions or the sanctity of popular tradition.” On 
several occasions, he explicitly says that he is adding an interesting 
legend in order to hold the reader's attention. Myths and legends may 
be used judiciously if no other explanation is possible. They belong in 


“© GB. Marliani, Topographia urbis Romae, Rome, 1544; A. Schonhovius, De Ori- 
gine Francorum (1547), with the additional Quodnam vocis Germanus etumon in the 
1549 second edition (see A. Matthaeus, ed., Veteris aevi analecta seu Vetera aliquot 
monumenta quae hactenus nondum visa, 10 vols, Leiden, 1698-1710, vol. 1, pp. 57-69 
(69-72); B. Rhenanus, Rerum Germanicarum Libri III, Basle, 1531; L. Guicciardini, 
Descrittione di tutti i Paesi Bassi, Antwerp, 1567. 

? On this subject see Toon Van Hal's contribution to this volume, “A Man of Eight 
Hearts. Hadrianus Junius and sixteenth-century plurilinguism’. 

^ Batavia, p. 169: 'neque eo pertingat perfectionis, ut nusquam Sirenibus illis quae 
incredibilia et manifesto falsa occinunt aurem accommodet’. 

? Very old men in Texel: Batavia p. 173; in Haarlem: p. 257; Erasmus and Vives: 
p. 347; a number of inscriptions and tile stamps believed to have been discovered in 
the Brittenburg at Katwijk: pp. 112-121; popular beliefs: p. 305. 
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the category of the hypotheses, like Junius' etymology of King Pippin's 
name in chapter 23 in which he uses terms like augurari and divinare 
(predict, prophesy).^? 

Junius' use of his classical sources can be studied in Chapter 12, in 
which he relies completely on the only existing source: Tacitus' report 
of Civilis uprising in the Historiae. But as he tells the story in his 
own words it is interesting to see what he leaves out, what he keeps 
and what he adds.” Junius’ version is a dazzling display of lexical and 
syntactical variations on Tacitus’ text. 

As a typical example of an addition I refer to Junius’ and Tacitus’ 
versions of the story of Civilis’ lost eye. Tacitus tells us in eight words: 
‘Civilis posed as another Sertorius or Hannibal because he too had 
his face deformed’. Junius takes a whole page to tell and explain this.” 
Here is a summary of his explanation: 


He was one-eyed but he was not ashamed of it, like Caesar and Domitian 
of their baldness. He was even proud of it, pointing to Philip of Macedon 
(who erroneously was called by Aristides a relative of the one-eyed Ari- 
maspians) and to Sertorius and Hannibal. Both lost an eye because they 
did their duty and were courageous. There are scholars (whose name I 
will not mention out of respect) who maintain he was arrogant but their 
judgement is unfair. Civilis was proud of it because honour inspired 
him, as was the case with King Philip (the enemy of Demosthenes) who 
even sacrificed a collarbone and a leg to his heroic ambition. As for 
Sertorius, he is praised by Plutarch and Sallust because he was happy to 
have lost an eye and thus shown his courage. 


Tacitus’ expression ‘he posed as a Sertorius’ is slightly contemptuous, 
which is of course the reason for this barrage of kings and heroes and 
lost limbs and classical quotations. The Batavia is an address to an 
invisible law court, a plea and defensive battle. Batavian history must 
be glorious, its hero must be noble. 

Junius’ additions are meant to strengthen the argument by adding 
as much Antiquity as possible. On the same page there is a clear case 


°° Batavia, p. 407. Pippin is explained as Dutch ‘Pijp in’ meaning ‘play the flute 
only for yourself’, like the lute players from ancient Aspendos used to do: they held 
the lute in such a way that one could not see their hands or the strings. The Pippinids 
were notorious egoists, who only thought of their own interests. 

51 See Coen Maas elsewhere in this volume on Barlandus and his use of the Divisie- 
kroniek, pp. 47-48. 

52 'Sertorium se aut Hannibalem ferens simili oris dehonestamento’; Tacitus Histo- 
ries 4.13; Batavia, pp. 137-138. 
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of tampering with the source: whereas Civilis, according to Tacitus, 
‘claimed to be a friend and partisan of Vespasian’, Junius states that 
'there was a long standing friendship between them, based upon a 
mutual admiration for each other's military prowess'. Elsewhere Junius 
cleverly uses a text corruption in order to change the river *Caldis 
(Scheldt) into Vahalis (Waal), without taking the trouble to tell his 
readers.” But the reader is supposed to admire this as a clever lawyer's 
trick or, to borrow Jan Waszink's expression in relation to Grotius: 
'a complex mixture of (perceived) truth and strategic selection and 
presentation’. 

Junius, like every scholar, fears ‘that his readers will think he over- 
looked certain things’. He had the reputation of being a walking 
encyclopaedia and had to live up to it. All Junius' works demonstrate 
a passion for collecting, listing and piling up. 

A peculiar passion, however, comes to light only in his Batavia. 
Venerating the past and deploring the present times is of course an 
age old theme, but the Batavia is pervaded by a specific nostalgia 
and despair about the present generation. Despite Junius' fervour in 
defending the cause of Holland, moments of weakness appear again 
and again. He laments the backwardness of his fellow-countrymen, 
even in Haarlem. He feels that the world has grown old and cold 
and that the old glories are lost forever. He laments the sad end of 
so many noble families and castles and in particular the tragic fate of 
the mighty Rhine.” Over and over again he brings up the Ubi nunc 
theme. Junius’ relationship with the rivers surrounding his ‘Insula’ is 
almost personal: he loathes the Meuse and venerates the Rhine, which 
enters Batavia with thundering waves, only to see its waters stolen by 
the Waal and the infamous Lek and Maas and forced to flow more and 
more slowly, till finally, centuries ago, its mouth was shut off forever 
when it dried up in the sand dunes near Katwijk, close to the ‘Ocean’, 
its former lover. 


°° Batavia p. 175. In his Animadversa, Junius also discusses of the names of Scheldt 
and Waal; see Van Miert's contribution to the present volume, p. 116. 

* H. Grotius, The Antiquity of the Batavian Republic, with the notes by Petrus Scriv- 
erius, J. Waszink et al., eds, Assen, 2000, p. 23. 

5 ‘ne quid omissum reliquisse viderer’ (Batavia, sig. *3v). 

5 On Granvelle's plan for a University in Haarlem: Batavia, p. 251; on the art of 
printing, ibid., p. 258. 

? He calls the Rhine ‘our metator': a metator is a person who sets the bounds. 
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LANGUAGE AND STYLE 


No trace of the famous Tacitean succinctness can be found in Junius’ 
rendering of Tacitus in Chapter 12, nor in the rest of the Batavia or 
any of his other works." This is understandable for Chapter 12 because 
here he must constantly add to and explain and embellish his model 
text: the result is a series of long and complicated periods in which 
strings of details and digressions are inserted and attached one to one 
another, so that sometimes they begin to resemble caravans. It does 
not make for easy reading, compared to the sober Latin of Hermansz., 
Snoy and Barlandus, let alone the pleasant homely vernacular prose of 
the Divisiekroniek or the Alder Excellentste Cronycke. 

A peculiar aspect of the Batavia is the omnipresence of Antiquity, 
even where one would not expect it. Junius sees in his people all the 
Batavian virtues and assets: an indomitable sense of freedom, hardi- 
ness, honesty and moral purity, tall handsome bodies. But Tacitus' 
Germania has the answers to many more questions: why the Holland- 
ers are so fond of drinking bouts and copious meals, why they prefer 
cheap funerals and graves, why there are narrow alleyways between 
the houses in Hoorn and Haarlem, why West-Frisians are Batavians. 
Junius seems to live in a peculiar dream time, in which Antiquity 
becomes more real than the Present. 

Etiologies of this sort abound in the ‘Praise of Holland’s Towns’ in 
chapter 17. The four pages about Utrecht consist solely of speculations 
about its ancient name Trajectum or perhaps Tricesima or Antonia. In 
Gouda Junius neither sees nor mentions the famous Gouda Windows 
nor the gothic town hall with its statues of the Dukes of Burgundy. 
What he does see is only the modest Renaissance portico at the back 
of the building because of its classical columns. The same holds for The 
Hague, where the Ridderzaal (‘Knights’ Hall’, the main assembly hall) 
is not mentioned, but the Renaissance colonnade is; and also for Delft 
where Junius is keen to point out that Tetrode first introduced Renais- 
sance sculpture. Junius calls him a second Praxiteles because of the 


% There is a Tacitean tradition in Dutch literature, exemplified by Grotius De 
Antiquitate and Hooft's Histories (and his translations of Tacitus) and revived by Vin- 
cent Hunink's recent translation of Tacitus’ Histories (V. Hunink, Tacitus’ Historién, 
Amsterdam, 2010). 
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Renaissance altar he made for St Hippolytus Church.? In Junius' time 
Holland's (and Europe's) towns still had a medieval appearance and 
atmosphere. The Church with its art, music, feasts and ringing bells 
was still omnipresent but Junius ignores them completely. In chapter 
16, which deals with painters, he refers to Renaissance art only, adding 
that the common man cannot comprehend it. The Gorinchem section 
discusses the question of whether the Columns of Hercules once stood 
in Drenthe or in the North Sea. Edam's shipyards make the author 
think of several ancient Greek ships and their names, and of Greek 
shipyards and ship builders, whose names are found in various clas- 
sical authors. Delft is compared to Delphi, and this time the present 
comes out ahead because Delft beer is useful whereas Apollo's prophe- 
cies were worthless. The town of Brill recalls ancient Sardinia with its 
waving wheat fields and their inherent diseases described by Salvianus 
of Marseilles.? The time-space continuum Junius lives in is illustrated 
by the following sentence, a breathtaking race through the ages: 


The old Persians used to parade with drawn swords as did the Greeks, 
but this custom was abolished, first in Athens according to Thucydides, 
but since Guelders and Frisia pose no threat to us anymore we too abol- 
ished it...but in Gooiland the ploughman always used to take his sword 
to the field.*' 


Without Antiquity everything becomes more or less pointless. In try- 
ing to explain the name of Rijswijk he refers to the Germanic tribe of 
the Rugii and rejects the explanation by the Dutch word rijs (twig). 
"What use is it’? he wonders.” History and etymology are worthless 
unless they serve to enhance ancient glory. 

In a way, then, the Batavia was meant to substantiate Holland's 
glory by recovering the traces it left in history and by inflating them by 
means of rhetorical procedures. The Batavia may have been 'unfoot- 


5 “(ab) altero Praxitele' (Batavia, p. 262). A few years later the altar was destroyed 
by radical Calvinists. 

6 On the cases of Gorinchem Batavia, p. 291; For Edam: p. 287; Delft: p. 260, Brill: 
pp. 296-297. 

& “Mos erat ut. ..accincti gladiis... incederent, quem Persis etiam in usu fuisse lego 
et in vetere Graecia antiquatum postea et reiectum ab Atheniensibus primis, uti locu- 
ples testis est Thucydides; sed is quoque postquam a Gelris et Frisiis secura sunt omnia 
nec Martem illi spirant amplius, desiit atque ex hominum prope memoria deletus 
est...neque ad aratrum et stivam colonus absque illis armis accedebat apud Goeylan- 
dos' (Batavia, pp. 230-231). 

€ “Quid ad rem facit? (Batavia, p. 308). 
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noted’, to recall Grafton's phrase with which this chapter opened, but 
in fact, the text itself serves as an extensive set of footnotes underscor- 
ing the marble facade of Holland's history. The building itself, the his- 
torical narrative proper, was written by later generations of humanists, 
who recognized a founding father in Junius. 


RECEPTION OF THE BATAVIA 


When Junius died in 1575 his History of Batavia was unfinished: the 
projected volumes two and three never materialized. The two (or three) 
manuscripts of the first volume, the Batavia, were probably in the pos- 
session of Junius' son Petrus and given to Junius' younger friend Janus 
Dousa, who published the book in 1588.9? Dousa had been the hero 
of Leiden's liberation in 1574 and also one of the founding fathers 
of Leiden University in 1575, when he had invited Junius to come to 
Leiden to teach medicine there.“ Having been appointed university 
librarian and State archivist in 1585, Dousa had been explicitly asked 
to continue Junius' history of Holland. In 1599/1601 he published his 
metrical and prose Annals (The Annals of Batavia and Holland) to 
which his talented son (Janus Dousa Filius) had made a substantial 
contribution. Dousa considered himself a Dutch Homer and great his- 
torian. He always speaks about Junius with affection and reverence but 
his epic cannot be called a continuation of the Batavia. First because of 
its form - thousands of elegiac distichs; second because of its distinctly 
more modern historiographical approach and systematic use of and 
reference to his sources. Still, Dousa remains, with Scriverius, the best 
source for studying the reception of Junius' Batavia, the most important 


& As early as 1576 Dousa had added some of Junius’ poems and letters to his Nova 
Poemata. See Heesakkers’ ‘From Erasmus to Leiden’ in the present volume, pp. 29 and 
36. Apart from the Leiden en Haarlem manuscripts there is a manuscript in the Royal 
Library in Brussels. This has the puzzling colophon ‘written in 1583 in Mijdrecht by 
Jan van der Burch’ (communication from Dr Michiel Verweij). 

& I have not been able to find any formal proof of Dousa's invitation, but a poem 
from his hand on the occasion of the new University (1575) shows how eagerly Junius 
was expected: 'Adsis o Pater omnium Leporum/ Adsis, alter Erasmus et Secundus/ 
Nostri temporis, erudite Iuni! (Come, oh Father of all Graces,/ come, oh second Eras- 
mus and second Secundus/ of our age, oh learned Junius!; J. Dousa, Novorum poema- 
tum secunda Lugdunensis editio, Leiden, 1576, sig. Qiij"). See also Heesakkers, in this 
volume, above, p. 36, n. 57. 
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of these sources being Dousa's Preface to Hendrik Laurensz. Spiegel's 
edition of Melis Stoke's thirteenth-century Riimkroniek in 1591.9 

At the same time the Batavian past became increasingly important in 
Holland's political self-image. In the first decades of the Dutch Repub- 
lic the States of Holland played a very active part in promoting (and 
sometimes prohibiting) publications about Holland's history, as in the 
cases of Dousa, Grotius, Pieter Bor, Emmanuel van Meteren, Domini- 
cus Baudius, Johannes Meursius, Mattheus Vossius and Hooft.® In 
1586 the Leiden professor Bonaventura Vulcanius published his Bata- 
via which contained several Batavia treatises by Cornelius Aurelius. 
In 1609 Hugo Grotius wrote his De Antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae 
in which he maintained that the new Republic's political institutions 
derived directly from the Batavians and had always existed, even in 
the time of the Franks and the Norsemen. In the same period Arnol- 
dus Buchelius and Petrus Scriverius found inspiration in Junius' pages 
on archaeological subjects.” Scriverius published three books on the 
Batavia theme$ while Buchelius composed his Monumenta and his 
Inscriptiones (both unpublished), a huge collection of inscriptions, 
documents and descriptions of monuments in Utrecht and Holland. 
Both refer often (and often critically) to historical, topographical and 
archaeological themes in Junius' Batavia.? Images 2a and 2b show how 
Scriverius took the illustrations and descriptions in Junius' Batavia as 
a point of departure for discussing archaeological remains recovered 
from the Brittenburg. 


® On the genesis of Dousa's Annals see Heesakkers en Reinders, Genoeglijk bove- 
nal, pp. 65-74. On Dousa’s Preface to Spiegel’s Melis Stoke edition, see Coen Maas, 
elsewhere in this volume, pp. 64-65. 

$5 J. Waszink, “Tacitisme in Holland: de Annales et Historiae de rebus Belgicis 
van Hugo de Groot’, De Zeventiende Eeuw, vol. 20: 2, 2004, pp. 240-266 (242). Rich 
rewards were given to Dousa for his Annals in 1601, to Scriverius for his Batavia 
Illustrata in 1609 and to Hooft for his Nederlandsche Historién in 1642. 

7 S. Langereis, Geschiedenis als ambacht. Oudheidkunde in de Gouden Eeuw: 
Arnoldus Buchelius en Petrus Scriverius, Hilversum and Haarlem, 2001, pp. 52, 122, 
210-212, 216 (Scriverius); p. 232 (Buchelius). 

& Oudt Batavien, nu ghenaemt Holland, Leiden, 1606, published under the pseud- 
onym of Saxo Grammaticus; Batavia illustrata, seu de Batavorum insula, Hollandia, 
Zelandi, Frisia, territorio Trajectensi, Leiden, 1609; Beschrijvinghe van Out Batavien, 
met de antiquiteiten van dien, Arnhem, 1612. 

® On Buchelius and Scriverius see Langereis, Geschiedenis als ambacht, pp. 204-218. 
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118 BATAVIA 





Item Samium poculum elegantiffimi operis rubrum, è 
Lemnia terra, vtcreditur, fummi lzuoris colloangufto,cu- 
ius medijs in faucibus;ceutübulusquifpiam crenatusaffur- 
gittore pandoquaterna foraminain cordis fpeciem figurata | 
praferente;cuiusinterioremambitü-quzdam veluti^mat- | 
garitarum linea , ititerfperfiscyanei coloris eranisdiftin@a, — 
tanquam limbus pulchré exornat , quod eius cauum auri 
admotum maris murmurantis fremitum reprzfentat : li- 
buit iftud (culptoris manu expreffum hoclocoapponere. . 


^ 


Image 2a Junius, Batavia, p. 118. 
(private copy) 
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188 ANTIQYITATES M 
quamvis hinc aberat,aperta tamen clataque manus eapfam 


amiflamque te(tàtur, 





Eodem in locoinventus lychnuspentilis, five lampas anes, 
cui cavum eft affabre circinatum,cum imminente quadrato | i 
cxlo,ad arcendum flamma periculum, vti apparet;live ctiam 
contra fumi furgentis nigrorem, 3 


at», m 62. 


Image 2b  Scriverius, Batavia illustrata, p. 188. 
(Ihe Hague, Royal Library, shelfmark: 1153 B 16) 


In 1652 a second (octavo) edition of the Batavia appeared in Dor- 
drecht. Though it uses a different font and footnotes instead of mar- 
ginal notes,” it is faithful to the first edition. In 1609 a translation of 
chapters 17-19 by Godefroy Boot appeared; it leaves out all the poems 
and some of the strange digressions like the one about the megalithic 
tombs in Drenthe.”! 


” Both the marginal ‘notes’ of the 1588 edition and the ‘footnotes’ of the 1652 edi- 
tion are nothing but short recapitulations of text parts. 

7 G. Boot, Een seer cort doch Clare Beschrijvinge van de voornaemste Ghemuyrde 
ende Ongemuyrde Steden ende Vlecken van Holland ende VVest-Vriesland, Delft, 1609. 
The first complete Dutch translation is my Holland is een eiland. De Batavia van 
Hadrianus Junius, Hilversum, 2011. 
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During the next generation the various scholarly subjects Junius 
treats in his chorography branched out into separate domains; system- 
atization and specialization became the new trends in historical writ- 
ing. This may be one reason why the Batavia was read less and less.” 

As noted at the start of this contribution, another reason for this is 
that Junius' political and cultural environment had vanished. Although 
he was an eye witness to a crucial period in Holland's history, he did 
not expect and certainly had not looked forward to a Calvinist domi- 
nated Republic. The new rulers instantly set out to distort the past and 
to create a Revolution Myth that suited them. Accordingly, Holland 
gradually acquired a less continental, more insular character as if the 
world ended at its Waterlinie. During the Golden Age this was not yet 
obvious. Much later it was.” 


” For further commentary on the reception of the Batavia see Coen Maas’ contri- 
bution in this volume. On the ‘mixed’ character of what would later become separate 
academic disciplines see Van Hal, below, p. 190. Chorography, for instance, is full of 
historiography, linguistic theories are ‘intertwined with extra-linguistic arguments’, 
viz. political and nationalistic motives. 

“The Dutch continue to study their revolt from a standpoint which is basically 
domestic, introspective, at times even parochial’ (G. Parker, Spain and the Nether- 
lands, 1559-1659: ten studies, London, 1979, p. 18). 


HADRIANUS JUNIUS' ANIMADVERSA AND HIS 
METHODS OF SCHOLARSHIP* 


Dirk van Miert 


INTRODUCTION 


Hadrianus Junius’ Animadversa of 1556 is subtitled ‘a treasure-house 
of all sorts of erudition’. In it ‘an almost infinite number of passages 
in authors are corrected and explained’.' If we are to believe the biblio- 
graphical overviews devoted to his scholarly output, the work testifies 
to his experience in textual criticism. According to a later critic: 


Junius here shows a profound knowledge of Greek and Roman anti- 
quity, a critical sense as fine as it is judicious, and a elegance of style, 
coupled with all the frankness and modesty of an author who genuinely 
labours to discover the truth.? 


Such introductions imply that Junius was an accomplished textual 
critic. In most biographical entries, however, the book is merely listed 
in the bibliographies, without further comment. Some entries omit the 
title altogether.* Junius was famous more for his influential book of 
emblems, his cultural history of Holland, Batavia, and his multilin- 


* [ am very much indebted to Chris Heesakkers and Anthony Ossa-Richardson for 
their comments regarding contents and style in earlier drafts of this paper. 

! H. Junius, Animadversorum libri sex, omnigenae lectionis thesaurus, in quibus 
infiniti pene autorum loci corriguntur et declarantur, nunc primum et nati et in lucem 
aediti. Eiusdem De coma commentarium, Basle, 1556. 

? V. Andreas, Bibliotheca Belgica, Louvain, 1613 (facsimile edition, Nieuwkoop, 
1973), p. 12; M. Adam, Vitae Germanorum medicorum qui seculo superiori et quod 
excurrit claruerunt, Heidelberg, 1620, p. 230; Vita, in: H. Junius, Epistolae, quibus 
accedit ejusdem vita et oratio de artium liberalium dignitate. Nunquam antea edita, 
Dordrecht, 1652, sigs *3-*8" (*7"). 

> Junius y fait paroitre une connoissance profonde de l'Antiquité Grecque et 
Romaine, une critique également fine et judicieuse, de la politesse dans le stile, jointe 
à toute la candeur et à toute la modestie d'un Ecrivain qui travaille sincerement à 
decouvrir la verité (J.-P. Nicéron, Mémoirs pour servir à l'Histoire des Hommes Illus- 
tres, Paris, 1729-1745, vol. 7, pp. 406-407). 

^ Eg. H. Brugmans, ‘Junius, (Hadrianus), in Nieuw Nederlandsch biografisch 
woordenboek, vol. 7, Leiden, 1927, cols 693-694; I.M. Veldman, ‘Junius, Hadrianus’, 
in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford, 2004, vol. 30, pp. 835-836. 
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gual dictionary, Nomenclator, frequently reprinted and revised. Most 
of his editions of classical texts are left unmentioned in the prefaces of 
modern critical editions such as the Oxford, Teubner or Budé series, 
and his name survives in only a few critical apparatuses. Junius’ name 
is also absent from the works on the history of classical scholarship by 
Rudolf Pfeiffer, Edward Kenney, and L.G. Reynolds & N.G. Wilson. 
J.E. Sandys mentions him once as being 'in good repute as an early 
editor on Nonius Marcellus' and adds in a footnote that he also com- 
piled a Greek and Latin Lexicon. Some of the models which inspired 
Junius to publish his Animadversa, such as Politian and Budé, are well 
studied, but his name is absent, again, from histories of philological 
miscellanea No modern article has ever been devoted to the Ani- 
madversa. The closest to such a study is Gilbert De Smet's paper on 
how the lexicographer Kiliaan used Animadversa V.6 in at least eleven 
entries of his Dutch dictionary.? This digression in the Animadversa 
contains a list of Dutch words which Junius believed to have Greek 
roots (see the treatment of this passage by Toon Van Hal in the pres- 
ent volume pp. 200-202). 

Despite the lack of serious attention given to the Animadversa, the 
book did enjoy one reprint, in the hodgepodge collection of Janus 
Gruter’s Lampas (1604)? and one expanded edition (1708) which 
incorporated additions which Junius himself made after the book 
was published.” Presumably, then, the work did have a readership. 
What did its readers find? What kind of philological work is it? Which 


^ R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship. From 1300 to 1800, Oxford, 1976; 
EJ. Kenney, The Classical Text: Aspects of Editing in the Age of the Printed Book, 
Berkeley, 1974; L.G. Reynolds and N.G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars, 3rd edition, 
Oxford, 1991. 

$ J.E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, vol. 2, repr. New York, 1967, 

. 216. 
P See for example D. Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship: Lan- 
guage, Law, and History in the French Renaissance, New York, 1970. 

8 G.A.R. De Smet, ‘Kiliaan en Hadrianus Junius. De "Libri Animadversorum”’, 
Taal en Tongval, vol. 8, 1956, pp. 1-12. 

? J. Gruter, ed., Lampas, sive Fax artium liberalium, hoc est Thesaurus Criticus, in 
quo infiniti locis theologorum, Jurisconsultorum, Medicorum, Philosophorum, Orato- 
rum, Historicorum, Poetarum, Grammaticorum, scripta supplentur, corriguntur, illust- 
rantur, notantur, vol. 4, Frankfurt, 1604, pp. 318-482 (with no prefatory material). 

0 H, Junius, Animadversa, eiusdemque de Coma commentarium, C. van Arckel, ed., 
Rotterdam, 1708. This edition identifies all post-1556 additions with double quotation 
marks (,,) preceding the newly inserted lines. I have used this edition for the present 
article. On the genesis of this edition, see the Appendix below, pp. 131-135. 
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authors and texts does it discuss? Is it antiquarian in character, or 
critical? And if so, what are Junius' methods: does he emend on the 
basis of manuscript evidence (codicis ope), or does he conjecture on 
the basis of his knowledge and experience (ex ingenio)?! Does he sub- 
stantiate conjectures on the basis of intratextual, intertextual or extra- 
textual evidence? Etymology or archaeology? 

The answers to such questions will allow us to place the Animad- 
versa in the history of classical scholarship. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to assess the Animadversa using the criteria of modern phi- 
lology, as Kenney judged so many early modern textual critics. Our 
primary concern is to gain insight into Junius’ methods of scholar- 
ship. Nonetheless, the meagre legacy of his textual criticism, as far as 
practiced in the Animadversa, will also be traced piecemeal through 
the critical apparatuses of later editions in the famous Teubner series, 
and occasionally in other modern critical editions. 


THE TRADITION OF PHILOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA 


When Junius decided to publish his collection of observations under 
the name of Animadversa, he placed himself in a traditional genre 
comprising all sorts of collections of loose philological remarks. 

In the dedication of the work to Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle - 
appointed a cardinal five years later - Junius ascribed the birth of 
this tradition to Cicero's freedman, Tyro. Tyro's own work, the Pan- 
dects, is said to have ‘encompassed all sorts of things’ (‘opus omnia 
complexum." After him, Julius Africanus gave his miscellaneous 
work the title Kestoi (Embroidered books), after the multi-coloured belt 
of Venus. That book principally dealt with military matters, but also 
treated subjects pertaining to agriculture and natural history. Junius 
lists other titles given to miscellaneous works: Aristotle's Peplos (a 
woven robe),? Clement of Alexandria's Stromata (patchwork), Origen's 


1 For these two fundamental techniques, see S. Rizzo, Il lessico filologico degli 
umanisti, Roma, 1984, p. 244, who refers to the famous work of S. Timpanaro, La 
genesi del metodo del Lachmann, Florence, 1963, p. 4. 

? Animadversa, ed. 1708, sig. **3'. Tyro’s work is mentioned in Gellius, Attic 
Nights, 13.9.4. 

? This pseudo-Aristotelian work, interestingly, was printed for the first time only in 
1566 by William Canter, ten years after the publication of the Animadversa. Canter, it 
seems, was not the first to ascribe it to Aristotle. 
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Stromata, Diodorus of Siculus Bibliotheca, Favorinus Cornucopia 
(perhaps Junius means his IIavtoóomi| iotopia, “History of all Sorts’, 
or his Anouvnuoveduata, ‘Memoirs’),'* Herodotus’ Musae (the nine 
chapters ofthe Histories each carry the name ofa muse), Aelian's Omni- 
gena historia (ie. the Varia historia), Diogenianus' IIepiepyonévntoa 
(Laborious Teachings for Poor Men),? and Gellius Attic Nights. Many 
Greeks wrote so-called cdupikta ‘to indicate versicoloured material’, 
such as Callistratus,'^ Philemon," Seleucus,'? Simonides," and the his- 
torian Ister.? Junius then moves quickly on to more recent examples: 
Politian's Miscellanea," a similarly entitled work by Petrus Nannius,” 
the Lectiones antiquae by Caelius Rhodiginus,? the Lectiones succe- 
sivae by Floridus, Pier Vettori's Lectiones variae? and Francesco 
Robortello's Annotationes. The works of Nannius, Floridus, Vettori 
and Robortello were published in the decade and a half leading up to 
1556: Junius was clearly jumping on the bandwagon of a genre which 
was gathering momentum. In fact, one year after the appearance of 


1 E.G. Schmidt, ‘Favorinus, in: H. Cancik and H. Schneider, Der Neue Pauly, 
Stuttgart and Weimar, 1996-2003, vol. 4, cols 450-451. 

5 This lost work formed the basis of Hesychius Lexicon, as Hesychius himself 
explains in his introductory letter to Alexander Eusebius, line 16 (K. Latte, ed. Hesy- 
chii Alexandrini Lexicon, vol. 1, Copenhagen, 1953, p. 1). This is the only source for 
our knowledge of its existence. 

16 According to Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 3.125b. 

The grammarian Philemon lived around 200 ap. According to Porphyry, 
Quaestiones Homericae, ad Iliadem 286-288, he composed ovdpptkta treating prob- 
lems in Herodotus. See G. Damschen, ‘Philemon [7]’, in Der Neue Pauly, vol. 9, cols 
786-787. 

18 Seleucus of Alexandria, according to the Suda, X200. 

1 Which Simonides Junius had in mind remains unclear to me; he says he owes 
this reference, as the preceding one to Seleucus, from Lucillus of Tarrha (Tarrhaeus), 
whose lost proverbia were collected by Zenobius, and published by V. Opsopaeus at 
The Hague in 1535. I was not able to consult that edition, but in the modern one of 
Zenobius’ Epitome collectionum Lucilli Tarrhaei at Dydimi I found no reference to 
Seleucus and one, not relevant, reference to one Simonides. 

? Or Istros; according to Junius to be found ‘apud Lycophronis enarratorem Zezen’ 
(Animadversa, 1708, sig. **3*; see Lycophronis Chalcidensis Alexandra sive Cassandra, 
commentariis Isac Tzetzis illustr[ata] atque explic[ata], Basle, 1546. 

21 A. Poliziano, Miscellaneorum centura una, Florence, 1489. 

? P, Nannius, Lvupixtov sive Miscellaneorum decas una, Louvain, 1548. 

? C. Rhodiginus, Lectionum antiquarum libri XVI, Basle, 1517. 

F. Floridus Sabinus, Lectionum subcisivarum libri III, in: Floridus, In M. Actii 
Plauti aliorumque Latinae linguae scriptorum calumniatores apologia, Basle, 1540. 

235 p. Victorius, Variarum lectionum libri XXV, Florence, 1553. 

6 See the modern critical edition: F. Robortello, De arte sive ratione corrigenda 
antiquorum libros disputatio, G. Pompella, ed., Naples, 1975. 
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the Animadversa, Robortello's treatise De arte sive ratione corrigenda 
antiquorum libros disputatio would appear: the ‘first attempt’ at a sys- 
tematic critical theory." 

Junius' reference to ancient precedents served as a defence of the 
miscellany. His more recent examples suggest that he conceived his 
own collection rather as a series of philological notes on a variety of 
ancient authors. But the former list helps to explain why Junius did 
not limit himself to mere discussions of loci and lectiones in ancient 
texts; his Animadversa often deals with broader historical or linguistic 
questions, such as etymologies of his mother tongue, or even digres- 
sions of a moral character. Significantly, in one of his letters he speaks 
of ‘my Animadversaria or Miscellanea.” 

Many works of ancient authors which Junius mentions in his intro- 
duction were, and still are, lost. Their titles were simply unearthed 
from lexicographical or Byzantine reference works such as those of 
Nonius Marcellus, the Suda, Hesychius and Johannes Tzetzes. What 
Junius himself published relied more on the models of his recent 
predecessors. 

The Animadversa has no clear structure. It is divided up into six 
‘books’ of unequal length.” Some of the material has been placed stra- 
tegically: Junius starts book 1 rather impressively with a chapter on 
marriage in Juvenal, a correction of passages in Horapollo and a scho- 
liast of Pindar, plus a castigation of ‘the very erudite’ Caelius Rhodigi- 
nus.” His discussion and edition of the Laus Pisonis covers the long 
first chapter of book 6, not least because he owed a manuscript of 
this work to Antoine Morillon, Granvelle's Flemish secretary?! Moril- 
lon is praised throughout the Animadversa, presumably to encourage 
Granvelle's patronage. Only in book 4, the longest of the six books, 


7 Kenney, Classical Text, p. 29. 

8 Junius to Antoine Morillon, undated (but shortly before the publication, and pre- 
ceding Morillon's death on 11 October 1556): ‘Paro aeditionem Animadversariorum, 
sive Miscellaneorum meorum’ (Junius, Epistolae, p. 80). 

? Book 1 contains 22 chapters (59 pages; 74 in the expanded edition of 1708); book 2 
contains 13 chapters (51 pages; 62 in ed. 1708); book three has 16 chapters (56 pages; 
24 chapters and 74 pages in ed. 1708); book four counts 29 chapters (40 pp.; 52 pp. in 
ed. 1708). book five has 21 chapters (49 pp.; 60 pp. in ed. 1708) and book 6 consists 
of 27 chapters (43 pp.; 55 pp. in ed. 1708). 

3 ‘multae lectionis homo’ (Animadversa, ed. 1708, p. 3). 

? On Morillon's antiquarian activities, see M.H. Crawford, ‘Antoine Morillon, 
Antiquarian and Medallist’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 61, 1998, 
pp. 93-110. 
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did Junius draw links between his chapters, making it appear as if a 
chapter's subject had been inspired by the contents of the last. Thus, 
he occasionally starts a chapter with a sentence such as "Ihe majesty of 
the Roman Empire, which is incredible and above dispute, reminds me 
of...’, or "Ihe occasion of one place suggests another'.? Three consecu- 
tive chapters (Animadversa 6.5-7) all deal with doves.” Twice, Junius 
claims that he is considering a question which came up during a meal, 
thus conjuring the image of symposium, which seems to have been his 
ideal of learned interchange? 


CONTENTS 


Most chapters in the Animadversa contain emendations of places 
in classical literature. There is a balance between Latin and Greek 
authors, both in classical, and in late Roman and Hellenistic sources. 
Occasionally a patristic source is treated. Junius presents a series of 
emendations on Tertullian's De pallio.?? At one point he excuses him- 
self for emending St Cyprian: treating such authors went beyond his 
professional remit. Junius also dealt with Byzantine writers. From 
the Animadversa, it would appear that Junius was equally interested 
in poets and prose authors. 

In his observations, Junius tends to focus on obscure vocabulary, 
often relating to rituals and objects. This dovetails with his love of 


32 Animadversa, 4.4 (ed. 1708, p. 219): ‘Incredibilis illa et extra controversiam poten- 
tissima Romani Imperii maiestas compellit meminisse me..’.; 4.10 (p. 228): ‘trahit loci 
unius occasio alterum’ Other examples: 4.15 (p. 237): ‘In eadem Ausonii epistola..’.; 
The subject of 4.17, about extemporary speech, likewise develops from the preceding 
chapter on the speed of writing. The same goes for 4.29 (p. 263): ‘In versibus Sillianis 
modo citatis Pelusiacum...’. 

? Animadversa, 6.5-7 (ed. 1708, pp. 341-345). 

* Animadversa, 3.8 and 3.12 (ed. 1708, pp. 164 and 197). In the prefatory letter 
to his edition of Curtius Rufus, Junius described a chance meeting in Bruges, which 
led to a dinner party with other scholars: Q. Curtius Rufus, De rebus gestis Alexandri 
Magni, regis Macedonum, opus, ita demum ad scriptum exemplar emendatum atque 
illustratum, ut posthac vix quicquam in eo desiderari possit, etc., Antwerp, 1546, sigs 
*37-*5*, The idea may also have inspired him to edit and translate Plutarch's Sympo- 
siaca problemata, Paris, 1547. 

3 See below, p. 118. 

36 Animadversa, 1.7 (ed. 1708, p. 26): Iniquum mihi fore spero neminem, si praeter 
artis meae et bonarum literarum professionem, emendandis etiam sacris scriptoribus 
manum admoveam, modo res extra dubium poni probarique queat. Locus est apud 
D. Cyprianum, lib. De idolorum vanitate, ubi de praestigiis et impostura daemonum’. 
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lexicography. In elucidating passages, Junius often relies on lexico- 
graphical and encyclopaedic works, but he also emends these dic- 
tionaries themselves. He most often has recourse to encyclopaedias 
and other reference works, such as those of Athenaeus, Eustathius, 
Hesychius, Pliny the Elder, Julius Pollux, Philostratus, Strabo, Syne- 
sius, Varro, and the Suda. He uses these to explain passages in Latin 
authors. Among his favourite patients are Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Horace, Martial, and Vergil. In Greek he prefers Aeschylus, Aris- 
tophanes, Euripides, Homer, and above all Plutarch. Some of these 
authors would receive special treatment by Junius after the publication 
of the Animadversa. Martial, for example, was published in 1559 from 
a manuscript acquired by Junius, although his name was nowhere to 
be found in this edition. It was reissued in 1568 with his own name on 
the title-page, as Chris Heesakkers explains in his contribution to the 
present volume. Of Plutarch's works, Junius refers almost exclusively 
to the Symposiaca problemata, which he had edited in 1547. 

At first sight, the Animadversa seems to consist of emendation alone. 
Junius uses various terms in his chapter-titles indicating the contents, 
and the phrase locus emendatus appears throughout. Similar expres- 
sions indicate that Junius has emendated or restored a passage: asser- 
tus (a menda), correctus, emaculatus, expletus hiulcus locus, liberatus 
(a menda), reditus germanae lectioni, restitutus (lectioni genuinae), and 
vindicatus (a mendis, a vitio, a macula). In these cases, Junius suggests 
the changing of a word or pair of words, although with vindicatus he 
also defends vulgate readings which had been badly understood or 
mistranslated by other commentators. 

Junius is also, however, concerned with the explanation of certain 
passages: a locus is often declaratus, enodatus, examinatus (pensicula- 
tius), excussus accuratius, explicatus, expensus, expositus (accuratius), 
illustratus, or revocatus ad examen. A word can be interpolated (vox 
interpolata, by a scholiast). Elsewhere he speaks of animadversa, obser- 
vare, or of disceptatio. 

The status of these discussions is somewhat less obvious: Junius 
may merely draw attention to a place (locus indicatus, notatus), or ask 
how confusion has come about (cur, unde, ratio(nes), docetur, origo, 
de usu). He may also correct other interpreters (translators or com- 
mentators) or to flag up an error for emendation. To get to grips with 
the character of the Animadversa, we will discuss a number of chapters 
from each of its six books. 
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Book 1 


Junius mentions Politian as a model in his dedicatory letter, but the 
Florentine critic is mentioned only twice in the Animadversa, in the 
first and the sixteenth chapter of the first book. In the former place, 
Junius relates that Politian, ‘whose judgement and erudition I have 
always valued highly’, treats (in Miscellanea 67) a passage on the pro- 
verbial unity of pairs of crows.” Junius points out three sources not 
mentioned by Politian, stating that one of them, Horapollo, has a cor- 
rupted passage.” He ends by wiping the floor with Caelius Rhodiginus, 
who seems not to have noticed the problem in Horapollo's source.?? 
Junius later notices, with apparent satisfaction, that Politian, in his 
Nutricia (rather than the Miscellanea) followed the Suda in the dis- 
puted origin of the mythical Hipponax.^? 

Politian is known for his reliance on manuscript evidence in his Mis- 
cellanea. Junius, by contrast, makes rather little use of manuscripts in 
his emendations. In this first book only one sequence of emendations 
is made on the basis of manuscript material: a number of passages in 
Statius Achilleid, a manuscript he acquired in England, superior to 
one ‘codex Lugdunensis'.*' Junius describes no specific characteristics 
of this manuscript, and does not even indicate whether it was vetus 
or vetustissimus. He refers to 'the reliability of a handwritten codex, 
which I happened to bring with me, together with some other manu- 
scripts, from England, after the monastery libraries had been thrown 
into disarray.” Junius had clearly taken advantage of the plundering of 
Catholic property after the Edwardian Injunctions, which he described 


? On the occasion of Juvenal, Satires, 1.116: ‘quaeque salutato crepitat Concordia 
nido’. 

38 Junius later added an emendation of Horapollo, incorporated into the 1708 edi- 
tion of the Animadversa. 

3 There is a marked contrast between Junius benevolent treatment of Politian, 
whose general conclusion he accepts, and Bartolomeo Fonzio’s penetrating critique of 
the same passage, annotated in the margin of a copy of Politian now kept in Harvard; 
see L.A. Ciapponi, ‘Bartolomeo Fonzio e la prima centuria dei “Miscellanea” del Poli- 
ziano (tav. I-III)’, Italia medioevale e umanistica, 23, 1980, pp. 165-177 (168-169). 

4 Animadversa, 1.16 (ed. 1708, p. 53). 

^' I have not identified this ‘Lyons’ codex, nor Junius’ own manuscript. 

2 Animadversa, 1.2 (ed. 1708, p. 4): ‘ad idem manuscripti codicis, quem forte ex Anglia 
cum nonnullis aliis asportaram, disturbatis illic iam tum bibliothecis coenobiorum’. 
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in several letters.? Perhaps Junius had tried to compensate himself 
for the loss of books he suffered when the library of his patron Henry 
Howard, where his own books and papers were kept, had been sacked. 
In a letter addressed to ‘an English prince’ Junius reported: 


When I was far away in Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey, my patron at 
that time, was summoned to court and sentenced to death, a good part 
of my library, which was kept in his study, was seized. I am now com- 
pletely occupied in recovering it (I will not mention the costs), and for 
that very reason I am forced to wear away the doorsteps of more power- 
ful people, and of those with whom my books lie hidden.“ 


Among the manuscripts he eventually acquired was also one contain- 
ing a text of Martial, which he later used for his own edition.“ 

No more than five other emendations are suggested by Junius in 
the first book of the Animadversa, all on the basis of parallels with 
texts from other authors. For instance, Junius presents the alternative 
spelling Bupalo (the name of a sculptor satirised by Hipponax) for 
bubalo (a water buffalo) in Horace, Epodes, 1.16.14, on the basis of a 
number of occurrences of Bupalo elsewhere (Pausanias, Description of 
Greece, 4.30.6; Suda, 1.588).*° According to Junius, Politian, in a verse 


5 On Junius’ observation of the stripping of the altars, see D. van Miert, “The 
Religious Beliefs of Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575)', in: R. Schnur et al., eds, Acta 
Conventus Neolatini Cantabrigiensis: Proceedings of the Eleventh International Con- 
gress of Neo-Latin Studies, Cambridge 2000, Tempe, Arizona, 2003, pp. 583-594; 
M. Aston, The Kings's Bedpost. Reformation and Iconography in a Tudor Group Por- 
trait, Cambridge, 1993, pp. 182-183. 

^ Junius to a Princeps Anglus, London, undated (presumably 1547): 'Absente me 
procul in Nordfolkia, cum capitis arcessitur Maecenas tum meus, Comes Surrianus, 
pars bona bibliothecae meae, quae in Musaeo istius adservabatur, direpta fuit. In ea 
recuperanda (taceo de debitis) totus nunc sum cogorque hac ipsa de causa frequentius 
potentiorum et apud quos mei libri delitescunt limina terere' (H. Junius, Epistolae selec- 
tae, nunc primum editae, P. Scheltema, ed., Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1839, 3-4 (4)). In 
another letter he writes of his ‘not inconsiderable’ library being destroyed’ (Junius to 
Petrus Vulcanius, Haarlem, 4 March 1559: ‘Direpta mihi praeter locuples stipendium 
etiam bibliotheca haud contemnenda'; Epistolae, 1652, 177-183 (179)); and of being 
‘robbed of my library, stocked with a wealth of all sorts of authors’ (Junius to Stephen 
Gardiner, London, undated (presumably late 1554) (Epistolae, 1652, p. 14): 'orbatus 
fui...bibliotheca mea cuiusvis generis authorum non parva copia instructa". 

^ See the contribution by Heesakkers to this volume, below. 

^5 Animadversa, 1.16 (ed. 1708, pp. 51-55). In his Adagia Junius discusses the ada- 
gium *Bupalium odium’ and refers back to the Animadversa: ‘Plura de hoc annotavi- 
mus in primo Animadversorum ubi correximus locum illum Horatii “aut acer hostis 
Bupalo"' (H. Junius, Adagiorum centuriae VII cum dimidia, Basle, 1558, cent. 5, no. 52, 
p. 508). 
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of the Nutricia which he quotes, followed the Suda. He never asks why 
Politian himself had never corrected the reading bubalo in Horace. 
Perhaps he regarded it merely as an orthographical variant, not worth 
commenting upon. 

In most chapters of book 1, Junius explains the use of obscure words, 
or traces subtexts. In Animadversa 1.18 Junius provides the first "seria- 
tim' edition of oneirocritical verses." There were several oneirocritica 
known at the time, but confusion surrounded their authorship. Junius 
lists a number of authors who wrote on dreams, including Nicostra- 
tus of Ephesus, Astrampsychus, Artemidorus of Daldis, and Antiphon 
the Athenian. Achmet seems to have been unknown to him. Oddly, 
Junius does not mention Nicephorus either, despite the fact that Nice- 
phorus is often mentioned in the Suda as the source of its oneirocriti- 
cal verses.?? In fact, Junius fails to inform his reader about the source 
of the verses in his work. The obvious suggestion would be the Suda 
itself, since all the verses, without exception, are found there. But three 
considerations indicate another source. First, if Junius had known the 
verses in the Suda, he would not have failed to notice that some of 
them are explicitly ascribed to Nicephorus, and hence would have 
listed Nicephorus in his overview of dream authors. Second, the Suda, 
at least in Ada Adler's edition, has a large number of oneirocritical 
verses which Junius did not quote.” Third, Junius put in the heading 
to this chapter the phrase ‘the oneirocriticon of an uncertain author'.^? 
If Junius used a source which had gleaned the verses from the Suda, 
it is not clear how he could have failed to notice the fact. After all, 
he knew the Suda well enough to refer to it in the same paragraph: 
‘Suidas claims that there were only four [instead of five oneirocritica] 
extant of this author [Artemidorus of Daldis]'?' Unless Junius dis- 
simulated the source of the verses in the Suda, it is likely that he relied 
on an intermediary. The difficulty of the oneirocritica is that the same 


7? [n the edition of 1708, Junius added 16 more senarii. 

^ Eg. p.351; 0.11; 0.133, all cited by Junius in ed. 1708, p. 61. 

? Suda (A. Adler, ed., 5 vols, Leipzig, 1928-1938): B145; B238; B450; 6218; «1710; 
X28; A250; A818; u182; u1468; v524; £73; 0626; 0696; 11301; 11834; n3201; 6835; 
11215. 

°° Animadversa, 1.18 (ed. 1708, p. 57): ‘Item onirocriticon incerti autoris’. 

*5 Animadversa, 1.18 (ed. 1708, p. 58): 'Artemidorus Daldianus e Lydia, cuius unius 
extant libri tres Graece scripti ad Cassium Maximum, et duo ad Artemidorum filium 
cognominem, tametsi Suidas quatuor tantum eius autoris esse praedicet. See Suda, 
2.4025, where it says that Artemidorus wrote oneirocritica in four books. 
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verses occur in different redactions; Artemidorus, for instance, pre- 
serves several fragments from earlier texts.? 

It is also in book 1 that Junius presented one of his lasting sugges- 
tions: the Senecan authorship of the Apocolocynthosis.? Other chap- 
ters are concerned with certain idioms in Latin or with explanations 
of rare words or difficult passages, usually with reference to uses of the 
same words in the works of other authors. 


Book 2 


The second book does not abound with emendations either. There are 
two conjectures: a variant for a word in the Suda, given almost paren- 
thetically in chapter 2.6, where Junius refutes Guillaume Budé’s trans- 
lation of the word pilidon. According to Junius the word means a hat 
or some kind of headwear against the sun, and not, as Budé thought, 
fake hair or a wig; Junius would develop the subject of hair and head- 
wear in a De coma commentarium, which was printed together with 
the Animadversa. In passing, Junius suggests reading kovueAad«1ov 
(in Suda, x281), instead of xoquAXo yov. Another emendation con- 
cerns a word in the poem To a Eunuch, found in the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, ascribed to Philippus. Junius points out that Johannes Opsopaeus, 
editor of the Greek Anthology, failed to notice that apywvadtas (l. 6) 


? Some of the verses in Junius’ edition also appear in Joseph Scaliger's edition of 
an Oneirocriton, there ascribed to Astrampsychus. Incidentally, in 1603, the French 
scholar Nicolas Rigault published the oneirocritica of Artemidorus, Achmet, and 
‘oneirocritical verses’ by Astrampsychus and Nicephorus. On a half-title page in 
the middle of the volume, Rigault noted that Junius considered one of the verses a 
proverb: N. Rigaltius, ed. Artemidori Daldiani et Achmetis Sereimi f., Oneirocritica. 
Astrampsychi et Nicephori versus etiam Oneirocritica, Paris, 1603, sig. ti”: *Caveant 
igitur studiosi ab eiuscemodi, ut et ab illo versiculo, quem proverbium esse putavit 
doctissimus Adrianus Iunius: Kepóot ovvev tiv Kapdoovviv npooóóxo'. The proverb 
is found in Junius, Adagia, cent. 4, no. 82, p. 550. Rigault, then, knew at least Junius' 
Adagia, but he nowhere makes mention of Junius' edition of oneirocritical verses in 
the Animadversa. 

5 Animadversa, 1.17 (ed. 1708, pp. 55-56). See also Junius’ prefatory note to his ‘In 
Senecae Ludum de morte Claudii Annotationes Hadriani Iunii, Hornani medici, in: 
L. Annaeus Seneca, Opera quae extant omnia, Coelii Secundi Curionis vigilantissima 
cura castigata, et in novam prorsus faciem, nimirum propriam et suam, mutata. Quo- 
rum lectio non modo ad bene dicendum, verumetiam ad bene beateque vivendum 
prodesse plurimum potest. Totius porro emendationis ratio, quidque superiori editioni 
accesserit, ex sequentibus statim cognosces. Index rerum et verborum copiosus, cum 
gratia et privilegio caesareae maiestatis ad decennium, Basle, 1557, pp. 736-737. 

* Animadversa, 2.6 (ed. 1708, p. 104). Thomas Gaisford's edition of the Suda 
(Oxford, 1834) reads capnAad«iov, as does Adler’s edition. 
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should be read instead of àpoyóv o1. Argonautae was the epithet 
of Castor and Pollux, the patron deities of shipmen. 

In emending a verse from Martial, Junius relied on his ‘manuscriptus 
codex vetustissimus emaculatissimusque', donated to him by 'an Eng- 
lish friend’.** This manuscript read (at Epigrams, 2.46) ‘Quod renuis, 
non te Naevole, sed tineas' instead of the vulgate reading ‘Non metuas 
mortem, Naevole, sed tineas'. Comparison with modern editions has 
allowed Heesakkers to conclude 'that Junius' manuscript from Eng- 
land belonged to the...third family of manuscripts, y.” 

Another manuscript which Junius used contained a text of Nonius 
Marcellus. Junius’ edition of Nonius appeared with Plantin in 1565, 
and was established *with the help of very old codices', a phrase which 
indicates the use of more than one manuscript." In Animadversa 2.10, 
relying on ‘the fidelity of an old codex and a most immaculate one at 
that;? he claimed that a passage in Nonius read sympina. This con- 
tradicted the opinion of the French critic Lazare de Baif (father of 
the poet Antoine) who rejected sympinius in favour of sympivius. But 
Junius, ‘pace that good man’, proceeds to defend the reading of his 
own manuscript.” As Nonius in this passage cited texts from Lucilius 
and Cicero which have not been transmitted completely, Junius' man- 
uscript gave him the opportunity to kill two birds with one stone. He 
first gave the vulgate reading, "corrupt as it is' (Nonius, 398M, 28): 


Samium est testa. Lucillius satyr. lib. 14: Et non pauper me uti samio 
certoque catino. Mar. Tullius lib. 6 de rep.: Laeli quam omnes habemus 
in manibus, quam si imperia pontificum diis immortalibus grata sine 
samio, quae ut his scribit capedines.*! 


5 Animadversa, 2.9 (ed. 1708, p. 114). 

°° Animadversa, 2.8 (ed. 1708, p. 112): ‘At si manuscripti codicis lectiones sequimur, 
quo vetustissimo emaculatissimoque amico quodam Anglo donatus olim fui, sordebit 
prior et vulgatior lectio statim, et posterior expeditior erit et argutior longe, ac festivo 
Martialis ingenio dignior’. 

57 See the contribution by Chris Heesakkers to this volume, p. 145, n. 28. 

* Nonius Marcellus De proprietate sermonum, iam demum innumeris locis resti- 
tutus, multis locupletatus, ope vetustissimorum codicum et industria Hadriani Iunii 
medici. Ad d. Maximilianum imp. Additus est in calce Fulgentii Placiadae libellus De 
prisco sermone ab eodem repurgatus. Index vocabulorum, Antwerp, 1565. 

5 Animadversa, 2.10 (ed. 1708, p. 116): ‘ex vetusti codicis eiusque emaculatissimi 
fide’. 

© “bona eius viri pace’ (ibid.). 

$' Tbid. 
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Samian is a [kind of] vessel. Lucilius, Satires, book 14: 'And no pauper, 
me, to use a Samian and sturdy bowl’. Cicero, Republic 6: ‘Laelius’ [ora- 
tion], which we all have in our hands: *as if the powers of the priests, 
pleasing to the immortal gods without the Samian, [the powers] t which, 


2 


as he writes to them, bowls t”. 


Junius then cited his manuscript (I have marked the differences in 
bold): 


Samium est et testeum. Lucillius satyr. lib. 13. Et non pauper uti Samio 
curtoque catino. M. Tull. lib. 6 de rep. Extat oratio Laelii quam omnes 
habemus in manibus, quam sympina pontificum diis immortalibus grata 
sint Samiaeque ut is scribit capedines.? 


Samian also means 'earthenware'. Lucillius, Satires, book 13: 'And no 
pauper, to use a Samian and broken bowl’. Cicero, Republic, book 6: 
"Ihere exists Laelius' oration, which we all have in our hands: "How 
pleasing are the bowls of the priests to the immortal gods, and the 


> 


Samian (as he puts it) sacrificial bowls”. 


Junius’ manuscript of Nonius offered significant improvements, as 
my English translation points out: what was gobbledygook now made 
perfect sense. This was acknowledged by its Teubner editor, Wallace 
Lindsay.” 

Junius then cited further examples of simpinia, to strengthen his 
argument against De Baif. His manuscript was indeed helpful, but 
because simpinia and simpivia (or simpuia or simpuvia), according 
to Junius himself, are synonymous, his argument against De Baif is 
unsound, for the better reading of Junius’ manuscript remains intact 
if it is changed to simpivia, and modern editions read simpuia or sim- 
puvia. Nowadays, simpina is no longer regarded as a Latin word, e.g. 
in Lewis and Short’s A Latin Dictionary. De Baif, then, was correct. 
It would have been more elegant if Junius had praised De Baif and 
supported his reading with new evidence from his own manuscript, 
emending simpina into simpiva or simpivia. So why didn’t he? Perhaps 
he liked to criticise De Baif, who is also castigated in book 2, chapter 2, 


€ Ibid. 

e W.M. Lindsay, ed., Nonius Marcellus. De compendiosa doctrina, vol. 2, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 640, app.crit. ad loc. Here, Lindsay seems to have used Junius’ edition of 
Nonius, not the Animadversa. He studied both works, however, as is testified in his 
Index Siglorum (vol. 1, Leipzig, 1903, p. IX). The question of Junius’ manuscript and 
its survival appears not to have preoccupied Lindsay. 
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for misunderstanding a Greek word, although he remains “doubtlessly 
a man of great erudition'.^ 

A better reason for Junius’ defence of simpina is found in his pen- 
chant for etymology. He declared it ridiculous to deny that simpinium 
derived from the Greek ovunivev (to drink together).9 If one accepts 
the spelling sympinium, as De Baif did, one already agreed on the Greek 
roots of the word. "What is this preposterous “wisdom”, to deceive in 
such a way in one's re-editions and to offer no certainty, in order to 
destroy what seems more probable than one's own [solution]’?® (The 
benevolent tone of the previous page has gone). But in fact it was 
Junius' own habit of seeing semantic similarities everywhere which led 
him astray. He turned things around: ‘But I now come to sympuvium — 
if sympinium should not rather be written - which is employed in 
Juvenal, Satires, 6: “Aut quis / Sympuvium ridere Numae priscumque 
catinum”’. To this quotation, Junius adds that “some manuscripts read 
nigrum instead of priscum’. This conjectural emendation of 6.343 is 
ascribed to Junius in the critical apparatus of James Willis’ edition in 
Teubner series.” Wendell Clausen’s Oxford edition has nigrum, with- 
out further ado.® Junius then cites other examples of sympuvium and 
simpullum, which, he asserts, are quivalent. Junius has recourse to his 
“vetustissimum exemplar’ of Nonius again in the last chapter of this 
book, where he corrects Quique (Nonius 535M) into Quin quod (Lind- 
say reads quinque). 

In another chapter, Junius points out that he had access to his 
beloved Eustathius via a manuscript which he had seen thanks to the 
benevolence of the Counts of Pepoli in Bologna.” The Eustathius man- 
uscript may have belonged to Arnoldus Arlenius, also called Peraxylus 


* Animadversa, 2.10 (ed. 1708, p. 116): ‘magnae proculdubio eruditionis vir’. 

9 Animadversa, 2.10 (ed. 1708, p. 117) ‘Quae vero est ista ratio, ne dicam stultitia, 
negare sympinium etymi sui originem a combibendi argumento zapà tò ovpnivet 
trahere. ..?'. 

& Ibid.: ‘Quaenam est ista praepostera sapientia iteratis editionibus ita ludere 
nihilque certi adferre, quo destruas quod probabilius tuo videatur'? 

7 J. Willis, ed., Iuvenalis Saturae, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1997, p. 75. 

$5 W.V. Clausen, ed., A Persi Flacci et D. Iuni Iuvenalis Saturae, Oxford, 1992, p. 83. 

9 Animadversa, 2.4 (ed. 1708, p. 94): ‘nisi vitiosus fuerit codex manuscriptus, 
quem Bononiae utendum mihi impetraret Comitum Pepolorum, principis in ea civi- 
tate familiae, benignitas’. In his letters, too, Junius speaks of his having copied out 
manuscripts while staying in Bologna (Junius, Epistolae, p. 520): 'Eustathio, cuius in 
totam Iliada, ut fusissimos, ita longe doctissimos commentarios Bononiae perlegere 
contigit'. 
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(Eyndhout) or Monoxylus (Einhout), who had studied with Junius in 
Bologna.” Junius edited this work in 1558, but he does not mention 
his manuscript source in the prefatory work to this edition." The 
manuscript has not been located, but amongst the papers of Joseph 
Scaliger in Leiden University Library, there is a manuscript copy of 
Eustathius, dated 1534 (ms. Scal. 24). This was transcribed by three 
different hands, one of them being Jacobus Alostensis, who wrote at 
the end of book I: James the Flemish from Aelst wrote this in the 
year 1534, in fertile Bologna, in Romagna’.” According to Wolferdus 
Senguerdius' catalogue of the library, this manuscript was connected 
to Junius ("Ihe annotations of the master of orators, Eustathius, on the 
first three books of Homer's Illiad, of which Scaliger notes that they 
have been transcribed in the hand of Hadrianus Junius, on paper’),” 
but Molhuysen, who catalogued the manuscripts owned by Scaliger, 
remarked: ‘I have been unable to find Scaliger's note on Hadrianus 
Junius, or Junius’ hand in the manuscript'."* In the lemma on 'Eus- 
tathius' in Scaliger's Secunda Scaligerana there is no mention of Junius, 
nor anywhere in his correspondence.” 

Junius is more polemical in this second book of his Animadversa 
than in the first: the first chapter defends the vulgate readings in Tertul- 
lian and Clement of Alexandria, against the emendations of Budé. In 
2.6 Budé is said to have mistranslated a word in Demosthenes. In 2.4 


7 See Heesakkers, ‘Italia optima morum ingeniorumque officina, p. 474. 

7 Copiae cornu, sive Oceanus ennarationum Homericarum, ex Eustathii in eundem 
commentariis concinnatarum, Hadriano Iunio autore, Basle, 1558. 

2 "Eypoyo. "Ióxopoc PAc&vdpiog AAwoteds eter a o A ©’ Ev TH tfjg Pauia evyew 
Bovovíg. 

73 ‘Eustathii magistri Rhetorum nopekpoAoi in tres priores Homeri Iliadis libros, 
quos Scaliger notat descriptos manu Adriani Junii. In charta (W. Senguerdius, Cata- 
logus librorum tam impressorum quam manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Publicae Univer- 
sitatis Lugduno-Batavae, Leiden, 1716, p. 340). I found no reference to Alostensis in 
G. Bronzino, ed., Notitia doctorum sive Catalogus doctorum qui in collegiis philosopiae 
et medicinae Bononiae laureati ferunt ab anno 1480 usque ad annum 1800, Milan, 
1962, where Junius, and his friend Martinus Aedituus (Coster) are mentioned on 
p. 30. On the same page, an ‘Arnaldus Germanus’ is mentioned as having received a 
doctorate in medicine on 30 October 1539; perhaps this was Arnoldus Arlenius. 

^ Neque Scaligeri notam de Hadriano Iunio, neque Iunii manum in codice invenire 
potui' (P.C. Molhuysen, Codices Scaligerani, praeter orientales, Leiden, 1910, p. 6). 

73 P. Des Maizeaux, ed. Scaligerana, Thuana, Perroniana, Pithoeana, et Colomesiana, 
ou Remarques historiques critiques, morales e» littéraires de Jos. Scaliger, J. Aug. de Thou, 
le Cardinal Du Perron, Fr. Pithou, & P. Colomiés. Avec les notes de plusieurs savans, 
2 vols, Amsterdam 1740, vol. 2, pp. 322-323. For the correspondence, see P. Botley and 
D. van Miert, eds, The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, Geneva, [forthcoming]. 
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Junius reproaches Erasmus for mistranslating a passage in Eustathius." 
It is often for translations (conversiones) and not for explanations 
(interpretationes) that Junius castigates other philologists. 

Other chapters are devoted to explaining ancient customs, involv- 
ing tripods, throwing dice, drawing lots and drinking beer. As usual, 
Junius juxtaposes numerous passages on these subjects, respecting the 
variety of their descriptions rather than attempting to harmonise them 
all by changing readings. Jean Ruel (Ruellius) is singled out for erro- 
neously deriving the Danish word for beer (oela) from the Latin alica 
(spelt): it derives instead from ala, as Junius spells the Latin version 
of the English word (ale). The English etymology stems from the time 
that the Danes 'immigrated' to England." 

Book 2, then, is slightly more polemical than book 1, although 
Junius is usually careful to be polite in his language. All in all, three 
emendations are based on manuscripts; two other emendations are 
conjectural. The rest of the book involves etymological and antiquar- 
ian explanations. 


Book 3 


Junius' remark in the first chapter of book 3 is rather hackneyed, and 
so can hardly be called programmatic: 


But [contrary to El Pinciano] of course I think that nothing in [ancient] 
authors should be changed without deliberation, or, in the manner of 
older [critics], interpolated immediately, or even inserted or removed.” 


This warning is reiterated elsewhere in book 3 (and repeated once 
more in the expanded edition of 1708): 


I have always been of the opinion that nothing in the received reading, 
either in Greek or in Roman authors, should be replaced or changed 
without consideration, unless reason or the agreement or authority of 
high-quality manuscripts asks for another reading. Those who sin in this 


7$ M. van der Valk, ed. Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad 
Homeri Iliadem pertinentes, vol. 1, Leiden, 1971, p. 730, line 3. 

7 Animadversa, 2.12 (ed. 1708, p. 127): ‘ea nanque gens olim Angliam immigravit’. 

7 Animadversa, 3.1 (ed. 1708, p. 137): ‘At enim ego, ut haud temere mutandum 
quicquam in autoribus, aut veteramentariorum more statim interpolandum, vel etiam 
inducendum eradendumque' (the edition 1556 (p. 110) has erudendum’ue). Compare 
Kenney, Classical Text, pp. 25-26 and 32. 
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sense I have always regarded as seriously guilty because they are not 
capable of defending the moral sense of their heedlessness.” 


And: 


It has never quite pleased me that a received reading should be reck- 
lessly altered, unless reason or the agreement of old manuscripts dictates 
another reading.* 


Junius lives up to these principles, in the sense that he defends some 
vulgate readings and comes up with only a few emendations. In the 
third book, he defends two traditional readings, one against Hernán 
Nüfiez de Guzmán (c. 1470/5-1553: ‘el Pinciano’), and one against 
Leonhard Fuchs. Junius presents only two conjectural emendations.*! 
It is puzzling to read on one occasion (3.12) that he showed 'a codex 
of Ammianus' to dinner companions,” but that elsewhere (3.15, 4.2, 
4.19, 4.23), he presents emendations on Ammianus without referring 
to this ‘codex’ at all. On the contrary, to corroborate his conjectures, he 
writes: ‘Lest someone judge me reckless, I'll support the trustworthi- 
ness of the reading with the sayings of [other] authors'.? These emen- 
dations, then, also appear to be conjectural. I therefore assume that 
codex is used in the sense of ‘book’, as humanists occasionally did.“ 
The rest of book 3 is devoted to discussions of apparent contradic- 
tions in ancient texts (e.g. conflicting accounts of the Roman Aquila, 
the legion standard), or to the explanation of ancient customs, such as 


? Animadversa, 3.14 (ed. 1708, p. 201): ‘In ea semper fui opinione, quod nunquam 
temere reponendum sit aut immutandum quidquam ex recepta lectione apud autores 
sive Graecos sive Latinos, nisi aliud evincat vel ratio, vel melioris notae codicum con- 
sensus et autoritas; eosque qui hanc in partem impingunt, latae culpae reos iudicavi 
semper, qui temeritatis suae conscientiam tueri nequeant. 

80 Animadversa, 3.11[c] (ed. 1708, p. 182): ‘Haud temere unquam receptam lec- 
tionem immutandam esse placuit mihi semper, nisi aliud dictet ratio, aut veterum 
codicum consensus'. 

51 Animadversa, ed. 1708, p. 137 (Pincianus); pp. 201-202 (Fuchs); p. 145 (Varro); 
pp. 210-211 (Hippocrates and Galen). 

8 Animadversa, 1.12 (ed. 1708, p. 197). At the dinner table, Junius tells us ("inciderat 
in convivio quaestio"), the question arose whether the Romans had known punish- 
ment through breaking on the wheel. Junius said he remembered having read about 
this torture method in Ammianus. *...postulatoque codice locum ostendi ex vicesimo 


3 Animadversa, 3.15 (ed. 1708, p. 205): ‘Sed, ne quis temerarios nos existimet, lec- 
tionis fidem autorum dictis fulciamus’. 

* Rizzo, II lessico filologico, p. 69: ‘Quest'ultimo termine [codex], che noi siamo 
abituati a riservare ai manoscritti, ha talvolta tratto in inganno gli studiosi moderni". 
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singing at banquets (scolion or obliquum) or the use of bells.*^ There is 
one chapter discussing the time of year when God created the earth. 
A more substantial one is moralizing in character and interprets the 
disappearance of natural resources as acts of God, who retracts the 
gifts of nature if they are denied communal use and appropriated by 
the powerful for their private benefit. Junius presents examples of 
such divine punishments from ancient literature, but also three from 
modern times, one of which he experienced himself during his stay in 
England. Between chapters 11 and 12 in his own interleaved copy, 
Junius added a number of new short essays, later incorporated in the 
edition of 1708. Here we find three more conjectural emendations, 
all based on parallels in other authors. There is at least one based on 
Junius' manuscript of Martial, and another possibly based on his Non- 
ius, except that he does not say so. Moreover, a number of recent 
‘interpretes’ (translators and commentators) are criticised for misun- 
derstanding certain passages: Jodocus Willichius, Janus Parrhasius,* 
Brodaeus, Caelius Rhodiginus,? and Erasmus. Some of these criti- 
cisms concern the ignorance of Greek sources for passages in Horace 
and Vergil.?? 


5 Animadversa, 3.2 (ed. 1708, pp. 140-141: Aquila); 3.7 (pp. 152-163: scolion); 
3.11 (p. 177: bells). 

3$ Animadversa, 3.9, (ed. 1708, pp. 168-173). 

87 Animadversa, 3.11[f] (ed. 1708, p. 191: Jodocus Willichius, Janus Parrhasius). 

88 Animadversa, 3.11[g] (ed. 1708, pp. 192-193: Johannes Brodaeus, Caelius 
Rhodiginus). 

8 Animadversa, 3.7 (ed. 1708, p. 158). 

? Animadversa, 3.11[c] (pp. 184-185: Horace); 3.11[f] (pp. 190-192: Vergil). Junius 
had worked on Horace and Vergil shortly before the publication of the Animadversa 
in 1556. The Burgerbibliothek in Bern possesses the autograph manuscript of Junius’ 
notes on Horace, shelfmark B40 (2 + 202 fols). Junius dedicated the work to the royal 
secretary Gonsalvo Perez dated '1 August 1555’. See H. Hagen, ed., Catalogus Codicum 
Bernensium (Bibliotheca Bongarsiana), Bern, 1875, pp. 44-45: 'B 40, x. XVI chart. 4*. 
Hadriani Junii comment. in Horatii odarum libr. I. II. Praemissae sunt Hadriani Junii 
praefationes in comm. Horatii (amplissimo etc. Consaluo Perezio Setubiensi Archidia- 
cano Regi Philippo a secretaris Harlemi Cal. Aug. 1555) et praef. in Vergilii tertium 
Aeneidos (Joanni Bersozae. Harlemi Calendis Augusti 1555)’. On the commentaries 
on Horace and Vergil, see J.M. Maestre Maestre, ed., Juan de Versoza. Anales del 
reinado de Felipe II, Alcañiz and Madrid, 2007, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii and lxviii-lx. The 
autograph annotations on Vergil (without the prefatory letter to Verzosa) are kept in 
the University Library of Basle (shelfmark O III 26; 93 fols); see M. Steinmann, ed., 
Die Handschriften der Universitütsbibliothek Basel. Register zu den Abteilungen A I-A 
XI und O, Basle, 1982, p. 574: ‘Junius, Hadrianus (1511-75), in Vergilianae Aeneidos 
librum 3um annotationes. - O III 26'. For Horace see also the contribution by Hee- 
sakkers to the present volume, p. 147, n. 31. I am indebted Rita Lodde-Tolenaar for 
providing photographs of both manuscripts. 
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Book 4 


Book 4 contains more emendations than the previous books, but per- 
haps only one of these is based on manuscript evidence: in chapter 26 
Junius reviews a passage from Quintilian (1.3.6), recording the reading 
continuatio extundit in a 'Lugdunense exemplar’, perhaps that of Sebas- 
tian Gryphius' Lyons edition,” or else of a manuscript. He declares to 
have found the reading continuatio contundit in an 'exemplar Colo- 
niense’, i.e. either an edition printed in Cologne” or a manuscript. 
More likely he found these variants in the printed editions, for Junius 
qualifies his use of a manuscript source: 'In a manuscript copy I found 
written continuatio retundit’. He adds his own conjecture comminatio 
extundit, ‘because of the easy slip in the continuous interlacing of let- 
ters written with downward strokes in the same motion’, that is, the 
confusion between the minims of -ntinu- (8) and -mmin- (9).? This 
is one of two occasions where Junius mentions the process by which 
mistakes creep into transcription. He here demonstrates an awareness 
that one should not only look at the meaning of words, or even the 
length, but also at the shape of the letters within the word. The other 
instance is found in Animadversa, 5.13: “That Gorsita was replaced by 
Corcyra is due to the smooth and easy distortion of letters in words 


?! M. Fabii Quintiliani Institutionum oratoriarum libri XII, omnia multo quam 
antea castigatius, Lyons, 1536. Other editions by Gryphius followed in 1540, 1543, 
1544 and 1555. I consulted the edition of 1544, which indeed has (on p. 20), 'continu- 
atio extundit’. 

? Several editions of Quintilian appeared in Cologne in the first half of the six- 
teenth century. The first was that of Eucharius Cervicornus and Gottfried Hittorp 
in 1521 (reprinted in 1527); this has the vulgate reading continuatio extundit (sig. 
a iiij"). In 1528 Soter had an edition of Quintilian printed in Cologne, but this edi- 
tion likewise has (on p. 16) continuatio extundit. Gymnicus followed in 1536 with 
an edition prepared by Joachim Camerarius and Joannes Sichardus (reprinted 1540). 
Finally, Gualtherus Fabricius took over this material in his edition of 1555, reprinted 
in 1556. 

2 ‘In manuscripto exemplari scriptum inveni “retundit,” id est absterret. At fortas- 
sis haud absurde legitur 'comminatio extundit facili lapsu in illa perpetua crate liter- 
arum eodem ductu cadentium' (Animadversa 4.26 (ed. 1708, pp. 259-260)). See also 
Heesakkers' in the present volume, who cites (p. 176) a remark of Junius (in his com- 
mentary on Martial, Epigrams, 2.43.4): 'In the manuscript the reading is ambiguous 
to me because of the intertwining way of writing the characters: must we read "Creta" 
or “cerra”’? (‘In manuscripto lectio est ambigua mihi propter implicitum litterarum 
tractum, Creta an cerra legendum sit. Creta ouium ferax fuit et Acerra oppidum Cam- 
paniae Glani amne notum). 
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which are similar in both sound and shape. For the capital C becomes 
a G by a slight movement while writing, and an r becomes a t’.* 

Usually, Junius' emendations concern obscure words or names, 
which were his specialty. One of his emendations of Ammianus he 
credits to Morillon (Bacchylides for Basilidis in Ammianus 25.4.3). 
In another case, Morillon provided an alternative reading: "Ihus he 
reported to me that he had seen with his own eyes in handwritten 
codices that Julian the Apostate's oration (known today as Misopo- 
gon: “The Beard Hater’) carried as a title not the adjective Antiochian, 
but Antiochus, an abbreviated title of The Grim and Rough Barber 
Antiochus, of which Martial has made mention.” One emendation of 
Ammianus (19.1.11 : frugum for phrygum) is based on an intratextual 
parallel (22.9.15). This had already been pointed out by Sigismundus 
Gelenius in his edition of 1533, which Junius never mentions.” 

In 4.20, no fewer than six emendations are given in passages of Cice- 
ro's De natura deorum (22.14.2; 2.68.76; and 2.91.85), all on the basis of 
the Roman grammarian Probus (1st c. AD), who cited this work. 

The other emendations are usually based on parallels which Junius 
recognises in other authors, mostly Pliny the Elder, but also Plutarch's 
Sermones convivales, which he had edited. In one chapter, Junius offers 
three emendations of Callimachus, cited by Plutarch." Kurt Hubert's 
Teubner edition of 1938 is in accordance with these readings, but 
Junius is not mentioned in the critical apparatus. Plutarch's transla- 
tor Adrianus Turnebus, however, is credited with two of Hubert's 


^ Animadversa, 5.13 (ed. 1708, p. 297): ‘Quod vero pro “Gorsita” Corcyram sub- 
stitui, facit lubricus facilisque deflexus literarum in vocibus et sono et tractu affinibus: 
nam C maiusculum levi ductus momento in G deviat, et r in t. 

5 Animadversa, 4.19 (ed. 1708, p. 245): ‘is ergo retulit mihi ex oculata manuscrip- 
torum codicum fide, orationem illam inscribi non AvtioyiKdv denominative, sed 
Avtioxov dentato titulo ab Antiocho truculento et aspero tonsore, de quo mentionem 
fecerit Martialis alicubi (Solus habet cor tonsorem qui timet Antiochum)". See Martial, 
11.84.1. 

% Animadversa, 4.27 (ed. 1708, p. 261). On the importance of Gelenius' edition, and 
the manuscript it was based on, now mostly lost, see D. den Hengst, ‘Vir utriusque 
literaturae non vulgariter callens emunctaeque naris. Sur Ghelen, éditeur d'Ammien 
Marcellin' in: L. Galli Milic and N. Hecquet-Noti, Historiae Augustae Colloquium 
Genevense in honorem F. Paschoud septuagenarii. Les traditions historiographiques de 
l'antiquité tardive: idéologie, propagande, fiction, réalité, Bari, 2010, pp. 153-163. 

? Animadversa, 4.21; Plutarch, Sermones convivales, 677B. 
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readings. The third one is found in the codex Parisinus graecus 2074 
(Medic.-Reg. 3055). 

In other chapters, Junius presents etymologies, as for example in 
a chapter about his home country, Holland. In the panegyric of an 
unknown author, addressed to the emperor Constantius (which Junius 
thinks is addressed to Maximianus), he reads not obliquis meatibus 
callidis but obliquis meatibus Scaldis, i.e. not ‘with crafty slanting 
paths’ but ‘with the slanting paths of the Schelde’.” This conjecture is 
confirmed by manuscript evidence; Domenico Lassandro’s critical edi- 
tion of 1992 reads Scaldis, but notes Junius’ second alternative, Vaha- 
lis. Junius is silent about two other differences between the vulgate 
text he cites and his own version (vindicata for vendicata and palus- 
tris for plaustris; Lassandro's edition reads vindicata and palustris, in 
accordance with Junius), but perhaps Junius thought these were mere 
typographical errors in the source he quotes; alternatively, the errors 
could be due to the typesetters of the Animadversa. In this chapter 
Junius also proposes a theory of the etymology of the name ‘Holland’, 
which he upholds against the opinion of Martinus Dorpius. According 
to Junius, the softness and instability of the swampy Dutch soil caused 
the ground to bed down, thus creating a ‘caved in’ land. “Hence I think 
it came about that the name of Holland, which is part of Batavia, came 


** C. Hubert, ed. Plutarchi moralia, vol. 4, Leipzig, 1938 (repr. 1971), p. 160. I did 
not find these emendations in Turnebus Adversaria, 2 vols, Paris, 1564-1565. 

? Animadversa, 4.11 (ed. 1708, pp. 230-231). I give the vulgate reading as given by 
Junius, with his emendations between square brackets: ‘Quanquam illa regio divinis 
expeditionibus tuis, Caesar, vendicata [vindicata /] atque purgata, quam obliquis 
meatibus callidis [Scaldis /] interfluit, quanquam [quamque /] divortio sui Rhenus 
amplectitur, pene, ut cum verbi periculo loquar, terra non est, ita penitus aquis imbuta 
permaduit, ut non solum qua manifeste plaustris [palustris /] est cedat ad nixum, 
et hauriat pressa vestigium, sed etiam ubi paulo videtur firmior pedum pulsu ten- 
tata quatiatur, et sentire se procul mota pondus testetur, ita ut res est, subiacentibus 
innatat, et suspensa late vacillat’. Junius cites the same passage in his Batavia. In qua 
praeter gentis et insulae antiquitatem, originem...aliaque ad eam historiam perti- 
nentia, declaratur quae fuerit vetus Batavia...quae item genuina inclytae Francorum 
nationis fuerit sedes, Leiden, 1588, p. 175, with further differences, viz. Vahalis for 
Scaldis (also suggested as a second alternative in Animadversa, p. 231); and ut sentire 
for et sentire. 

10 D, Lassandro, ed., XII Panegyrici Latini, Turin, 1992, p. 283 ("Incerti Panegyricus 
Constantio Caesari’, 8.1). See also A.W. Byvanck, ed., Excerpta Romana. De Bronnen 
der Romeinsche Geschiedenis van Nederland, vol. 1, The Hague, 1931, pp. 376-377. As 
noted, Junius’ second emendation ‘Vahalis’ is given on p. 231, but also in his Batavia, 
p. 175. 
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from cavity’. Curiously, Junius neglects to explain to readers who do 
not know Dutch, that the vernacular word for cavity is 'hol(te)'.'?! 

Other essays contain defences of the practice of slow and thorough 
writing, or give examples of people who only learned to read and write 
later in life, but still managed to achieve success. In chapters like these, 
the Animadversa reads like a Konversationslexicon. Three consecutive 
chapters contain condemnations of the luxurious spending of Roman 
aristocrats. In some cases this brings Junius to discussing discrepan- 
cies in amounts of money mentioned in different Roman authors, a 
subject which will surface again in book 5. Thus, Velleius Paterculus 
and Plutarch give conflicting figures for Julius Caesar's inheritance, 
which Junius tries to harmonise. But since he avoids using numerals 
when speaking of large numbers, instead writing out the amounts in 
ambiguous ways, he only adds to the confusion.’ 

It is only in this book 4 that we hear something about Hebrew, 
which otherwise does not figure prominently in any of Junius' works, 
not even his lexicographical ones. In chapter 25 he argues that the ‘bar- 
baric words’ which Jamblichus speaks of are in fact Hebrew words.'° 

As usual, Junius likes to use encyclopaedic sources. He particularly 
favours Fulgentius Pla(n)ciades, the mythographer. He uses him so 
often that chapter 15, which explains a couple of verses of Petronius, 
may well have been inspired by a passage in Fulgentius, who cites the 
very verse by Petronius which Junius discusses. 


Book 5 


Whereas book 4 contains rather more emendations than the previ- 
ous ones, book 5 excels in giving explanations of words: an epithet of 
Ceres,'” the word concoctus in Horace, ^ why Venus is said to travel in 
an oyster shell"? (because the oyster, according to Fulgentius, “engages 


11 Animadversa, 4.12 (ed. 1708, p. 231): ‘Hinc ego factum puto ut Hollandiae, quae 
Bataviae pars est, nomen a cavitate creatum sit’. 

!'? Animadversa, 4.9 (ed. 1708, pp. 228-229). 

103 Animadversa, 4.25 (ed. 1708, pp. 255-259). 

1 Fulgentius Mythographus, Mitologiarum libri tres, 3.9. See Petronius, Fragment 
28 (Carmen 38 in K. Müller's Teubner edition of 1995). 

105 Animadversa, 5.4 (ed. 1708, pp. 272-273). 

106 Animadversa, 5.5 (ed. 1708, pp. 273-274). 

107 Animadversa, 5.7 (ed. 1708, pp. 279-280). 
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in open sexual intercourse with its entire body’). Junius relates a 
geometrical theorem in Euclid to Pythagoras, ? points out an adage 
which he says Erasmus had overlooked (it is not in his own supple- 
ment to Erasmus’ Adagia of 1558),'!° or juxtaposes various mytho- 
logical sources on the Ram of Phrixus, presenting an emendation of 
Germanicus in passing.!! Elsewhere he learnedly discourses on the 
confusion surrounding the names of centipedes." Other explanations 
concern the three types of lightning and the six meanings of the word 
ceryx, a subject to which he briefly returned in a paragraph added to 
the edition of 1708.!? 

In only one chapter does Junius rely on manuscripts: he provides 
the editio princeps of six poems ascribed to Martial by his own man- 
uscript, adding that some of them seem not to be from Martial at 
all."* Other critical remarks all concern conjectural emendations, from 
the theologian Hugo Etherianus (1115-1182), to Seneca the younger 
Diogenes Laertius, and Favorinus. By far the most fertile chapter for 
emendations is that which deals with Tertullian's De pallio: Junius sug- 
gests eleven conjectures. Most of these are confirmed by manuscripts, 
judging from the critical edition of Alois Gerlo, who does not mention 
Junius' correct anticipations in these cases. On one occasion, however, 
Gerlo explicitly adopts Junius' conjecture to read nummum instead of 
the non unum of the manuscripts. In one other case (De pallio, 5.6) 
Gerlo thought it worth mentioning Junius' conjecture to read conflavit 
instead of confiscavit.!'^ 

One of the conjectures of Tertullian's De pallio concerns the money 
spent by Cicero on a citron-wood table. Junius also dealt with amounts 
of money in the first chapter of book 5, in an attempt to reconcile the 


108 ‘toto corpore simul aperto in coitu misceatur’. L.G. Whitbread, ed. and tr., Ful- 
gentius the Mythographer, Columbus, 1971, p. 67, has a problematic translation: ‘is 
always linked in open coupling through its entire body’. 

109 Animadversa, 5.9 (ed. 1708, pp. 285-288) 

10 Animadversa, 5.11 (ed. 1708, pp. 292-293). 

11 Animadversa, 5.12 (ed. 1708, pp. 293-296). The chapter number is given as ‘XI’ 
in the edition of 1708, following chapter XI and followed by a chapter XIII. 

112 Animadversa, 5.15 (ed. 1708, pp. 299-303). 

13 Animadversa 5.20 (Animadversa, ed. 1708, p. 315-322; ibid., p. 196). 

™ See the contribution by Heesakkers in this volume, below, p. 142. 

u5 A. Gerlo, ed., Tertulliani De pallio, 5.5 and 5.6, in Tertulliani opera, vol. 2; Cor- 
pus Christianorum Series Latina 2, Turnhout, 1954, app. crit. ad loc. 
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different amounts mentioned by Cassius Dio and Seneca the Elder. 
Etymological explanations are also present in book 5, above all in chap- 
ter 6 about the Greek roots of Dutch words, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article." Sound etymologies, such as the idea that the verb 
melcken (to milk) comes from the Greek GuéAyew (to milk), shoulder 
with more fanciful etymologies, like the theory that the Dutch name for 
a particular boat, the hulk, derives from the Greek óAxág (tow ship).!!* 

Also in this book we encounter more wayward essays, as for example 
a defence of translating Greek works into Latin, against those who fear 
that this undermines the knowledge of Greek,” or the observation 
that the modern rite of bestowing a doctoral degree has much in com- 
mon with the ancient Greek ritual of honouring sports champions. 
Junius' praise of the old university of Bologna is doubtless inspired by 
the memory of his own Bolognese doctorate in 1540.1 


Book 6 


Junius saved most of his textual work for the last book. There are 
antiquarian, explanatory and etymological essays to be found: about 
why Egyptians and Jews do not eat pork;"' about Lilius Gyraldus' 
misunderstanding of a place in Philostratus; and about Theodorus 
Gaza's incorrect etymology of pyralis, a kind of dove, from pyr (fire) 
instead of pyros (wheat).!” All other chapters, on average shorter than 
those in the previous five books, present conjectural emendations and 
emendations based on Junius' own manuscript of Nonius Marcellus. 
There are 45 emendations on Nonius, of which the majority, 37, are 
given in chapters 9 and 10 and concern the titles of lost or fragmen- 
tarily preserved works from authors such as Varro, Plautus, and the 
lesser known comic poet Caecilius Statius. Fragments of Cicero and 


"5 Animadversa, 5.1 (ed. 1708, pp. 266-268). Cassius Dio, Roman History, 48.39.2; 
Seneca the Elder, Suasoriae, 1.6. 

"7 See also the contribution by Toon Van Hal to this volume. 

!5 Animadversa, 5.6 (ed. 1708, pp. 275-277). 

1 Animadversa, 5.8 (ed. 1708, pp. 280-295). 

12 Animadversa, 5.21 (ed. 1708, pp. 322-325). See also Heesakkers, ‘Italia optima 
morum officina, p. 475. 

121 Animadversa, 6.16 (ed. 1708, pp. 361-364). 

122 Animadversa, 6.19 (ed. 1708, pp. 376-368). 

75 Animadversa, 6.5 (ed. 1708, pp. 341-342). 
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primarily of Varro, transmitted through Nonius' quotations, are also 
restored by emendations based on Junius’ manuscript.’ 

Another forty emendations ex ingenio are presented as well, usually 
based on intertextual parallels in authors such as Pliny. When Junius 
corrects an idiomatic expression in one of Varro's Menippean satires, 
he does so ‘both by cunning conjecture, and with help of a manu- 
script codex’, which is again his Nonius manuscript. But Junius 
also corrects Varro by relying solely on his own ingenuity: the name 
"Myrmetidis', found ‘in the printed copies’ of Varro, should be read 
‘Myrmecidis’, for it concerns the famous miniature sculpturist Myr- 
mecides Milesius, who is mentioned in Pliny the Elder's Natural His- 
tory, 7.21 (=7.85) and 36.5 (236.43), in Aelian's Various histories, 1.17, 
and in Cicero's Academica, 120. Already in Animadversa 1.6 Junius 
had related the story of Myrmecides' construction of an ivory chariot, 
which was so tiny that a fly could cover it under its wing." Instances 
like these are typical of Junius' methods: proper names and odd words 
provide cruces, for the solution of which encyclopaedic or anecdotal 
works are adduced, and to which other readings should be adjusted. 
In chapter 6, Junius presents conjectures on a passage in Aristotle and 
one in Athenaeus, on the basis of parallels in Pliny, who relies on 
Aristotle, and whom Junius translates back into Greek." In chapter 
11, Junius notes that Petrus Crinitus and Lilius Gyraldus follow ‘the 
majority of the manuscripts' in reading 'Elpii Stolonis' in a passage 
which Quintilian (Institutio oratoria, 10) cites from Varro. Quintil- 
ian's text, he observes, reads ‘Aelii Stolonis’, and he then argues that 
this should in fact read 'Aelii Stilonis’, for Sosipater and Priscian men- 
tion Aelius Stilo as the name of Varro's teacher (Sosipater is also used 
in chapter 27 to correct a reading in Varro).' Pliny mentions him 


124 Animadversa, 6.2 (Cicero) and 6.3, 6.18 and 6.24 (Varro) (ed. 1708, pp. 337-338; 
366-367; and 375). 

25 Animadversa, 6.3: ‘...ubi cum ex artificiosa coniectura, tum manuscripti codicis 
opera, germana talis lectio reponenda venit’ (ed. 1708, p. 339). 

26 Animadversa, 1.6 (ed. 1708, p. 25). 

127 Animadversa, 6.6 (ed. 1708, pp. 342-343); Aristotle, History of Animals, 613a; 
Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 9.51.14 (394f) (G. Kaibel, ed., Athenaei Naucratitae deip- 
nosophistarum libri xv, vol. 2, Leipzig, 1887 (repr. Stuttgart 1965), p. 360, line 26). 

75 Flavius Sosipater Charisius, Artis grammaticae libri V, bk 1, in H. Keil, ed., 
Grammatici Latini, vol. 1, Leipzig, 1857, pp. 1-296 (84). I have been unable to find 
a reference to Aelius Stilo in Heinrich Keil's edition of Priscianus' works. Turnebus, 
Adversaria, 22.16 (vol. 2, Paris, 1565, fol. 228") says: ‘alii non sane ineleganter emen- 
dant Aelius Stilo secutus', no doubt referring to Junius. 
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(Natural History, 9.123), and so does Varro himself (where the text 
which reads ‘Cornelius Stilo’ is amended to ‘Aelius Stilo’ by Junius). 
Pliny is omnipresent: in chapter 22, six emendations are given, half of 
which are confirmed by Karl Mayhoff's reading in his edition in the 
Teubner series. 

In a following chapter, it is not a citation from Varro, but one by 
Varro which is ameliorated: Junius emends a verse from Pacuvius, 
cited in Varro's De lingua latina 7.5 (88): pervolans feror for pervolgans 
furor; the latest Teubner edition reads a combination of both: pervol- 
gans feror. Changing furor to feror was already suggested by Vettori, 
apparently without Junius’ knowledge. Chapter 20 emends Germani- 
cus Caesar's Aratea, 168, based on a citation by Lactantius.?! More 
fruitful is chapter 15, which gives eleven emendations on Petronius 
(seven in one poem: 55.6; one in 96.1 and three in 133.2) For two 
of his emendations, Junius again refers to a place in Pliny's Natural 
History.'? 

Asin the previous books, Junius castigates translations. An unnamed 
translator of Aelian (Various histories, 1.15) is rebuked for misunder- 
standing a Greek passage, which Junius himself reads differently. In 
fact, the words are still problematic today.'” 

Perhaps Junius’ most lasting achievement is the first chapter of 
book six, where, as noted, he presents an edition of the Laus Pisonis. 
This edition was groundbreaking for two reasons. First, he used a 
manuscript which stemmed from a different tradition than the one 
used for previous editions. This was sent to him by Antoine Moril- 
lon, who found it in 1545 in Arras in the Church of the Holy Virgin. 
Berthold Ullman argued in 1929 that Junius saw the Florilegium 64 
which was, in 1929, still present in the library of Arras.?* However, 
Stefano Di Brazzano, the editor of the most recent critical edition, 


2 Varro, De lingua Latina, 5.32 (148), still a crux in G. Goetz and F. Schoell, eds, 
M. Terenti Varronis De lingua Latina quae supersunt, Leipzig, 1910, p. 45, line 10. 

130 Animadversa, 6.22. C. Mayhoff, ed., C. Plini Secundi Naturalis Historiae libri 
XXXVII, Leipzig, 1892-1909. 

181 I was unable to find this passage in modern editions of Germanicus’ Aratea. 

1? Animadversa, 6.15 (ed. 1708, pp. 359-361). Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 
9.35 (114). 

13 The editor of the Teubner edition, who does not mention Junius’ conjecture 
in the critical apparatus, puts the passages between obeli; see M.R. Dilts, Claudianus 
Aelianus. Varia Historia, Leipzig, 1974, p. 5, lines 6-7. 

134 B.L. Ullman, "Ihe Text Tradition and Authorship of the Laus Pisonis’, Classical 
Philology, vol. 24:2, 1929, pp. 109-132 (113). 
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assumes that the manuscript used by Junius is to be identified with 
the codex Parisinus-Thuaneus or a copy thereof.'* Secondly, Junius 
was the first to ascribe the poem to Lucan, which is why Junius was 
continuously mentioned on the title pages of later editions of Lucan's 
Opera, although his contribution merely concerned this poem, now no 
longer attributed to Lucan. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ANIMADVERSA 


Junius broadly positioned his Animadversa in the tradition of miscel- 
lanies, examples of which he cited in his dedication letter. As such, the 
reader would not expect the Animadversa to be limited to philologi- 
cal subjects. But the dedication also suggested a more limited scope. 
Junius wrote that he followed in the tracks of more recent models, 
implying that he conceived of the Animadversa more narrowly as a 
set of philological annotations. In this, too, the expectations he raised 
were met by the contents. As Heesakkers has noted, ‘not only for his 
style, but also for the character of his Animadversa, Junius found an 
example in Politian, whose Miscellanea constituted a similar work'.?e 
When it comes to characterising his methods, however, we must con- 
clude that he falls short of these recent models. Whereas Politian had 
produced one emendation after another, substantiated by manuscript 
sources, Junius' variants relied much more on intertextual parallels. 
He mentions only three manuscripts: Martial, Juvenal, and Nonius. 
Martial and Nonius he used on several occasions, the Juvenal codex 
only once. 

For his conjectures, Junius had recourse to a number of sources, but 
amongst his most favourite ones, as we have said, were lexicographi- 
cal and encyclopaedic sources: Varro, Pliny the Elder, Nonius Marcel- 
lus, Hesychius, the Suda, Eustathius, and Johannes Tzetzes. All these 
had appeared in print. References to Zonaras, the editio princeps of 
which appeared a year after the 1556 Animadversa, are lacking, but 


P5 S. di Brazzano, Laus Pisonis, Pisa, 2004, p. 245. 

36 *Nicht nur für seinen Stil, sondern auch für die Art seiner Animadversa fand 
Junius ein Beispiel in Politianus, dessen Miscellanea ja ein ähnliches Werk waren’ 
(Heesakkers, "Italia optima morum officina, p. 483, referring to the text of the 
dedication). 
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Junius studied this edition and manually made additions in his work- 
ing copy, which were added to the posthumous edition of 1708." 

Apart from its conjectures and emendations, Junius' Animadversa 
revels in etymologies, glosses on obscure words and ancient customs, 
discussions of translations and anecdotes, and the occasional edition 
of new work, such as the epigrams of ps-Martial. The Laus Pisonis 
was edited in such a new redaction, and from a new source, that it 
can almost be regarded as a new editio princeps. The oneirocritical 
verses were also intended as the first collection of previously scattered 
material. 

The lexeme is Junius' favourite unit, which should not surprise us, 
in light of his lexicographical preferences. Obscure words form the 
links in the chain of authors he quotes. It is on the level of words that 
his sources interlock. 


JUNIUS AND THE ARENA OF THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS 


Junius also used the Animadversa to enter into debate with near- 
contemporaries. Usually he criticises translations of Greek passages 
by the recentiores, including Beatus Rhenanus, Lazare de Baif, Eras- 
mus, Budé, Johannes Opsopaeus, El Pinciano, Fuchs, Henricus Glar- 
eanus. Caelius Rhodiginus is Junius' most favourite victim, although 
he remains polite: ‘Caelius Rhodiginus, a man of much reading, tran- 
scribed that passage of Horapollo in this form in his collection of Anti- 
quae lectiones, book 29, chapter 18, without mentioning the name of 
the author, as was his habit’.’** 


137 Animadversa, 1.18 (ed. 1708, p. 57) and 3.11[e] (p. 189). 

55 Animadersa, 1.1 (ed. 1708, pp. 2-3): ‘Locum illum Ori, more suo, non addito 
autoris nomine, transcripsit in suas antiquarum lectionum farragines Coelius Rho- 
diginus multae lectionis homo, lib. 29, cap. 18, in hanc formulam". Similar word- 
ings: ‘At this point, Caelius the antiquarian, perhaps because of a disfigured euphony, 
as he thinks, reads calastros [instead of catastos] discarding the truer reading’ (Ani- 
madversa, 5.14 (ed. 1708, p. 298): ‘Quo loco Calatros legit, exturbata veriore lectione, 
Caelius antiquarius, a vocalitate fortassis efformata, ut putavit..’.); ‘Caelius, a man of 
great learning, judged quite ungracefully and rudely, if I may beg his good pardon' 
(Animadversa, 3.11[h] (ed. 1708, p. 195): ‘multae lectionis homo...invenuste prorsus 
atque illepide bona viri pace dixerim, iudicavit"). Other critique on Caelius: 1.14 (ed. 
1708, p. 44), 3.11[g] (ed. 1708, p. 193), appendix (ed. 1708 , p. 397). 
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In a letter (still unpublished today) he shows himself angry with 
the great Dionysius Lambinus, although he leaves out the rhetoric of 
abuse and denotes him as a ‘very learned man’: 


I wish the very learned man [Lambinus] had had access to my observa- 
tions, which I have in large number, and which could have benefitted 
the study of literature for the common good. However, after seeing his 
edition of Cicero in Louvain for the first time, the day before I was with 
Sufridus (who attempts the same thing for the whole of Cicero), Lambi- 
nus appears not favourably disposed towards my efforts. I learned this 
from a place which I discussed in my Animadversa, from the sixth book 
of De republica, about the 'simpinian' and Samian cups (where he fol- 
lows a reading different from mine, and then fails to mention my read- 
ing, although I am sure that he has read my book).'” 


After the publication of the Animadversa, Junius wrote a short essay, 
titled The Malignity of a Learned Man Exposed, and printed in the 
appendix of the 1708 edition: 


I cannot conceal that I, in turn, had already suspected this man’s malig- 
nity beforehand. I had once, almost thirty years earlier, noted down 
some noteworthy places in Cicero in my [manuscript of the] Animad- 
versa. Before that time no man had thought of these, even in his dreams. 
Without ever mentioning my name, the man inserted these in his Cicero, 
which he published in octavo a year ago, restored with exactly the same 
words that I had used."! 


That Junius is speaking of Lambinus is clear from the preceding pages: 


The man who frequently reprinted his good-looking commentaries 
on Lucretius, made the following annotation on the verses 'Donicum 


1? Junius to Franciscus Fabricius, 5 March 1567 (Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, 
ms. BPL 885): 'Lambini precibus acquievisse te laudo. Utinam vir doctissimus meas 
quoque observationes, quas habeo plurimas, habuisset, quo in commune studiis con- 
suli potuisset, quanquam inspecto eius superioribus diebus Lovanii apud Suphridum 
(qui in Ciceronem totum idem feliciter tentat) Cicerone, numquam antea viso, parum 
aequus meis laboribus videatur, id quod didici e loco in Animadvers[|orum] libris 
ostenso e sexto de Rep[ublica] de simpiniis samiisque capedinibus (ubi diversam a 
mea lectionem sequutus, meam dissimulat, quum sciam tamen eos libros illi lectos)'. 

40 For the source of this appendix, Flud van Giffen, see below p. 134, and ed. 1708, 
sig. 5”. 

1 Animaversa, ed. 1708, appendix, p. 395: '... malignitatem huius hominis mihi 
iam olim oboluisse nequeo reticere, qui loca Ciceronis insignia olim ante annos prope 
triginta in Animadversorum libris a me adnotata, quae nemini ante illud tempus, ne 
per somnium quidem in mentem venerant, ipse in Cicerone, quem octavo ab hinc 
anno publici iuris fecit iis verbis fere quibus a me fuerant restituta, adscribit, nulla 
nominis mei habita ratione’. This must refer to another passage than the one concern- 
ing the Samian cups, for there Lambinus, according to Junius himself, did not follow 
Junius' reading (see above, n. 140). 
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ad extremum crescendi perfica finem/ Omnia perduxit rerum natura 
creatrix’:'” ‘Perfica, i.e. perficiendo' or ‘perficiens’ or 'perfectris."^ He 
then added: “Two years after I had written this in 1563, appeared an 
edition of Nonius, emended at a few places by someone, where this place 
is emended by that man in the margin of his edition in such a way that 
he keeps his source secret, etc’.““* With a brazen face he dissimulates my 
name, sluggishly and superficially implying it, saying that I emended 
Nonius ‘at a few places’, whereas I cured Nonius at innumerable places 
and edited him, redone as if he were Pelias. Thus no just person, willing 
to take the trouble to compare this author, printed so many times before, 
with my edition, will be deluded. I cannot but expose the malevolence 
and injustice of the wretched man directly. According to him, two years 
after the edition of Lucretius [Lambinus’ edition of 1563], with which 
the boaster himself is so infatuated, and which I happened to see for the 
first time only after five years, I emended the Nonius passage without 
mentioning him [as my source]. As if I had taken the better reading 
of the passage from that oracle! He himself could have gathered from 
the words of the royal privilege [of my edition of Nonius], granted in 
the beginning of 1563, that my emendation preceded his own. Because 
everyone who has any experience in these matters, knows that the copy 
of Nonius, in the corrected form in which it must have been submitted 
to the press, first had to be subjected to the judgement and censorship 
of the royal senate, before it could be disseminated. And here one can 
appeal to the conscience of the most diligent printer Christopher Plan- 
tin, who will eagerly testify that long before he took charge of the edi- 
tion, my copy was entrusted to him and handed over to him. 


12 Lucretius, De rerum natura, 2.1116. 

15 D. Lambinus, ed., T. Lucretii Cari De rerum natura libri sex, Paris, 1565, p. 83, 
and the commentary add loc.: ‘perfica, id est perficiens’. 

1 D. Lambinus, ed., T. Lucretii Cari De rerum natura libri sex, Paris, 1570, p. 201. 

1 Animadversa, ed. 1708, appendix, pp. 393-394: ‘Is qui speciosos in Lucretium 
commentarios saepius recusos dedit, ad illum versum Donicum ad extremum cre- 
scendi perfica finem/Omnia perduxit rerum natura creatrix, sic annotat. Perfica, id est 
perficiendo seu perficiens seu perfectrix. Deinde addit, Cum haec scripsissem anno 
1563, prodiit in lucem biennio post Nonius a quodam aliquot locis emendatus, ubi 
hic locus ad oram libri sic ab illo emendatur dissimulante unde sumpserit etc. Impu- 
denter os ferreum nomen meum dissimulat, et oscitanter desultorieque attingit, locis 
aliquot a me emendatum dicens, quem infinitis prope sanavi et Peliae modo recoctum 
edidi, uti nemo aequior inficiabitur, qui autorem illum antea toties excusum cum mea 
editione conferre non gravabitur. Sed non possum, quin malevolentiam xkvvónov et 
iniustitiam obiter detegam, quando ait biennio post Lucretii editionem, de qua tan- 
topere gloriabundus tantos sibi spiritus sumit, et quam nunquam nisi quinque post 
annis inspicere mihi contigit, a me dissimulante fuisse emendatum Nonii locum, tan- 
quam ex ipsius tripode [cf. Erasmus, Adagia, no. 1790] hauserim loci emendatiorem 
scripturam, quum potuerit ipse ex privilegii regii statim ab initio anni 1563 indulti 
verbis facile coniicere, me antevertisse ipsius emendationem, quando cuncti quibus 
simili in re exsudatur labor, non ignorent exemplar Nonii ut a me emaculatum praelo 
subiici debebat, ante fuisse submittendum arbitrio et censurae senatus regii, quam in 
manus hominum prodiret. Atque hic Christoph. Plantini diligentissimi typographi 
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Junius’ conclusion: it was not Junius, but the other who stole the 
emendation, which Junius had based on 'a very old manuscript, prob- 
lematic in many ways, but helpful in others. Junius had noted that the 
manuscript read perficeris and also added the conjecture perficiens.'*° 

It should be noted that this polemical passage, or defence, was not 
printed during Junius' lifetime. Moreover, it lacks the harsh language 
typical of humanist polemics. Words like malevolentia, impudenter, 
gloriabundus, gloriosus miles, malignitas are relatively chaste, if com- 
pared with the more abusive language uttered in the arena of the 
Republic of Letters.” Politian himself adopted a much more belliger- 
ent tone in his Miscellanea. If compared with Lambinus' own words in 
his re-edition of Lucretius of 1570, directed towards Obertus Gipha- 
nius, whom he justly accused of stealing readings, Junius was rather 
polite (as would be, in a way, Giphanius, who ignored Lambinus' accu- 
sations altogether). As H.A.J. Munro would later write: 


[i]n a long preface [to Lambinus edition of 1570] (...) and throughout 
his commentary the whole Latin Language, rich in that department, is 
ransacked for terms of scorn and contumely. The same charges [against 
Giphanius] are repeated in a hundred different shapes with curious copi- 
ousness and variety of expression.’ 


When exactly Lambinus' edition was first published and dissemi- 
nated, remains unclear to me. He himself speaks of the first edition 
‘together with my commentaries, in a larger format, from 1563’ and of 
the second edition as ‘without commentaries and yet with brief notes 
added at the back, in the smallest possible format’. Lambinus dated 
his dedication to Charles IX on 1 November 1563. Munro, however, 
owned a copy of which the title-page had 1564.'? The British Library 
keeps a copy with ‘1563’ on the title page. The earliest copy I myself 


conscientiam appellare licet, qui facile testabitur multo ante editionis procurationem 
exemplar meum ipsius fidei repraesentatum fuisse et traditum". 

46 [bid., pp. 393-395. 

47 See my ‘Scaliger scatologus. Rhetorical Roots of Obscene and Abusive Language 
in the Letters of Joseph Scaliger’, EMF: Studies in Early Modern France, vol. 14, 2011, 

. 17-31. 

MT H.A J. Munro, ed., T. Lucreti Cari De rerum natura libri sex, Cambridge, 1886, 
‘Introduction’, p. 16. 

149 D, Lambinus, ed., T. Lucretii Cari De rerum natura libri VI, Paris, 1570, below 
the heading Idem [=Lambinus] tertiae editionis lectori S.D., sig. [c4]": ‘una cum com- 
mentariis, maiore forma, anno MDCLXIIT; 'sine commentariis et tamen cum brevi- 
bus scholiis ad calcem adiectis, forma quam maxima pusilla’. 

130 Munro, ed., Lucretius, p. 14. 
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have been able to consult (Leiden, shelfmark 755 H 8, with handwrit- 
ten annotations by Justus Lipsius) carries the year 1565 on the title 
page and conforms to Lambinus' own description of the second edi- 
tion. Even if Lambinus' first edition actually was disseminated only in 
1564, Junius still had enough time to ‘steal’ the correction and add it to 
his edition of Nonius, which came out in 1565. Junius' defence that the 
Nonius edition was already finished by 1563 constitutes a weak argu- 
ment: the book was not yet typeset by then. Besides, Lambinus could 
have used the same argument, claiming that he already had come up 
with the correction before his dedication to Charles IX of 1 November 
1563 (Charles' privilege to Lambinus' edition carries no date). 

The second edition of the Animadversa reveals a second polemic: 
Junius' response to Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne), who in his 
Traicté de la conformité du langage Francois avec le Grec (1565) had 
criticised a ‘Flamand’ (he did not mention Junius by name) for mak- 
ing a stylistical error and, more importantly, for conjuring up Greek 
origins of Dutch. As Toon Van Hal notes in his contribution to this 
volume, Stephanus argued ‘that a large number of Junius’ Dutch 
equivalents could only be linked to Greek indirectly, i.e. via the French 
language'".'?' Junius in his response only defends his so-called stylistical 
error, after accusing Stephanus of plagiarizing Jean Dorat and calling 
him a calumniator. 

Junius’ two small polemics show that he did have an appearance 
on the European stage of high criticism, but his reach appears to have 
been limited. We have seen that he had no knowledge of Gelenius' 
edition of Ammianus Marcellinus. It has also become clear that Junius 
was ignorant of Vettori's edition of Varro. Ignoring such crucial edi- 
tions would suggest that Junius' own library was rather modest, despite 
the fact that he had a broad international network. 


CONCLUSION 


Our study of the Animadversa suggests that Junius was no manu- 
script hunter. Only twice does he show that he thought about how 
corruptions arise in manuscripts.” For his conjectures, Junius usually 
had recourse to printed sources, which, however, he did not examine 


51 See below, p. 201. 
152 See above, pp. 114-115. 
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systematically. Although some of his conjectures have been confirmed 
by manuscripts which surfaced later, most were not deemed worthy 
of mention. Junius is nowhere cited in Hubert's edition of Plutarchus' 
Sermones convivales. David R. Shackleton Bailey notes Junius as an 
editor of Martial in 1566, but he had not seen a copy of this edition 
himself. The book in fact came out in 1568 but was misdated 1566 
in Johann Albert Fabricius' Bibliotheca Latina of 1773-1774, a mis- 
take copied out consistently by editors ever since, as Chris Heesak- 
kers demonstrates in his contribution to the present volume. Junius' 
dealings with the Suda, his single largest project, left no trace in the 
standard edition of the work by Ada Adler, whose exhaustive intro- 
duction to the manuscripts, printed editions, excerpts, glosses and 
other source material fails to mention Junius. Nor does Junius feature 
in the long list of commentators in the sigla to this edition. The only 
extant traces of Junius' involvement with the Suda is his own copy of 
an edition which appeared in Basle in 1544, and which is now kept 
in Leiden (shelfmark 759 B 17), which has notes by Junius himself 
and which came into the possession of his grandson Albert Verlanius. 
Junius' first biographer Theodorus Velius does not mention it among 
the unfinished and unpublished works of Junius which he saw among 
the papers of Verlanius, perhaps because Velius only looked at the 
manuscripts and not at annotated printed books.'* This would imply 
that Junius only worked on the basis of the vulgate copy of 1544, as he 
did in the case of his edition of Martial.^* At some point, the Leiden 
professor of law and collector Hendrik Tydeman (1768-1863) owned 
a copy of the Suda (Basle, 1544), *with the autograph of H. Junius and 
various manuscript annotations in his hand; the book subsequently 
went to the library of G[ualtherus] Gruterus, who added his own 
annotations to it’. From there, it must have found its way, directly 
or not, into Leiden University Library. 

Junius' emendations on the Greek Anthology are not in Hermann 
Beckby's edition and he is not mentioned in Wolfgang Seywarth's edi- 


53 T. Velius, Kroniek van Hoorn, J. Plekker et al., eds, 2 vols, Hoorn, 2007, vol. 2, 
pp. 792-793. 

154 See Heesakkers’ contribution, p. 161. 

55 Bibliothecae Tydemannianae pars prima [-quinta]. Catalogus der Bibliotheek 
nagelaten door den WelEd. HoogGel. Heer Mr. H.W. Tydeman, hoogleraar in de 
Staatswetenschappen en Regtsgeleerdheid te Leiden, ... waarvan de verkoping zal plaats 
hebben op Maandag 24 October 1864 [-27 April 1866], The Hague, [1864]. Pars quarta, 
entry 2533, p. 108. 
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tion of Ammianus, despite his many felicitous emendations on the 
latter. Following Jean Hardouin's edition (Paris, 1685), Detlefsen at 
one point accepts Junius’ conjecture et ara for ara et in his edition of 
Pliny's Natural History.” 

Although Junius made an edition of Hesychius, this work is not 
mentioned in the standard critical edition by Kurt Latte, who does not 
even include Junius in his overview of the printed editions, limiting 
himself to remarking: 


in the meantime, the illustrious men of that age took hold of the author 
and emended him eagerly: Henri Estienne, Claude Saumaise, Jacques 
Palmeri, and others. It is through their efforts that, a century later, a 
much better Hesychius was published, together with concise notes by 
Schrevelius, printed by Hackius (in Leiden in 1688). 


Despite this, we have seen that some of Junius' conjectures have sur- 
vived, buried deep down in the more elaborate critical apparatuses of 
modern critical editions, such as those of Juvenal, Tertullian's De pal- 
lio and the anonymous panegyric to Constantius." 

But the business of emendation, whether ope manuscripti or ex 
ingenio, is only part of the Animadversa. The work provides a rich 
gamut of all sorts of observations pertaining to sources from antiquity. 
The work shows Junius not merely as a textual critic, but as a man of 
universal learning. As such, he fits into a sixteenth-century tradition of 
polymaths and encyclopaedists. However, Junius was not equally inter- 
ested in all types of learning. In the entire Animadversa, no mention 
is made of inscriptions on coins or medals (as Politian had done), and 
no reference is found to buildings or archaeological findings. Junius' 
antiquarian interests were focused on rituals and customs, and the 


56 D, Detlefsen, ed., C. Plinii Secundi Naturalis Historia, 6 vols, Berlin, 1866, vol. 
1, p. 73 ad 2.7.(5).16. Detlefsen’s text reads 'Orbonae ad aedem Larum et ara Malae 
Fortunae Esquiliis' and he puts in the critical apparatus: ‘et ara] Junius animadv. 3.1. 
coll. Cic. nat. deor. 3.25.63'. Karl Mayhoff in his Teubner edition notes that Hardouin 
and Detlefsen accepted Junius' conjecture: C. Mayhoff, ed., C. Plini Secundi Naturalis 
Historiae libri XXXVII, vol. 1, Leipzig, 1906, p. 132, app. crit ad loc. 

17 K, Latte, ed., Hesychi Lexicon, p. XXXIV: ‘At interim illustres illius aevi philologi 
certatim ad auctorem difficillimum emendandum accesserunt Henricus Stephanus, 
Cl. Salmasius, Jac. Palmerus alii. Quo factum est, ut saeculo post multo correctior 
Hesychius prodiret brevibus notis a Schrevelio additis in officina Hackiana (Lugduni 
Batavorum 1688)’. 

18 A systematic overview of Junius’ presence in modern editions is beyond the 
scope of this article. This would have to include a study of all of Junius’ editions of 
classical texts. 
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vocabulary used to denote these. In his conception of the past, Junius 
remains largely textual. 

Besides, contrary to some of his encyclopaedic contemporaries, such 
as Conrad Gesner, Junius was not a systematiser. The material in the 
Animadversa is not presented in a structural and insightful way. An 
index of used Greek, Latin and recent authors gives no references to 
page numbers, and thus serves rather to show Junius' erudition than 
to help the reader navigate his way through the book. A more useful 
subject index counts 15 pages, and there is an index locorum of ancient 
authors of four pages, as well as a one-page index of places in recent 
authors. The De coma commentarium has its own, separate index, total- 
ling 20 pages. In the edition of 1708 these indices had been brought 
back to an index of names (8 pages) and of subjects (24 pages), which 
incorporate references to the newly added passages. 

But compiling a systematic work had never been Junius' objective: 
he wanted to present a miscellaneous collection of observations on 
ancient texts. It is a philological tradition which was soon to become 
out of fashion. Joseph Scaliger wrote in 1594 that he aimed at a more 
systematic, unified approach to ancient texts: 


I have observed many things on the Greek and Latin authors. They could 
give birth to a huge collection of Variae, Antiquae lectiones, Miscellanea 
and other such titles in which the ambition of philologists today usually 
indulges. (...) But to make sure the fruit of my nightly labours stands 
tall, I have taken up to interpret and correct authors in their entirety.’ 


In a letter to the young Claude Saumaise, after giving a long series of 
philological observations, Scaliger writes contemptuously: 


These would be sufficient for ambitious and slavish minds to dress up a 
couple of chapters of Miscellanea or Variae lectiones. 


189 Scaliger, Epistola de vetustate et splendore gentis Scaligerae, Leiden, 1594 (reprin- 
ted in and cited here from J. Scaliger, Epistolae omnes quotquot reperiri potuerunt, 
Leiden, 1627, pp. 1-58 (52)): *Multa in auctores utriusque linguae observavimus, ex 
quibus immanes partus nasci possent Variarum, Antiquarum lectionum, Miscellaneo- 
rum et aliorum huiuscemodi quibus hodie Philologorum ambitio lascivire solet.... Ut 
tamen vigiliarum nostrarum fructus constaret, interpretandos et emaculandos aucto- 
res integros suscepimus' (quoted by S. Timpanaro, Die Entstehung der Lachmannschen 
Methoden, 2nd edition, Hamburg, 1963, p. 7, n. 22). 

19 Scaliger to Saumaise, 22 May 1607 (J. Scaliger, Opuscula, Paris, 1610, pp. 462- 
465 (464)): “Haec satis erant ambitiosis et famelicis ingeniis ad instruendum aliquot 
capita Miscellaneorum, aut Variarum lectionum’. 
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We should not forget that Junius in fact did also translate and correct 
'authors in their entirety'; as Heesakkers' contribution to this volume 
shows in the case of Martial, he systematically collated his manuscript 
against the vulgate edition.' But in his Animadversa he squarely 
placed himself in a tradition of Miscellanea. Junius repeated Politian's 
emphasis on the importance of relying on manuscript evidence and 
underscored his warning not to involve oneself rashly in conjectural 
emendation. But he did not put this method of Politian into action as 
often as his profession would have implied. 


APPENDIX: THE FATE OF JUNIUS' COPY OF THE ANIMADVERSA 


The Animadversa was reprinted in 1604 in Janus Gruter's Lampas, 
based on the text of the 1556 edition.!? But as has become clear, Junius 
continued to work on the book after it had appeared. His working 
copy is still preserved by the University Library of Leiden (shelfmark 
765 F 21). According to an unpublished anonymous vita of Junius, the 
copy was at some point in the possession of the medical scholar and 
philosopher Johannes van Beverwijck (1594-1647): 


Animadversorum libri VI, in which ancient authors are explained and 
emended, and which, expanded, appearsfrem [is] in the library of I. Bev- 
erwijck, as De coma commentarius, long ago, Basle, 1556, in octavo.!9? 


According to another vita, printed in the 1652 edition of Junius' Epis- 
tolae, Beverwijck's sister Dorothea was married to Junius' grandson 
and namesake Hadrianus Junius, a son of Junius’ daughter Clara.’ 
The copy itself testifies to its own history. At the top of the title page 
are written the words: ‘In my opinion, this book seems to be permitted. 
Hen[ricus] Vanden Leemputte, censor of books’.’® (see Image 1). 


161 See Heesakkers in the present volume, pp. 161 and 176. 

1? See above, n. 8. Lassandro used this edition for his note in the critical apparatus 
to the panegyric, cited above, n. 100. 

1 Hadriani Iunii Hornani, medici, et historiographi Ordinum Bataviae, vita 
(Utrecht, University Library, ms. 829, fols 68'-70" (70")): 'Animadversorum lib. VI in 
queis scriptores veteres explicati et emendati, et qui auctiores prodeunt-ex \in/ bib- 
liotheca L. Beverovici, ut & De coma commentarius, Volim/ Basil. 1556, 8’. 

14 Vita, in: Junius, Epistolae, sig. *5%; see also M. Balen, Beschryvinge der stad Dor- 
drecht, Dordrecht, 1677, p. 982: Joffr. Dorothea van Beverwijk, Bartholomeus dochter, 
Troude eerst Adriaan de Jonge; Ten tweeden Arend Boot, byde zonder Oir. 

165 ‘Videtur posse permitti iuxta iudicium nostrum. Hen. Vanden Leemputte, libro- 
rum censor. 
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Image 1 Title page of Junius own copy of the Animadversa, Basle, 1556, 
with a note by a censor. 
(Leiden University Library, shelfmark 765 F 21) 
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This note clearly was triggered by the fact that Junius' name appeared 
on the Index of Forbidden Books (at first all of his works were con- 
demned; in later issues of the Index, only the preface to his Lexicon 
Graecolatinum).' This identifies Vanden Leemputte as a Catho- 
lic censor. One Henricus Vanden Leemputte (1588-1657) taught at 
the seminary in Bois-le-Duc from 1616 onwards. From 1637 to 1640 
he managed the bishopric of Bois-le-Duc. If this was the same man, 
inspecting the book for the library of his seminary, it remains to be 
explained how the book went from Beverwijck, who lived in Dor- 
drecht, into his hands, and subsequently into the possession of the 
Reformed minister Andreas Colvius, also from Dordrecht. For it was 
in his library that, not long after 1665, the well-informed Paul Colo- 
miés had seen the book: 


Having gone to Dordrecht to visit Mr. Colvius, a remarkably learned 
theologian, he let me enter his library, which is very nice. There, he 
showed me a number of handwritten letters by P. Paul, Father Ful- 
gentius [of Ruspe], [Joseph] Scaliger, [Isaac] Casaubon, Marnix [of St 
Aldegonde], Junius and others. I also saw there Hadrianus Junius’ Ani- 
madversa, with additions in his own hand.!* 


This visit must have taken place after Colomiés' arrival in Holland 
in 1665, but before the appearance of his Opuscula in 1668. Colvius 
died in 1671, and his library was auctioned off on 3 November 1671. 
No copy of the Animadversa is mentioned in the auction catalogue.'® 
However, the book somehow came into the hands of Cornelis van 
Alkemade (1654-1737), a collector of curiosities, manuscripts and 
books. In 1698, Van Alkemade donated the copy of the Animadversa 
to Cornelis van Arckel, who set out to publish it.'? In his dedicatory 


16 See on this issue, Van Miert, ‘Religious Beliefs’. 

17 Colomesius, Opuscula, 1668, pp. 110-111 (also: Des Maizeaux, ed., Scaligerana, 
vol. 1, p. 541): ‘Etant allé voir à Dordrecht Mr. Colvius, Théologien fort savant, il 
me fit monter dans sa Bibliothéque, qui est assez belle; où il me montra quantité 
de Lettres Manuscrites de P. Paul, du Pere Fulgence, de Scaliger, Casaubon, Marnix, 
Junius, & autres. J'y vis aussi Hadriani Junii Animadversa, avec des Additions de sa 
propre main’. 

18 Catalogus rarissimorum ac imprimis insignium librorum in quavis facul- 
tate... bibliothecae... Andreae Colvii, quorum auctio habebitur in aedibus defuncti, ad 
diem Martis qui erit 6 Octobris 1671, Dordrecht, 1671 (in the copy which I consulted 
on microfilm (Wolfenbüttel, HAB Bc Kapsel 2:16), the date has been changed manu- 
ally into 3 November). 

19 See Van Arckel’s letter To The Reader, in: Junius, Animadversa, ed. 1708, 
sig. *5* “Abiit iam decennium ex quo viri mihi amicissimi C. Alkemadii in manus 
meas pervenere, qui tandem in lucem prodeunt, Had. Iunii Animadversorum libri’. 
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letter to Van Alkemade (11 October 1708), Van Arckel praised his 
collection of coins and his library of books and manuscripts, in par- 
ticular those which let the glory of Holland be sung. In his address to 
the reader, he also explained that the Appendix of observations, not 
present in Junius' own 1556 copy and printed in 1708 after book 6, 
had been found in the possession of Flud van Giffen (1631-1701), 
a minister in Dordrecht who owned a large collection of books and 
manuscripts, once in the possession of Viglius van Aytta.” Van 
Arckel bought it when Van Giffen's library was auctioned in 1705." 
Van Arckel wanted the world to know of Junius' huge erudition, his 
selective mind, his good taste, his modesty in criticizing others, his fine 
style, and so on, praising Junius as a ‘honey-gathering bee’.!” Three 
famed Neo-Latin poets (and one not so well known fourth author) 
contributed liminary verses: Janus Broukhusius, Franciscus Hesselius, 
David van Hoogstraten, and Johannes Bremerus. 

Van Arckel himself signed the copy of the book ‘Corn. V. Arckel 
Traj. ad Rh. 1725'. The book then must have entered into the posses- 
sion of the earlier mentioned Hendrik Willem Tydeman, professor of 
law in Leiden, and the owner of a large collection of books. The Ani- 
madversa appears not to have been in his possession when he died. 
The catalogue of his library, drawn up after his death, does not men- 
tion it.” Two inscriptions in the Leiden copy suggest that Tydeman 


0 A. de Groot, “Giffen, David Flud van’, in: Biografisch lexicon voor de geschiedenis 
van het Nederlands protestantisme, vol. 3, Kampen, 1988, pp. 138-139. 

11 Catalogus variorum insignium et rarissimorum in quovis fere eruditionis ac Lin- 
guae genere manuscriptorum, hinc librorum, qui omnes feré inediti sunt: illinc episto- 
larum, a regibus, principibus, illustribus politicis et literatis viris seculis XV, XVI, XVII 
conscriptorum: quibus accedit acta politica et ecclesiastica: quae magna diligentia et 
studio sibi comparavit harum rerum indagator curiosissimus [-Flud van Giffen], quo- 
rum publica distractio habebitur per Abraham de Hondt, bibliopolam Hagiensem in 
officina, quam tenet in Aula Magna Vulg de groot Zael van 't Hof Ad diem 23. Februar. 
St. Greg. Ann. Domini, 1705, [The Hague], 1705, p. 2: ‘Hadriani Junii Hornani appen- 
dix ad libros animadversionum ab ipsa auctoris manu’. In the copy kept in Amster- 
dam, University Library, shelfmark 0 25: Nv 65, a buyer's proper name was manually 
added, but partly lost in the margin. It reads ‘“-rgman’ or probably even ‘-ergman’ 
(=Bergman?). Perhaps Van Arckel employed an agent. The manuscript was sold for 7 
guilders and 5 stuivers. Contrary to the name of other buyers, the name of ‘-ergman’ 
does not appear elsewhere in the catalogue. Junius' manuscript seems to have been 
the only item he bought. 

12 Animadversa, ed. 1708, sig. *6*: 'Junium, mellilegae instar apis’. 

75 Bibliothecae Tydemannianae pars quarta, entry 1892, p. 84 does mention “Obser- 
vationes crit. in scriptt. antiquos - Opuscula varia scriptt. eruditt. sec. 170, 21 vol. 8vo. 
H. Junius, J.F. Gronovius, G. Cuperus, P. Petitus, J. Tollius, A. Borremans, A. Behotius, 
G.H. Ursinus, D. Heraldus cet’. If this is a series of one work, I have not found it. 
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donated the book to the library before he died: ‘donum H.W. Tyde- 
man’ and, in another hand, ‘donum v. cl. H.W. Tydemann, mense 
Augusti 1860’. 

A last note concerns a title-page issue of the 1708 edition. In 1737 
Johannes van Duren, a printer in The Hague, stuck a newly printed 
title-page on copies of the 1708 edition and sold them as ‘ex claris- 
simi viri autographo editio nova’. The collation formula is identical 
to the edition of 1708, and the errata on the last page were still to be 
corrected in this so-called ‘new’ edition. The only interesting aspect is 
that the new title is more precise than the previous Animadversa, for 
it differentiates the contents: Animadversions, and Various Historical, 
Chronological, Literary, and Critical Observations.'* 


Perhaps it concerns 21 books, all in octavo, with publications by these men. One of 
these books could then be Junius’ Animadversa. It would strike me as odd, neverthe- 
less, that a sixteenth-century copy (not ‘sec. 170") heavily annotated by the author 
himself would be so inconspicuously described. 

7^ H, Junius, Animadversiones et observationes variae historicae, chronologicae, lit- 
erariae, criticae, ejusdemque Commentarium de coma, innumeris in locis emendatum 
et insignibus supplementis locupletatum, The Hague, 1737 (in The Netherlands I found 
only one copy: Royal Library, shelfmark 2109 D 27). 


JUNIUS' TWO EDITIONS OF MARTIAL'S EPIGRAMMATA* 


Chris Heesakkers 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONFUSION AROUND TWO EDITIONS 


The Dutch philologist and physician Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575) 
published two editions of the Epigrammata of the Latin poet Mar- 
cus Valerius Martialis.! These editions are considered to be an impor- 
tant step forwards in the textual criticism of Martial's Epigrammata. 
To quote Ludwig Friedlander, who published a standard edition of 
Martial in two volumes in 1886: ‘Junius’ edition, published in 1559 
and 1566 in the smallest possible size, has been an essential step for- 
wards as regards the restitution of the text'? An echo of this judge- 
ment on Junius' editions is found in the prestigious manual of the 
History of Roman Literature, by Martin von Schanz and Carl Hosius: 
‘Three Dutchmen, Hadrianus Junius (1559 and 1566), Janus Gruterus, 
Frankfurt 1602 and Petrus Scriverius (in particular in his edition 
Leiden 1621), have made themselves useful for the textual criticism 
of Martial's work.’ Half a century before Friedlander, Joseph William 
Moss had praised Junius in a similar way in his Manual of Classi- 
cal Bibliography (1837). In the lemma Martialis he ascribed two edi- 
tions to Junius, one in octavo, Antwerp 1566, one in duodecimo, 1579, 
and qualified them with a quote from another German bibliographer, 


* For proof-reading and for corrections and valuable suggestions, I am greatly 
indebted to the editor of this volume, Dirk van Miert. 

! For the sake of brevity, we will below refer to the editions with the codes ed. 1559 
and ed. 1568. 

? L. Friedlander, ed. Leipzig, 1886, vol. 1, p. 120: 'Einen wesentlichen Fortschritt in 
der Verbesserung des Textes brachte die Ausgabe des Hollanders Adriaan de Jonghe 
(Hadrianus Junius) aus Hoorn (Arzt in Harlem, Kopenhagen und Delft, 1511-1575) 
welche 1559 und 1566 im kleinsten Format erschienen; es war darin hauptsächlich 
eine zur Familie Ca gehörige englische Hdsch. A benutzt. Weit mehr leistete Jan 
Gruytere...’. 

3 M. von Schanz and C. Hosius, Geschichte der römischen Literatur bis zum 
Gesetzgebungswerk des Kaisers Justinian, 4 vols, Munich, 1914-1935, vol. 2, p. 559: 
‘Um die Kritik Martials machten sich die drei Niederlánder Hadrianus Junius (1559 
und 1566), Janus Gruterus, Frankfurt 1602 und Petrus Scriverius (besonders Ausgabe 
1621 in Leiden) sehr verdient. 
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Gottlieb Christoph Harles, or Theophilus Christophorus Harlesius: “A 
better light on Martial's poems had brought the third period, in which 
Junius’ studies of Martial are the first to become conspicuous’. 

What may strike us in those unanimous eulogies on Junius' editions 
are the years of their publication. Library catalogues generally mention 
a Junius edition Antwerp 1568, but none from the year 1566, nor one 
from the year 1559. The absence of the 1559 edition is easily under- 
standable, as we will see below. Yet, there did exist a correct lemma on 
Junius' editions of 1559 and 1568 in the second volume of Friedrich 
Adolf Ebert's Allgemeines bibliographisches Lexikon, published in 1830, 
seven years before Moss would publish his Manuel. Ebert's description 
of the edition of 1559 s.v. Martialis runs as follows: 


no. 13246: - Epigrammaton libri etc. Omnia ad vetustior. codicum fidem 
diligenter emendata cum scholiis et varr. Lectt. ac demum X epigram- 
matis ex vetusto codice suis locis adjectis (cura Hadr. Junii). Bas. Pt. 
Perna, 1559, 8°.° 


So Ebert added Junius' name in brackets and he qualified the edition as 


a very rare and incorrect first edition by Junius and the first real critical 
recensio of Martial's text. Junius made use of an English manuscript. The 
new epigrams that he copied from this manuscript and that Scriverius so 


^ J.W. Moss, A Manual of Classical Bibliography, 2 vols, London 1837 (repr. Port 
Washington and London, 1969), vol. 2, p. 302 s.v. Martialis: 'Antv. 8vo 1566 et 12mo. 
1579. Apud. Plantin. *Meliorem lucem carminibus adtulit aetas iii, in quibus primum 
eminet studium Hadriani Junii. Ille (Junius) quaedam Martialis antea inedita e cod. 
Msto. vulgavit lib. V Animadvers cap. xvii." Harlesio Brev. Not. Lit. Rom. p. 473-474". 
Cf. Th. Chr. Harles, Brevior notitia Literaturae Romanae, Leipzig, 1789, pp. 473-474: 
"Meliorem lucem carminibus adtulit aetas HI, in quibus primum eminet studium 
Adriani Iunii, e cuius recensione prodiit Martialis Antwerp. 1566. 8 et 1579. 12 ex 
Plant. offic. Ille Iunius quaedam Martialis antea inedita e cod. msto vulgauit lib. V 
Animaduerss. cap. XVIT. As we see, Moss also repeated the years 1566 and 1579 for 
Junius' Antwerp editions. For the appreciation of Junius' textcritical merits, see also 
M. Citroni, Martialis Epigrammata Liber Primus, Firenze 1975 p. XL n. 3: ‘Migliora- 
menti notevoli furono portati dall' ed. di A. De Jonghe (Iunius, Basilea 1559, II ed. 
Antverpiae 1566)’. 

5 See for instance, the Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in the Netherlands 
and Belgium...from 1470 to 1600 now in the British Library, London, 1966, p. 129, 
mentioning Junius’ editions of Martial in Antwerp in 1568 and 1579, and in Leiden 
1592 and 1595; and the Catalogue of Books printed on the Continent of Europe, 1501- 
1600, in Cambridge Libraries, Cambridge, 1967, vol. 1, p. 717, mentioning the editions 
Antwerp 1568 and Leiden 1595. 

$ F.A. Ebert, Allgemeines bibliographisches Lexikon, Leipzig, 1821-1830, s.v. 
"Martialis". 
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eagerly rejected, Lessing considered to be authentic remains of the lost 
juvenile writings of Martial. 


Then follows (after the description of an edition printed in Lyons in 
1567) the lemma of the second edition: ‘no. 13248: ed. Antw. - 1568, 
12”, with the remark that good copies of it are rarely found, and that 
Junius used a manuscript of Theodorus Pulmannus, but Ebert added, 
rather cryptically, that the edition had a predecessor in 8^? 

In the year Ebert's second volume was published, Leipzig saw the 
publication of the first volume of another bibliographical manual, the 
Handbuch der classischen Bibliographie, by the Góttingen librarian 
F.L.A. Schweiger. In its second volume, published in 1834, Schweiger 
mentions editions of Martial by Junius for the years 1559 (adding 
between brackets cura Hadr. Junii, like Ebert did), 1566 and 1568? A 
different triad is found in one simple line in Robert Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica of 1824, s.v. Martial: "Epigr. ab Hadr. Junio. Ant. ap. Plant. 
1566, 1568 et 1579. 16mo’. 

J.W. Moss did not refer to the more recent bibliographies by Ebert 
or Schweiger, but, as we have seen, he borrowed his lemma, mention- 
ing editions of Martial by Plantin in Antwerp in 1566 and 1579, as well 
as the note on Junius being the pioneer of the third period of textual 
criticism on Martial's Epigrams, from Harlesius' Breuior notitia lit- 
teraturae Romanae, published almost half a century before, in Leipzig 
in 1789. Harlesius, in turn, could dispose of Ernesti's recent edition 


7 Actually, Scriverius inserted those and some other epigrams into an Epigramma- 
tum affictorum appendix at the end of his edition, pp. 309-312. 

* Ebert, Allgemeines bibliographisches Lexikon, vol. 2, col. 56: ‘no. 13246: - Epi- 
grammaton libri etc. Omnia ad vetustior. codicum fidem diligenter emendata cum 
scholiis et varr. lectt. ac demum X epigrammatis ex vetusto codice suis locis adjec- 
tis (cura Hadr. Junii). Bas. Pt. Perna, 1559, 8o. Sehr seltene, aber incorrecte, erste 
Ausg. von Junius u. die erste eigentliche Rec. des Mart. Er benutzte ein engl. Ms. 
Die neuere Epigrr. welche er aus diesem Ms aufnahm und die Scriver so ungestüm 
wieder ausstiess, halt Lessing in seinen Werken I, 250 für echte Ueberbleibsel aus 
den verlorenen Jugendschriften des Mart.; no. 13248: ed. Antw. - 1568, 12°. In guten 
Exx. gesucht. Junius lieferte hier eine neue Bearb. seiner früheren Recens. nach einem 
Pulmannischen Ms. Vorher Antw. Plant., 1566, 8; no. 13249 - Post Hadr. Junii emen- 
dationem recogniti et lectionis varietate doctissimorumque viror. observatt. illustrati. 
Adjecto novo indice absolutissimo stud. et op. Jos. Langii. Arg. 1595 (Erste Ausg. 
dieses Index)’. 

? F.L.A. Schweiger, Handbuch der classischen Bibliographie, Leipzig, 1830-1834, 
vol. II.2 (Lateinische Schriftsteller M-Z), pp. 595-596: *...ac demum X epigrammatis 
ex vetusto cod. suis locis adjectis (cura Hadr. Junii) 8, Basil. Pet. Perna 1559’; and 
further onwards: *...epigrammata...illustrata ab Hadr. Iunio. 8. Antv., Plantin 1566; 
and: ‘...[the same text] 12. Antv., Plantin. 1568’. 
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of Johann Albert Fabricius' famous Bibliotheca Latina, published in 
Leipzig in 1773-1774. This manual devoted ten pages to the editions 
of Martial. After a list of the older editions, it continues: 


Post Adr. Junius, cuius Martialis prodiit Antwerp. 1566. 8. Ed. 1579. 12 
ex Plantini officina, et Lugd. apud Anton. Gryphium 1584.12. quaedam 
Martialis antea inedita e MS. codice vulgavit lib. V Animadv. c 17. 


And a little further on: 


Plus praestitit Theod. Pulmannus cuius, ut et Adr. Iunii, notis... Argen- 
tor. 1593, 12 editus est Martialis.'? 


Looking back on this overview, we see rarely a trustworthy year of 
publication for Junius' two editions of Martial. Ebert's description of 
1830 came most near to the reality, although he also postulated some 
kind of publication in the year 1566. This ghostly year has also entered 
in the editions of Martial's Epigrams in the nineteenth century and 
has survived until our age. Friedrich Schneidewin stated that Martial's 
text had received new ornaments from the year 1559 onwards, due 
to the Perna edition. He correctly pointed to Junius as its editor and 
he added: 


While this edition was disapproved by Junius himself because of the 
large number of mistakes, he prepared a second, more correct edition 
in 1566 printed at Antwerp by Plantin. I myself have used the rare edi- 
tion, which has the following title: Of M. Val. Martialis, Twelve books 
epigrams, one book Xenia (presents received from one's guests), one 
book Apophoreta (presents given to one's guests). The entire work has 
been meticulously amended on the basis of the trustworthiness of quite 
ancient manuscripts, elucidated with explicative marginal notes, and also 
enlarged with the textual variants; and finally extended with the addition 
of ten epigrams, found in the same old manuscript, at the places where 


1 J.A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, J.A. Ernesti, ed., Leipzig, 1773-1774, vol. 2, 
pp. 377-386; p. 381: ...Post Adr. Junius, cuius Martialis prodiit Antwerp. 1566. 8. 
Ed. 1579. 12 ex Plantini officina, et Lugd. apud Anton. Gryphium 1584.12. quaedam 
Martialis antea inedita e MS. codice vulgavit lib. V Animadv. c 17....Plus praestitit 
Theodor. Pulmannus, cuius, ut et Adr. Iunii notis.... Argentor. 1593. 12 editus est Mar- 
tialis’. The lemma Martialis in Fabricius’ edition London, 1703 (pp. 103-105) omitted 
Junius' editions, and the edition Hamburg, 1721 (vol. 1, p. 463) mentioned Junius only 
as one of the authors whose notes had been inserted in the Strasbourg 1595 edition 
of Martial. 
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they belong. Antwerp, in the printing office of Christopher Plantin, in 
the year 1568.!! 


What strikes, is Schneidewin's mentioning of a Plantin edition of 1566, 
without any further detail about its title or size. This remark, together 
with that about the rarity of the 1568 edition he used, reminds us of 
Ebert's description quoted above in note 8. 

The editions of the twentieth century seem to solve the riddle of the 
Plantin edition of 1566, by reducing the two Plantin editions postulated 
by their predecessors to one edition, but dating this in 1566. So Wil- 
helm C. Heraeus' edition of 1925 (p. V) mentions among the editiones 
potissimae ‘Hadr. Junius (Antverp. 1566)’ and its later revisor, Iacobus 
Borovskij, left Heraeus' text untouched (Leipzig, 1976, p. VII). David 
Shackleton Bailey based his list of Editiones praecipuae in his edition of 
1993 (p. XII) on Heraeus' Praefatio and consequently repeated the ref- 
erence to ‘Hadr. Junius Antverp. 1566’. The year 1566 is also found in 
Mario Citroni's edition of Martial's Book 1 (1975).? However, the bib- 
liographical confusion seems to have come to the head in the twenty- 
first century. The most recent edition of Martial's Epigrams, published 
in Madrid in 2004, follows the tradition as regards the years of publica- 
tion of Junius' two editions, 1559 and 1566, but this time the place of 
publication is puzzling, for Perna's Basle and Plantin's Antwerp have 
been replaced with Amsterdam." This is the more surprising when we 
take into consideration that Amsterdam did not yet host important 
printing houses in those decades and that there was hardly any mar- 
ket for classical texts. Early Amsterdam humanists such as Alardus of 
Amsterdam (1491-1544) and Cornelius Crocus (c. 1500-1550) had 


1 F.G. Schneidewin, ed., M. Val. Martialis Epigrammaton libri, Grimma, 1842, pp. 
XXXVIII-XXXIX: ‘Nova ornamenta accepit Martialis inde ab anno 1559, per Hadri- 
anum Iunium, Hornanum medicum. Eo enim anno prodiit prima Iuniana Basileae 
apud Petrum Pernam. Quae editio cum Iunio ipsi propter mendorum multitudinem 
improbaretur, anno 1566. alteram curavit emendatiorem, Antverpiae apud Planti- 
num. Ego usus sum rara editione cuius titulus est: *M. Val. Martialis Epigrammaton 
libri XII. Xeniorum liber I. Apophoretorum liber I. Omnia ad vetustiorum codicum 
fidem diligenter emendata, scholiis in margine illustrata, apposita etiam varietate lec- 
tionum; ac demum decem epigrammatis ex eodem vetusto codice suis locis adiectis 
aucta, opera Hadriani Iunii Medici. Antverpiae, Ex officina Christophori Plantini AN. 
M.D.LXVIIT". 

? See above n. 4. 

5 Marcial, Epigramas, R. Moreno Soldevila, J. Fernández Valverde, E. Montero 
Cartelle, eds, Madrid, 2004, vol. 1, p. LXIII: ‘..., pero el mayor avance filológico se 
produjo sin duda con las ediciones de tres holandeses, H. Junius (Amsterdam 1559 y 
1566)...". See the quote from Friedlander, above n. 1. 
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their works printed not in Amsterdam, but at Deventer, Cologne, Lou- 
vain and elsewhere." 

Since there seems to be no solid documentation to prove that there 
ever was an edition of Martial by Junius published by Plantin in 1566, 
the conclusion that such an edition has never existed, is practically 
inevitable. This conclusion is strengthened by the absence of copies 
described in the library catalogues. Moreover, a description of such 
an edition is absent from Leon Voet's prestigious bibliography of the 
works printed and published by Christopher Plantin at Antwerp and 
Leiden. This bibliography mentions two editions for the year 1568, 
that of Junius, and an expurgated edition by the Jesuit Emundus Auge- 
rius, but no edition from the year 1566. Voet's bibliographical note on 
Junius' edition of 1568 mentions several allusions to the preparation of 
the printing found in the Correspondance of Plantin, written in 1567 
and 1568. Actually, it becomes clear that the printing of the edition 
of 1568 was ready in December 1567. Yet, the Correspondance has 
no allusions at all to a preceding edition of Junius' Martial printed by 
Plantin. Besides, such a recent edition would have made a new edi- 
tion within two years commercially less attractive for Plantin. Con- 
sequently, there is no description of such edition of 1566 in Voet's 
bibliography, nor is it mentioned in its Chronological List.'^ On being 
asked, Dr Dirk Imhof, curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, kindly 
informed me that he did not find any trace of a 1566 edition of Martial 
in the accountbooks or other documents of the Plantin Archives." 


14 Cf. the bibliographies in A.J. Kolker, Alardus Aemstelredamus en Cornelius Cro- 
cus. Twee Amsterdamse priester-humanisten, dissertation University of Nijmegen, 
Nijmegen and Utrecht, 1963, pp. 269-336. 

13 The year 1566 saw the publication of two letters by the French bishop Martialis, 
the Epistola ad Burdigalenses and the Epistola ad Tolosanos, but they were published 
in Louvain. 

16 L, Voet, The Plantin Press (1555-1589), vol. 4, Amsterdam, 1982, no. 1637, pp. 
1490-1491, describes Junius' edition of 1568, no. 1638 the edition of 1579, and no. 
1639 the edition of Edmundus Augerius, Martialis ab omni rerum obscenitate, verbo- 
rumque turpitudine vindicata. Opera et industria Emundi Augerij. See Voet's Chrono- 
logical List in vol. 4, pp. 2461-2643, in particular pp. 2465-2468 with the numbers 
1637, 1638 and 1639. 

17 Personal communication by e-mail of 2 August 2010. 
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In 1556, Junius published his philological miscellanea, entitled Ani- 
madversorum libri sex. The work was printed by Henricus Petri in 
Basle. According to his own statement, Junius followed with this work 
in the footsteps of the authors from antiquity and their humanist suc- 
cessors, such as Politian, Petrus Nannius, Caelius Rhodiginus, Flori- 
dus Sabinus, Pier Vettori and Francesco Robortello.” The fifth book of 
the work contains a chapter Martialis aliquot epigrammata autori suo 
restituta: ‘Some epigrams of Martial, returned to their author’. Junius 
introduced this chapter as follows: 


I cannot but return to the most pleasant poet Martial some of his, that 
is, some amusing epigrams that are until now lacking in the printed edi- 
tions, within this miscellaneous mass of materials. I have found them in 
a manuscript of a venerable old age which has been copied for me by a 
most honest man, Birgam, in England.” 


Junius assigned three of those epigrams to Book VII, and three others 
to Book XII. Below the last epigram, he gave his view about the author- 
ship. In his opinion, one or two of them did not sound very much like 
Martial's, but he dared to swear by Jove that the other stemmed from 
Martial. And he added an interesting remark: 


I added those epigrams the more willingly, because it hurts me that my 
new version of Martial's Epigrams, including this appendix, which I have 
entrusted to a printer six years ago, has not yet been published.?! 


55 A consultation of I. Bezzel, ed., Verzeichnis der im deutschen Sprachbereich 
erschienenen Drucke des XVI. Jahrhunderts: VD 16, Abt. 1 Lut - Mann, Stuttgart, 1988, 
taught me that the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich has a copy of a rare editon 
of Martial of 1559 (shelfmark M 1169), and my colleague Dr Johann Ramminger in 
Munich was kind enough to inform me that references to Junius’ Animadversa were 
found in the marginal notes. Afterwards my colleague Dr Anton van der Lem of Leiden 
University Library drew my attention at the digitalised version of this copy available on 
the site http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/~db/0001/bsb00016290/images/. 

Junius, Animadversa, sigs. *3*. On Junius’ Animadversa and the position he 
took in the history of miscellaneous observations, see Dirk van Miert’s contribution 
to this volume pp. 96-135. 

2 “Non possum quin Martiali lepidissimo poetae, epigrammata aliquot sua, hoc est, 
festiua, in impressis codicibus hactenus desiderata, ex uenerandae uetustatis exemplari 
in Anglia mihi olim descripta communicataque a Birgamo homine candidissimo, res- 
tituam in hac materierum miscellanea turba' (Junius, Animadversa, p. 233). 

?' ‘Haec eo libentius ascripsi, quod doleam lectionem uariam Martialis epigramma- 
tum, cum hac ipsa appendice ante sexennium typographo cuidam creditam, nondum 
in publicum exisse' (ibid., pp. 234-235). 
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If we assume that Junius had given the finishing touch to his Animad- 
versa in 1555 or 1556 (he dated his dedicatory letter to Antoine de Per- 
renot de Granvelle, bishop of Arras, secretary of state to the Emperor 
Charles, and future cardinal, 15 March 1556), his statement would 
imply that he had sent a newly revised text of Martial's Epigrams to a 
printer, say, in 1549 or 1550, when he returned from England to the 
Continent and settled in Haarlem. 


Junius and Fruterius 


It is practically certain that this statement refers to the future printer of 
the Basle edition of Martial of 1559, Petrus Perna (11582).? This would 
imply that it took about ten years before Junius' new version of Mar- 
tial's Epigrams was finally printed. The six newly discovered epigrams 
reproduced in the Animadversa are found at the end of the books VII 
and XII of Perna's edition, the books to which Junius had assigned 
them in his Animadversa.? This connection of Junius' statement that 
he had sent his Martial to a printer, typographo cuidam, with Perna's 
expected edition is confirmed by a similar and a little more detailed 
statement, found in a letter by Junius to a young friend, Lucas Frute- 
rius from Bruges. The printed version in which this letter has survived 
has no date, but the similarity between the two statements suggests 
that they belong to the same period. In this letter, Junius wrote: 


Six years ago I have transmitted my Martial to the booksellor Petrus 
Perna in Basle to be printed, enriched with an appendix of a few more 
epigrams and elucidated with marginal notes of the variant readings and 
notes explaining obscure frases.” 


When our tentative dating of Junius' letter, 1555 or 1556, is correct, 
Fruterius was then a lad of about fifteen years.” Nevertheless, Junius 
supposed that Fruterius might wield some influence in the world of 


? For Petrus Perna as a printer, see P.G. Bietenholz, Basle and France in the Six- 
teenth Century: the Basle Humanists and Printers in their Contacts with Francophone 
Culture, Geneva, 1971 (passim). 

3 See ed. 1559, p. 212, Book 7.99-101 and p. 375, Book 12.101-103. 

24 L, Fruterius, Coniectaneorum verisimilium Liber III, in: J. Gruterus, ed., Lam- 
pas, sive Fax artium liberalium, hoc est Thesaurus criticus, vol. 5, Frankfurt, 1605, pp. 
339-408 (405): 'ante annos sex Petro Pernae bibliopolae Basiliensi Martialem meum 
tradiderim excudendum, accessione Epigrammatum aliquot locupletatum et lectionis 
discrimine in margine adscripto, adnotationibusque ad obscuriora loca illustratum’. 

? For a biographical note about Lucas Fruterius Brugensis (Fruytiers, also called 
Frugi Pontanus; 1542-1566), see C.L. Heesakkers, Een netwerk aan de basis van de 
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learning and book printing, for he asked him to write a letter to Basle 
or to the Frankfurt Book Fair and to make an appeal to Perna or his 
colleague Henricus Petri, not to frustrate the expectation of all people, 
expectationi omnium (this would be, Junius assumed, an allurement 
to increase the pace of the printing process). Junius assured Fruterius 
that he could not do him a more pleasant favour.” 

Junius' confidence in Fruterius' influence on Perna may have been 
based on his appreciation of the young scholar's philological skills, 
since he had received from him more than once, iam semel atque 
iterum, textual corrections in Martial's Epigrams. In Fruterius' posthu- 
mously published Verisimilia, a flattering commentary on a conjecture 
by Junius to Martial 2,46,10 has survived: 


The last verse [i.e., of Martial 2.46] has been restored in a most learned 
manner by Hadrianus Junius, a most learned man and most friendly 
with me, although he does not owe me anything at all, on the base of a 
manuscript, whereas the epigram until then had no sense at all, let alone 
the usual wit. 


The traditional reading of the verse in Perna's text was, Non metuas 
mortem, but the marginal note gave the variant Quod renuis non te, 
with a reference to Junius' Animadversa 2.8. In that chapter, Junius 
declared to have found the latter reading in his manuscript from Eng- 
land, and he added that this reading suggested him to put the word 
infelix in the preceding line between comma’s.” Fruterius partly agreed 
with Junius' presentation for he omitted (or forgot?) the comma's 
around infelix, and proposed to read (Quid renuis), between brackets, 
with a reference to Statius’ Cripus, that is, to Statius, Silvae, 4.9.4975 


Leidse Universiteit. Het Album Amicorum van Janus Dousa, Leiden and The Hague, 
2000, pp. 138-140. Fruterius matriculated in Louvain in October 1558. 

2% Ibid., (above n. 24): “Tu, quaeso per Musas, scriptis literis ad Francofurtensem 
mercatum aut Basileam missis provoca illius, aut Henrici Petri qui operas communi- 
care videntur, voluntatem, et urge ne expectationi omnium (quod erit velut illecta- 
mentum quoddam xoà donep neWavey«n vig ad celerandam editionem) desit, qua in 
re gratius mihi nihil facere poteris. Vale’. 

7 Junius, Animadversa 2.8 (p. 89): ‘Huius epigrammatis postremus versus ita vt 
in vulgatis codicibus legitur venere omni et sale carere mihi videtur. Is talis est: Non 
metuas mortem Naeuole, sed tineas. At si manuscripti codicis lectionem sequamur, quo 
vetustissimo emaculatissimoque ab amico quodam Anglo donatus olim fui, sordebit 
prior et vulgatior lectio statim, et posterior expeditior erit, et argutior longe, ac festiuo 
Martialis ingenio dignior, quae talis est: Quod renuis, non te Naeuole, sed tineas'. 

3 L, Fruterius, Librorum qui recuperari potuerunt reliquiae, inter quos Verisimilium 
lib. II et Versus miscelli, J. Dousa, ed., Leiden, 1584, pp. 28-29: “...Sic igitur Junius: 
Quantum erat infelix pannis fraudare duobus / (quod renuis) non te Naeuole, sed 
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Modern editors read quid metuis (Schneidewin, Heraeus, Shackleton 
Bailey) or quid renuis (Friedlander, Lindsay, Williams). None of them 
refers to Junius or Fruterius. 

We do not know whether Junius had seen Fruterius' flattering com- 
ments on his choice for the reading quod renuis. Probably he did not, 
for no reference to it is found in Junius' second edition of Martial, 
published in 1568, two years after Fruterius had died in Paris. How- 
ever, Junius must certainly have seen another flattering text of Frute- 
rius, a complimentary short epigram, for according to its title in the 
posthumous edition it was added to a letter Fruterius sent to Junius 
at some moment: Ad Adrianum Iunium in calce epistolae ad eundem 
missae. The poem addressed Junius as the ‘fortunate successor of the 
eternal Erasmus’, O Iuni, aeterni felix successor Erasmi.” 

We do not know either whether Fruterius complied with Junius' 
request to write a letter to Basle or Frankfurt to be delivered to Perna 
or his colleague Henricus Petri. Yet, there is at least a proof that he 
did take Junius' problem to heart, for he wrote a remarkable poem, 
in which he blamed Perna because of his slowness as regarded the 
printing of Junius’ new text of Martial's Epigrams. He considered 
Perna's procrastination to be inspired by his exaggerated pursuit of 
gain. And he appealed to Perna to make the new edition available 
for the scholars as soon as possible. Fruterius qualified his poem as 
a lusus, a jest. Short as it is, the epigram is stuffed with archaisms, 


tineas. Ego qui hanc emendationem non damno, qui enim possim? cum ex vetustis- 
simo exemplari ducta sit, vix tamen mihi tempero, atque adeo non tempero, quin eam 
quam olim suscepi opinionem de hoc loco nunc exponam...’. The reference to Statius 
is Silvae 4.9.44 (Quid horres?). For the connection of this phrase with Martial's (Quid 
renuis), Heraeus (p. XX) refers to Jeremias Marklandus' commentary on this verse in 
his edition of Statius, Silvarum libri quinque, London, 1728, p. 236: 'Similiter Martialis 
IL46 in re simili: "Quantum erat infelix pannis fraudare duobus / (Quid renuis) non te 
Naevole, sed tineas". Obviously Heraeus did not know that Marklandus' observation 
had been preceded by Fruterius' commentary. C.A. Williams, Martial Epigrams Book 
Two, Oxford, 2004, p. 169, resumes the manuscript readings as follows: quid metuis in 
o, quid renuis in B, quid/quod renuis in y. This would imply, that Junius' manuscript 
from England belonged to the third family of manuscript, y. Heraeus and Shackleton 
Bailey print quid metuis, Friedlander and Lindsay quid renuis. According to Lindsay's 
app. crit., the reading quod is found in the manuscripts E (Edinburg) and A, B, and C 
(three codices Vossiani of Leiden University Library). 

? “Ad Adrianum Iunium in calce epistolae ad eundem missae: 
Sic te Nestoreos comitetur vita sub annos, 

Maior et a fatis stet tibi fama tuis 
O Iuni, aeterni felix successor Erasmi, 

Si successorem dant tua fata tibi' (Fruterius, Librorum Reliquiae, pp. 150-151). 
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neologisms and wordplay, which makes it difficult to understand and 
also practically untranslatable. The following paraphrase may help us 
to understand it: 


On the edition of Martial, by Hadrianus Junius entrusted to Perna. A jest. 
That poet of you, gold creating Bilbilis, that poet, 

Whom a ‘martial lawsuit’ with great faults occupies, 

Could have entered six years ago into splendour 

And have been food for thought for scholars. 

That poet was entrusted to a man, for whom staggering implies profit. 
From being deprived of one leg he will become a criple. 

He was deprived of one leg [perna], for he was entrusted to Perna. 
He walks like a criple for he walks with a lazy foot. 

Perna, promote the study, you, being happy by name and by art, 

And also when being unhappy by name and by art. 

Happy you, whom the Fenician did not cut off a leg, 

Unhappy, because Perna is wise exclusively for you. 

Send us, I beg you, printed pages in splendid order, 

If you, good Perna, need your legs.” 


? ‘In Martialis editionem Pernae ab Hadriano Iunio commissam. Lusus: 


Ille tuus Vates, auricrea Bilbilis, ille 

Cui stat cum magnis MARTIA LIS vitijs 
Ante annos potuit sex vna in lustra venire, 

Doctorumque hominum mentibus esse labos: 
Traditus est illi, cui talipedare lucrosum, 

De suppernato Talipedator erit. 
Suppernatus erat, Pernae quia creditus; idem 

Talipedat, pigro quod pede Callipedat. 
Perna, faue studijs, felix et nomine et arte: 

Atque idem infelix nomine et arte faue. 
Felix, cui Poenus pernas non succidit; idem 

Infelix, soli quod tibi Perna sapit. 
Mitte precor nobis Typicas pulchro ordine chartas, 

Si tibi opus Pernis est, bone Perna, tuis' (ibid., p. 148) 
The words auricrea and callipedare are missing in ancient Latin and also in R. Hoven’s 
Lexique de la Prose Latine de la Renaissance/Dictionary of Renaissance Latin from 
Prose Sources, 2nd edition, Leiden, 2006. They may be Latin neologisms coined by 
Fruterius. Callipedare may be inpired by the Greek proper name Callippides for a 
person who is supposed to have been a proverbial model of laziness and ineffectivity; 
see Erasmus, Adagia, no. 543, 'Callipides'. The words suppernatus and talipedare are 
archaisms. For suppernatus, see Festus, ed. Lindsay p. 397 (p. 305 M): 'Suppernati 
dicuntur, quibus femina sunt succisa in modum suillarum pernarum. Ennius (Ann. 
286): “is pernas succidit iniqua superbia Poeni". Et Catullus (17.19): “in fossa Liguri 
iacet / suppernata securi”. Fruterius' line 11 is based on Ennius’ verse quoted by Fes- 
tus. For talipedare, see Festus, ed. Lindsay p. 493 (p. 359 M): "Talipedare est vaccillare 
pedibus et quasi talis insistere’. 
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The phrase Ante annos...sex in the poem confirms once again, that 
Junius' chapter on Martial in his Animadversa, his letter to Fruterius, 
and Fruterius' poem about Perna's slowness with regard to Junius' edi- 
tion of Martial, were written in one and the same period, probably 
somewhere in 1555-1556. Unfortunately, there are no documents to 
tell us whether Perna ever received Fruterius' poem, let alone which 
impression it might have made on the printer. In any case, Perna 
needed three more years before he finished and published Junius' first 
edition of Martial’s Epigrams. 


Junius' Martial published without the editor's name 


We do not know when Junius found out that his Martial had finally 
been published by Perna in 1559. In a letter to Petrus Vulcanius (once 
a correspondent of Erasmus and the father of the Leiden hellenist 
Bonaventura Vulcanius, 1538-1614), written in Haarlem and dated 12 
March 1559, Junius offered a list of the works he had published until 
that year. Among those he mentioned an edition of Horace's Odes that 
he had sent four years earlier to Basle to the printer Oporinus.” Yet, 
nothing is said about the edition of Martial's Epigrams Junius had been 
waiting for since ten years. Had he lost all hope to see it ever in a printed 
form? Whatever may have been the case, it must have been a strange 
sensation for Junius when his eyes fell on the book for the first time. 
The first thing to look at must have been the editor's name on the title 
page. There was none. Neither were there any paratexts to disclose an 
editor's name. The only paratexts were a short Martialis vita by the 
Italian Petrus Crinitus (1465-1504) by way of introduction and, at 


?' Junius, Epistolae, pp. 177-183 (180): ‘Commentarium meum in Horatii Odas, 
jam totum quadriennium aut plus eo, Oporinus habet, pollicitus quamprimum praelo 
eum tradere, sed fidei vanus me invitissimo supprimit’. A similar remark on this work 
is found in a letter of Junius to Petrus Bloccius (ibid., p. 136): ‘Commentarius meus 
in Odas Horatianas jam ante quadriennium Basileam commigravit ad Oporinum, sed 
ea OmWpa serotina nimis fit’. See also Epistolae 1839, pp. 7-8: ‘Commentarii Horati- 
ani sub tui nominis auspicio quam primum potero in lucem exibunt, si doctas aures 
tuas sustinere queant, praecipuoque Germaniae loco excusi. A manuscript copy is 
found in Bern, Burgerbibliothek, collectio Bongarsiana, hs. B 40. Junius was still more 
unlucky with this work than with his Martial, for it seems to have never been pub- 
lished at all. There is a reference to this work in Junius' Martial of 1559, p. 206 (epigr. 
7.79.10), which is still exactly maintained in the edition of 1568 (p. 187). For the 
printer Oporinus, see M. Steinmann, Johannes Oporinus: ein Baseler Buchdrucker um 
die Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts, Basle, 1967. For Junius’ notes on Horace, see also the 
contribution by Van Miert to the present volume, p. 13, n. 90. 
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the back of the volume, the Latin translations of the Greek phrases in 
Martial's Epigrams by Othmarus Nachtgall (Ottomar Luscinius), first 
published in 1515. 

The title page contains the poet's name and the contents of his work, 
twelve books of epigrams, a book Xenia and a book Apophoreta, and 
the printer's name with the place and year of publication. Besides, it 
informs the reader that 


the entire work has been meticulously amended on the basis of the 
trustworthiness of quite ancient manuscripts, elucidated with explicative 
marginal notes, and also enlarged with the textual variants; and finally 
extended with the addition of ten epigrams, found in the same old man- 
uscript (ex eodem uetusto codice), at the places where they belong.? 


The phrase ex eodem uetusto codice is a little enigmatic, for its supposed 
antecedent is the plural ‘codicum’. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
the reference is to the manuscript Junius had found in England, as 
already mentioned, and to which we will return below. 

Although Junius' name is missing from the title page of Perna's edi- 
tion, and consequently also in its description in the Verzeichnis der 
im deutschen Sprachbereich erschienenen Drucke des XVI. Jahrhun- 
derts, published in 1988,? his name is present, directly or undirectly, 
in several marginal notes. There is a first reference to Junius' Anima- 
duersa already on p. 5. Other references to this work are found on 
p. 64, p. 388, and p. 409. Junius' Adagiorum farrago is mentioned on 
p. 59. A reference to an edition of Horace's Odes on p. 206 is without 
doubt pointing to Junius' never published edition of this work, men- 
tioned in his letters to Petrus Vulcanius and Petrus Bloccius. Such 
references to Junius’ works are, of course, not different from those to 
the works of other scholars, such as Caelius Rhodiginus or Guillaume 


? Ed. 1559, title page: 'Omnia ad uetustiorum codicum fidem diligenter emendata, 
scholijs in margine illustrata, apposita etiam uarietate lectionum: ac demum decem 
epigrammatis ex eodem uetusto codice suis locis adiectis. A second remark on the 
same page teaches the reader that the Latin translations of the Greek can be found at 
the end of the book: ‘Habes etiam in fine Graecarum, quibus usus est author, uocum 
interpretationem". 

55 Bezzel, ed., Verzeichnis, p. 85: 'M 1169. M. V. Martialis Epigrammaton libri duo- 
decim, Xeniorum Liber I. Apophoretum Liber I. Omnia ad vetustiorum codicum fidem 
diligenter emendata, scholijs in margine illustrata, apposita etiam varietate lectionum; 
ac demum decem epigrammatis ex eodem vetusto codice suis locis adiectis. Habes 
etiam in fine Graecarum, quibus usus est autor, vocum interpretationem. Basileae 
apud Petrum Pernam, M.D.LIX. 435 S. 8°. Beitr.: Pietro Crinito, Otmar Nachtigall. 
Mü SB A. lat. a. 909’. 
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Budé (1467-1540), and could have been added by whichever editor of 
the book. However, there are four marginal notes in which the edi- 
tor introduces himself by using the first person singular of a verb to 
give his personal opinion about some variant readings. These verbs 
used in the first person are probo (p. 52, epigr. 2.2.6), malim (p. 110, 
epigr. 5.17.4)), annotaui (p. 206, epigr. 7.80.10), and lego (p. 394, epigr. 
14.29). The third case, annotaui, brings us nearer to Junius as the edi- 
tor of Martial's text, for it refers to the subject's own edition of Hor- 
ace's Odes, and, as we have seen, Junius had prepared such an edition 
and sent it to another printer in Basle, Johannes Oporinus.^ 

There are also references in which the editor seems to introduce 
himself with a pronoun in the first person. Very interesting is the ref- 
erence in which Junius used the first-person plural of the possessive 
pronoun: nostram. In a textual critical note on p. 59, epigram 2.29.7, 
where Perna's text had Non extrema, the editor offered in the margin 
an alternative reading Non esterna (for hesterna; see below, p. 158, 
n. 66), which he considered to be nearer to the truth, a uerior manu- 
scripti codicis lectio. For this reading of his manuscriptus codex, the 
editor advised the reader to have a look at ‘Adag. nostram farraginem, 
ibi, In astragalis nobilitas’: ‘to our medley of Proverbs, more precisely 
to the proverb In astragalis nobilitas. Now, by far the best known 
medley of Proverbs published after the unsurpassed Adagiorum Chili- 
ades of Erasmus, was Junius' Adagiorum Centuriae viii. cum dimidia. 
This work had been published in Basle in 1558 by Froben and Nico- 
laus Episcopius, that is, one year before Perna's Martial came from the 
press, whereas Junius had sent his text for it about ten years earlier. 
However, Junius did not hesitate to refer to works that were not yet 
published, as we have seen in his reference to his never published edi- 
tion of Horace's Odes. In a similar way, he could have inserted his refer- 
ence to a not yet published edition of his Adagia. Actually, the proverb 
is found in Junius' Adagia, as no. 13 of the third Centuria. Moreover, 
to explain this proverb in his Adagia, Junius precisely quoted Martial's 
epigram 2.29.7. And in this explanation of the proverb too, he had 
chosen for the reading non hesterna, to which he added that he had 
boldly changed the word (that is, the traditional reading extrema) on 


** Ed. 1559, p. 206) “Vide quae in Horatium annotaui lib. 1. ibi Patiens Lacedae- 
mon'. See Horace, Odes, 1.7.10. 
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the base of a manuscript, voce temere mutata ex manuscripto.” The 
connection between the Perna-edition of Martial and Junius' Ada- 
gia as regards epigram 2.29.7 is evident and the manuscriptus men- 
tioned in the Adagia is without doubt identical with the manuscriptus 
codex mentioned in Perna's Martial. In short, the author of the Ada- 
gia and the editor of Perna's Martial was one and the same, that is, 
Hadrianus Junius. 


Junius’ marginal notes, and his sources 


As its title-page announced, Perna's Martialis was provided with mar- 
ginal scholia and textual critical variants. The latter were mainly bor- 
rowed from a special manuscript and the scholia, which Junius had 
described in his letter to Fruterius as 'adnotationes ad obscuriora loca’, 
explicative notes, were partly based on philological works of humanist 
authors, and partly on ancient Latin and Greek texts. 


Junius’ use of contemporary classical scholarship 


The explicative marginal notes in the edition of 1559 are not very 
numerous. A rather simple category of notes explains the quantity of 
words indicating ancient measures. For those words, the notes offer 
the equivalent in cyathi, cups. Such words are bes, triens, quadrans, 
sextans, septunx, and deunx. Those words, for which Junius did not 
add references to other works, will also be found in the section “De 


3 See H. Junius, Adagiorum centuriae VIII cum dimidia, Basle, 1558, cent. 3, no. 
13, pp. 261-262: ‘In astragalis nobilitas. "Ev toig cotpayéAorg thv eòyéverav exer. In 
astragalis nobilitatem gerit, dicetur in hominem stemmata & fumosas maiorum imag- 
ines iactantem, nulla re alia quae uirtutem aut doctrinam commendet, spectabilem: 
Herodes Atticus sophista ad Bradeam leuirum (sic!) suum dixisse legitur apud Philo- 
stratum lib. 2. sophistarum, quum ille magnifice creparet de generis sui antiquitate & 
nobilitate, ob tijv evyévetav év tots KotpaycAotg éxetc, tua nobilitas in astragalis sita 
est. Solebant Romani generosiores in calceis lunulas, antiquitatis insignia, praeferre, 
uel Plutarcho teste, Arcadum more qui se Luna priores iactitabant: & Philostratus 
loco iam dicto, nobilitatis illud symbolum uocat, émiogbpiov &Aegóvttvov unvosióég 
(male namque uovoeióég illic legas) eburneum supertalare luniforme. Vnde Iuuenalis. 
Appositam nigrae lunam subtexit alutae. Quo spectat & Martialis locus lib. 2. parum 
scite hactenus scriptus, Non hesterna sedet lunata lingula planta. ubi non hesternam 
uocat ueterem & antiquae nobilitatis testem uoce non temere mutata ex manuscripto". 
Dr Daniel Kiss has kindly sent me this transcription from Munich. The proverb is also 
found in Adagia, Id est, Proverbiorum, Paroemiarum et Parabolarum omnium. In qua 
continentur suis quaeque locis accurato ordine posita: Des. Erasmi Roterodami Chili- 
ades, Hadriani Iunii Medici Adagia, ... Frankfurt, 1629, pp. 534-535, with the correct 
reading "levitum'. However, there it is not explicitly attributed to Junius’ collection. 
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re mensuraria' in his Nomenclator, published nine years later? For a 
small number of other words of this category, Junius added references 
to contemporary manuals or other sources. There is one reference to 
the book On measures and weights of Georgius Agricola (1494-1555), 
for the meaning ofthe word phiala, found in epigram 8.33.23," and two 
to the authoritative De asse of Budé, that “Camillus of the Greek litera- 
ture that is springing up again’.** To explain Martial’s Latin words for 


Roman clothes, Junius referred twice to De re vestiaria, published by 


Lazare de Baïf (c. 1497-1547), ‘magnae proculdubio eruditionis vir’.” 


Moreover, he once referred to De Baif’s De vasculis. The marginal 
note to the word Amethystinatus in ed. 1559 on p. 66 (epigr. 2.57.2), 
advises the reader to have a look to the first work: “Vide Bayfium de re 
vestaria. ca. 3’, and to the word Megalensis on p. 290 (epigr. 10.41.5), 
Junius added: ‘toga picta qua ludis Megalensibus utebantur praetores. 
Bayf. de re Vest’. The word signum, p. 401 (epigr. 14.87.1), is accompa- 
nied by the marginal alternative sigma, with two references, the second 
being: 'Bayf. lib. de Vasculis'.^? 

For the rare word acus in ed. 1559 on p. 288 (epigr. 10.37.6), the 
seafish horn-pike or gar-pike, the note refers to Pliny, but also to the 
treatise on fish of the professor of medicine in Montpellier, Gulielmus 
Rondeletius (1507-1566), whom Junius might have met when he visited 


36 Ed. 1559, p. 324 (epigr. 11.37.7: Bes, octo cyathi); p. 179 (6.88.1: Triens quatuor 
cyathi) p. 280 (10.13.5: Trientes autem quatuor uini cyathi); p. 271 (9.95.2: Quadrans 
tres cyathi); p. 353 (12.28.1: sextans, duo cyathi); p. 86 (epigr. 3.40.29: Septunce sep- 
tem cyathis); p. 353 (epigr. 12.28.1: deunx, undecim cyathi), And Junius, Nomencla- 
tor, omnium rerum propria nomina variis linguis explicata indicans, Antwerp, 1567. 
pp. 360-361. 

7” Ed. 1559, p. 223 (epigr. 8.33.23). See G. Agricola, Libri quinque de mensuris et 
ponderibus in quibus pleraque a Budaeo et Portio parum animaduersa diligenter excu- 
tiuntur, Basle, 1533, p. 57. 

38 Ed. 1559, p. 23 (epigr. 1.26.1, Milia) and p. 207 (epigr. 7.85.7: libra). See G. Budaeus, 
Operum tomus II. De asse et partibus eius, Basle, 1557 (reprint Farnborough, 1965), 
pp. 48-50, and ed. 1559, p. 242 (epigr. 9.4.5, Conturbabit) has a reference to Budaeus' 
classic. For Junius' esteem for the scholarship of Budaeus, see Animadversa, p. 82: 
"Budaeus renascentis graecae literaturae alter quasi Camillus’. 

3? See Junius, Animadversa, p. 92. 

? Lazarus Bayfius, Annotationum in L. Vestis ff. de auro et argento leg. seu de re 
vestiaria liber, Basle, 1526 p. 8: ‘Vestimenta purpura infecta, ex temperamento, ut 
eius lapilli colorem reddunt, qui amethistus appellatur, amathystina dicuntur. And 
after quoting Mart. 10.41.3-6: ‘Per Megalensem purpuram intelligit togam pictam, 
qua ornabantur praetores celebrandis Megalensibus ludis' (p. 9). The marginal note 
has the reference 'Bayf. lib. De Vasculis'. For Junius’ opinion about the scholarship of 
Bayfius (Lazare de Baïf, c. 1495-1547) see his Animadversa, p. 92: ‘magnae proculdu- 
bio eruditionis vir’. 
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the famous faculty of medicine of the University of Montepellier. Ron- 
deletius' work on fishes contains a description of the acus, but as far as 
I see, he does not quote Martial’s line concerning the fish.“ 

The German physician and professor of medicine at Marburg and 
Jena, Janus Cornarius (1500-1568), published a Latin translation of 
Galen's IIepi ovvOécews qapuéxov tov Kate tónovç, De compositione 
pharmacorum localium, sive secundum locos ll. X, to which he added 
an extensive medical commentary, which made him in Junius' eyes 
‘a man of great scholarship and of wide and varied reading’. Junius 
referred to Cornarius' commentary at the phrase prototomique in ed. 
1559 on p. 292 (epigr. 10.48.16): 'Cornarius in Galenum de comp. 
Katà ton’.), at the alternative Quod, instead of Quid (p. 397, epigr. 
14.49: ‘Cornarius in Gale. de compos. medicament’.), and at the word 
Narthecium on p. 400 (epigr. 14.78): ‘Narthecium, medicamentarius 
liber ita inscriptus. Cornarius lib. 6 com. katà tónovg).? Junius 
referred also to Cornarius as well as to the Italian scholar Petrus 
Andreas Matthiolus (Mattioli, 1500-1579) in their quality of being 
commentators of the work of Dioscorides for the word Aphronitum 
on p. 398 (epigr. 14.58).? 

The name most frequently quoted in the marginal notes is that 
of Ludovicus Caelius Rhodiginus (Ludovico Bicchieri, from Rovigo, 
1453-1525). He had published Antiquarum lectionum commentarii in 


4 Ed. 1559, p. 288 (epigr. 10.37.6: acos). See G. Rondeletius, Libri de piscibus 
marinis, in quibus verae piscium effigies expressae sunt, quae in tota Piscium historia 
contineantur, Lyons, 1554, pp. 227-231. Junius gives four English names for the fish 
acus in his Nomenclator, p. 75. For Junius’ respect for the scholarship of Rondeletius 
(1507-1566), see his Batavia, Leiden, 1588, p. 202: 'Rondiletius grauissimus piscariae 
rei iudex. 

? See Galen, Opus medicum De compositione pharmacorum localium, siue secun- 
dum locos, Libri decem, recens fideliter et pure conuersi a Iano Cornario...; Iani Cor- 
narii... Commentariorum medicorum in eosdem Galeni libros conscriptorum Libri 
decem, Basle, 1537, p. 455: ‘De Narthecio, hoc est de libro medicamentario Narthecio 
inscripto, quanquam non ignorem aliquos pyxidem medicamentarium per Narth- 
ecium accipere, haud scio qua ratione ductos. Nobis certe consentit etiam Martialis 
poeta in apopho. qui eiusmodi Narthecia capsulis eboreis inclusa fuisse dicit’; p. 544: 
‘Sunt autem prototomi caules brassicae teneriores, qui et asparagi Galeni libro 2 de 
aliment. appellantur...Meminit eorum et Martialis poeta: Et faba fabrorum prototo- 
mique rudes’. Junius called Cornarius *magnae eruditionis et multijugis lectionis vir 
in his Animadversa, p. 228. 

2 Pietro Andrea Mattioli, Commentarii in Libros sex Pedacii Dioscoridis Anazar- 
bei, de Materia Medica, Adjectis quàm plurimis plantarum & animalium imaginibus, 
eodem authore, Venice, 1554. Cornarius had published an edition of Dioscurides in 
1529; see W. Pókel, Philologisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon, Leipzig, 1882, p. 50, s.v. 
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Venice in 1516. The work was republished in a revised form in Basle 
in 1542 as Lectionum antiquarum ll. XXX, recogniti ab auctore. As we 
have seen, Junius mentioned it as one of the examples for his Animad- 
versa. Junius’ Perna-edition has sixteen references to Caelius' work. In 
most cases, it was not Caelius' first intention to comment on Martial's 
texts, but to use them to illustrate a chapter or a paragraph explain- 
ing a word or phrase used elsewhere in antiquity. Nevertheless, this 
use gives to the quotations from Martial a broader semantic context, 
which could have been the reason for Junius to register them for the 
benefit of the reader of his edition of Martial.“ 

Perna's Martialis contains only two references to the Castigationes 
Plinianae (Rome 1492-1493) by Hermolaus Barbarus (1454-1495), a 
work with an encyclopaedic scope like Pliny's Natural History itself, 
which Junius had also used in his Animadversa (pp. 27, 93, 239, 240) 
and will use again in his Nomenclator (pp. 93, 97, 114, 208, 243, 328, 
329).* Still more surprising is the meagre presence of the first com- 
mentator of Martial's Epigrams, Domitius Calderinus (ca. 1447-1479), 
who had published an extensively commentated edition in Rome in 
1474. Also striking is the absence of the second commentator of Mar- 
tial, Georgius Merula (1425-1494), who had published his commen- 
tated edition in 1491. From 1495 onwards, an edition of Martial with 
a combination of both commentaries was available, reprinted various 
times in the sixteenth century. Nevertheless Perna's edition offers only 
two references to Calderinus and none to Merula.*é 

Another name the reader of Perna's Martialis may have expected to 
find in the book is that of Nicolaus Perottus (1430-1480), whose Cor- 
nucopiae, sive linguae Latinae commentarii (Venice, 1489) is actually 
an overgrown commentary on Martial. Leiden University Library pos- 
sesses a copy of the edition Basle 1521 of Perottus' Cornucopiae with 
an interesting former owner's inscription on the title-page: “Sum Petri 


# The references to Caelius work (we used the edition Basle, 1566) are found in ed. 
1559 on p. 67 (epigram 2.64.8; Caelius pp. 1075-1077); p. 113 (5.25.8; Caelius p. 404); 
p. 113 (5.25.9); p. 202 (7.66.7; Caelius p. 262); p. 238 (8.78.7; Caelius p. 181); p. 253 
(9.39.1; Caelius p. 292); p. 277 (10.5.9; Caelius pp. 378-379); p. 292 (10.48.6; Caelius 
p. 456); p. 305 (10.86.3; Caelius p. 601); p. 306 (10.90.1; Caelius p. 476); p. 321 (11.29; 
Caelius pp. 559-560). 

^ See ed. 1559, p. 96 (epigr. 4.19.8; Barbarus fols r2’-r3"); p. 340 (11.95.8; Barbarus 
fols 18'-m17). 

46 See ed. 1559, p. 55 (epigr. 2.14.9; Calderinus, ed. 1552, fol. 19"); p. 394 (epigr. 
14.29; Calderinus, ed. 1503, fol. 158"). 
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Junij Hadr. F.’, which indicates that Hadrianus Junius’ son Petrus once 
owned the copy. It contains a great quantity of hand-written philologi- 
cal marginal notes, with references to authors from late antiquity, such 
as Nonius Marcellus, Festus and Servius, and humanist philologists, 
such as Politian and Adrianus Turnebus. This suggests an exceptional 
familiarity with the ancient and humanist philological literature and 
it is hardly plausible that Petrus Junius possessed such a wide reading 
in that field. His father, however, did possess it, and was, moreover, to 
publish an important edition of Nonius Marcellus in 1565. It is there- 
fore attractive to suppose that at least part of the hand-written notes 
in this copy of the Cornucopiae stems from Petrus Junius' father." A 
later reader or librarian? wrote on a blank page before the printed 
text: 'Hadrianus Junius himself also seems to have annotated some 
things; see pages 11, 15, 38, 142, 234, 311, 354, 442, 659, 682, 799, 827, 
939, 959, 970, 999, 1019, 1138, which all seem to stem from his hand'.? 
However, this is only a small part of the marginal notes in the book. 
A marginal note on col. 1258 proves that Junius' son has also added 
marginal notes. Perottus wrote on col. 1257: 


The same [Varro] in the same [satire Marcipor]: He goes the years of a 
falling shipwreck. Cicero: Nor does heat burn the two-edged feathers of 
these, we have fallen from the skies, sorrowful, on the earth'.*? 


This text has been underlined and commented in the margin of col. 
1258 as follows: 


My dearest father Hadr. Junius was the first to repair this entangled pas- 
sage, in the following way: But we, falling and shipwrecked, have fallen 


? The shelfmark of the copy is 763 A 4. The Leiden catalogue adds to the descrip- 
tion: 'Cum notis mss. et var. lection. ad Non. Marcellum, manu Hadr. Junii (?) et Petri 
Junij ejusdem filii. The author of the notes introduces himself a few times in the first 
person. See col. 274: ‘ego legendum opinor..’.; col. 603: “Nos apud Nonium in dictione 
autumnitas quid legendum sit viderimus col. 618: ‘repererim’. 

^ This was not Petrus Burmannus. His handwriting is only recognizable in the 
remark ‘NB. Nonius Marcellus p. 1229 et sqq a Junio cum MS. collatus est’, as is cor- 
rectly concluded on the top of the page by a certain Reuvens: ‘Haec manus videtur 
P. Burmanni Patrui’. 

? ‘Et ipse Hadrianus Junius videtur quaedam adnotasse v. p. [read col.] 11, 15, 38, 
142, 234, 311, 354, 442, 659, 682, 799, 827, 939, 959, 970, 999, 1019, 1138. quae omnia 
ab illius manu profecta videntur. 

°° ‘Idem «-Varro» eodem <=Marcipore>: annos caduci naufragij it. Cicero: Nec 
quarum bipennis plumas uapor perursit alte moesti in terram cecidimus’. 
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from the skies, sorrowful, on the earth, like storks whose feathers are 
burnt by the heat of the two-edged lightning.” 


Perottus had borrowed the quote from Nonius Marcellus, p. 79M 
(p. 111 Lindsay; Varro, Menippeae, fragm. 272). Lindsay correctly 
ascribed the corrections ‘annos’, ‘vt ciconiae' and ‘perussit’ to Junius. 
Further research of the marginal notes might afford more evidence 
about their authorship. 

Perottus himself is not found in the marginal notes in Perna's Mar- 
tialis, but four other humanist scholars do occur. The name Stephanus, 
Steph. or Step. occurs in four notes, without any further specification 
of the author or his work referred to, except for the explanation of 
‘Colocasia’ in epigr. 13.57 with the remark ‘Steph. in &xn'. A refer- 
ence to Erasmus’ Adagia is found in one marginal note. Two Ital- 
ian authors, Aulus Janus Parrhasius (1470-1534) and Gregorius Lilius 
Gyraldus (1479-1552) are mentioned only once. Lilius, whom Junius 
qualified as 'generally a man of much learning, on account of the his- 
tory of poets, which he wrote? had published the Latin version of the 
Byzantine physician Simeon Sethus, Syntagma de cibariorum facultate 
(Basle, 1538). Another reference to this work is found in Junius’ Ani- 
madversa, p. 289.? 

All in all, it is a matter of fact that the editor of Perna's Martialis 
had a large knowledge of the philological tools available to understand 
and explain a number of linguistic and historical details in Martial's 


poetry. 


Junius’ use of ancient Greek and Latin literature 

Junius not only made use of his familiarity with classical literature 
for the explanation of lexicographical problems, but also for explain- 
ing historical names and facts. The most productive source for Junius' 
notes was the encyclopaedic Natural History of Pliny the Elder. Partly 


5 ‘Hunc locum intricatum sic primus restituit Pater meus amantiss. Hadr. Jun.: At 
nos caduci naufragii, vt ciconiae quarum bipennis fulminis plumas vapor perussit alte 
moesti in terram cecidimus’. 

* Animadversa p. 284: ‘multae alioqui lectionis vir in historia poetarum quam 
scripsit". 

55 For Stephanus, see ed. 1559, p. 91 (epigr. 4.4.5); p. 254 (epigr. 9.43.1); p. 266 
(epigr. 9.77.8); p. 383 (epigr. 13.57). For Erasmus, see p. 138 (epigr. 5.1202, with 
a reference to Adagia, no. 463, Oleum in auricula ferre). For Parrhasius, see p. 334 
(epigr. 11.73.1), and for Lilius, p. 15 (epigr. 1.1). 
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due to Hermolaus Barbarus' voluminous Castigationes Plinianae, the 
work was well known to the scholars of the sixteenth century.^ Junius’ 
marginal notes contain eighteen references to Pliny, often with a pre- 
cise indication of the book and the chapter, to explain rare words and 
proper names. They mainly regard names of animals or plants.” The 
historiographer of the Roman Emperors, Suetonius, offered Junius 
some information on decrees or measures of Martial’s mecenas, the 
emperor Domitian, in five cases.*° The historian Tacitus’ name is pres- 
ent in four notes. Three of them provide information about the proper 
names Thraseas Paetus, his wife Arria, and about Atticus Vestinus. The 
fourth reference is to the well-known letter to Tacitus by Pliny the 
Younger, about the death of the latter’s uncle, Pliny the Elder (Pliny, 
Letters, 6,16)." Junius also consulted the Greek historian Cassius Dio 
(sometimes calling him Dio Nicenus, for he had been born in Nicea) 
in four cases for similar particulars about historical persons mentioned 
by Martial. One of them regards the title of epigram 14.182, Sigillum 
Giberi fictile. Where modern editors read gibberi (hunch), Junius 
understood Giberi as a proper name, that he did not find in the ancient 
Latin literature. His knowledge of Dio’s Roman History suggested him 
to read Sigeri, for Dio mentioned a Sigerus, a servant of the emperor 
Domitian.” 

Among the Latin poets, the satirist Juvenal's name is frequently 
mentioned. It occurs seven times in the marginal notes of the edi- 
tion of 1559. Six of those references are to explain a proper name of 
a contemporary person, that is also found in Juvenal's Satires. The 
seventh reference is to explain the word concham, for which modern 
editions have conchem (epigr. 5.40.10), as Junius also seems to justify 


* Cf C.G. Nauert Jr, 'Humanists, Scientists, and Pliny. Changing Approaches to a 
Classical Author', The American Historical Review, vol. 84:1, 1979 pp. 72-85 (75). 

55 See ed. 1559, p. 68 (epigr. 2.66.7); p. 71 (epigr. 2.77); p. 75 (epigr. 3.2.4); p. 138 
(epigr. 5.121.5); p. 198 (epigr. 7.52.7); p. 257 (epigr. 9.51.5); p. 288 (epigr. 10.37.6): 
p. 331 (epigr. 11.61.6); p. 377 (epigr. 13.8); p. 378 (epigr. 13.17.2); p. 379 (epigr. 
13.21.1); p. 379 (epigr. 13.22); p. 381 (epigr. 13.42); p. 383 (epigr. 13.57); p. 384 (epigr. 
13.68); p. 403 (epigr. 14.110.2); p. 410 (epigr. 14.173). 

5 See ed. 1559, p. 106 (epigr. 5.8.2); p. 120 (epigr. 5.50.10); p. 241 (epigr. 9.2.1); 
p. 268 (epigr. 9.85); p. 413 (epigr. 14.201.1). 

” See ed. 1559, p. 17 (epigr. 1.9.1); p. 18 (epigr. 1.14.1); p. 98 (epigr. 4.29); p. 146 
(epigr. 5.147.7). 

5* See ed. 1559, p. 156 (epigr 6.2); p. 163 (epigr. 6.32.1); p. 244 (epigr. 9.12); p. 411 
(epigr. 14.182). 
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in his note.? Papinius Statius is present with five references, all bor- 
rowed from the poet's Sylvae.? The ancient authors represented with 
two references are the Greeks Athenaeus, Dioscorides, Galen, Pausa- 
nias, and Strabo, and the Romans Cicero, Horace, Ovid and Seneca 
philosophus.*' The names only once mentioned are the Greeks Agath- 
ias, Callimachus, Celsus, Diogenes Laertius, Procopius and Stesicho- 
rus, and the Latins Catullus, Columella, Jerome, Livy, Lucan, Pliny the 
Younger, Seneca rhetor, Solinus, Tertullian, Valerius Maximus, Vergil, 
and Vitruvius.” 

Those thirty-two names represent a wide and varied range of 
the Ancient Greek and Latin literature from the poet Stesichorus 
(fl. 600 Bc) till the Byzantine historian Procopius (ca. 500-562). The 
Latin authors quoted cover the period between Plautus (ca. 250-184) 
and the Church Father St Jerome (ca. 348-420). Yet, the use of those 
sources to explain Martial's poetry is not particularly intensive. The 
Perna-edition does not offer a running commentary at all, but only 
a small, almost arbitrary number of notes to explain rare words, or 
historical persons and facts. Actually, the historical notes, based on 
the Roman historians, Cassius Dio included, and on contemporary 
authors such as the poet Juvenal, are predominant. 


Junius’ use of manuscripts 

As we have seen, Perna's title-page suggests the use of uetustiores codi- 
ces and one specific vetustus codex for the marginal scholia and variant 
readings. Unfortunately, those variant readings (numbering approxi- 
mately 650) practically never indicate whether Junius had found them 
in his vetustus codex or in one of the vetustiores codices. They are only 


5 See ed. 1559, p. 16 (epigr. 1.5, where, moreover, inimica must be read as mim- 
ica); p. 20 (epigr. 1.17.33); p. 43 (epigr. 1.98.16); p. 118 (epigr. 5.40.10); p. 123 (epigr. 
5.62.10); p. 173 (epigr. 6.64.26); p. 201 (epigr. 7.61). 

© See ed. 1559, p. 162 (epigr. 6.28); p. 166 (epigr. 6.42.1); p. 243 (epigr. 9.9.8); p. 245 
(epigr. 9.17); p. 362 (epigr. 12.56.3). 

& In alphabetical order and with the page numbers of ed. 1559: Athenaeus (p. 75, 
228), Cicero (p. 125, 355), Dioscorides (p. 379, 398, once in a title of a book), Galen 
(p. 292, 397, in the title of Cornarius' book), Horace (p. 125, 206), Ovid (p. 131, 168), 
Pausanias (p. 72, 331), Seneca philosophus (p. 145, 284) Strabo (p. 72, 254). 

€ Agathias (p. 91), Callimachus (p. 5), Catullus (p. 72), Celsus (p. 166), Columella 
(p. 355), Diogenes Laertius (p. 5), Jerome (p. 79), Livy (p. 168), Lucanus (p. 145), 
Pliny the Younger (p. 146), Procopius (p. 91), Seneca rhetor (p. 145), Solinus (p. 72), 
Stesichorus (p. 221), Tertullian (p. 386), Valerius Maximus (p. 15), Vergil (p. 403), 
Vitruvius (p. 166). 
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preceded with an asterisk that corresponds with an asterisk in the text 
before the word or words the marginal reading might substitute. In 
three cases an indefinite reference to a manuscript is added. One may 
wonder whether this manuscript could be identical with the vetustus 
codex of the title-page, but real proofs for this conclusion are difficult 
to find. Perna's epigram 2.43.4 has the reading *Parma with the mar- 
ginal note 


the manuscript has ferra, maybe Acerra, a town in Campania, which is 
well-known due to the river Glanis.® 


A similar scant indication is found in the note to epigram 13.922, 
*gloria, with the marginal note: 


Caelius, book 9, chapter 12, has mattya. In the manuscript it said athica, 
because of the similarity of the word, agreeing with mattya. But mattya 
also seems to mean delicacies. About this word [see] Athenaeus, book 
14. Tertullian also uses it. 


The third reference gives us a little more to go on. To the reading Non 
*extrema in epigram 2.29.7, Junius gives the following marginal note: 


Not esterna. This is the more correct reading of the manuscript, for it 
denotes noble antiquity, not from yesterday or recently. See our collec- 
tion of Adages, and there Nobility [lies] in the mouldings. 


As we have seen, this note indirectly reveals the name of the editor of 
Perna's edition, Hadrianus Junius, for it quotes from Junius' Adagia, 
as being ‘our collection’, nostram farraginem.© 

The vetustus codex was also the source for a few epigrams that were 
not found in the editions before Perna’s. When Perna had been linger- 


& Ed. 1559, p. 62: “terra in manuscripto, forte Acerra quae Campaniae vrbs est 
Glani amne nota’. Glanis or Clanius, is today's Lagno. 

& Ed 1559, p. 386: “mattya. Sic Cael. lib 9 ca. 12. in manuscripto legebatur athica 
uocis uicinia cum mattya conspirante. Mattya autem pro delitijs accipi uidetur, de qua 
uoce Athen. libro 14, qua utitur et Tertul’. 

& Ed. 1559, p. 59: “Non esterna. Haec uerior manuscripti codicis lectio ut uetustam 
nobilitatem significet, haud heri, aut nuper natam. Vide Adag. nostram farraginem, 
ibi, In astragalis nobilitas'. 

$6 For esterna we must read hesterna, as Junius had also written in his Adagia. 
The adjective is connected with heri, ‘yesterday’. It is the opposite of vetustus, ‘old’. 
So non hesterna means ‘not from yesterday’, not recent, but old. Old Roman nobility 
borrowed its prestige from its long descent, but the young Roman nobility (hesterna 
nobilitas) tried to compensate this deficiency with their insignia, lunulae (‘crescent- 
shaped ornaments’), or with a Greek loan word astragali. 
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ing for six years with the publication of Junius' text of Martial, includ- 
ing the newly found epigrams, Junius decided to publish the poems 
in his Animadversa, 5.17. As has already been said, he explained that 
the epigrams were copied for him in England from a manuscript of a 
venerable old age and given to him by an Englishman Birgamus.” He 
assumed that three of them belonged to Book VII and had added them 
to this book with the numbers 99, 100, 101 in ed. 1559. He added the 
other three epigrams to Book XII, with the numbers 99, 101, 103. They 
will get the same place and numbers in the Plantin edition of 1568, but 
there Junius will add a marginal note about their source in Book VII: ‘I 
have added the following epigrams, taken from an old and beautifully 
written English manuscript to prevent that I be considered ingenious 
in an improper way’. Whereas the second editor of the Dutch trio 
mentioned above, Janus Gruterus, accepted those epigrams, the third, 
Petrus Scriverius, resolutely rejected them in imaginative words. At 
the end of his Animadversiones on Book VII he wrote: 


The material from the English manuscript which Junius added here to 
his edition, is spurious and ridiculous. Therefore I have not hesitated 
to add a mark of blame with the black point of my pencil to them and 
to chase them away as unwelcome guests with little forks. That they 
be hissed off and besmeared with dung, for they are merchandise that 
deserves it to be defiled with urine, as the poet said. 


Scriverius called the four last epigrams of Book XII in Perna's edition 
equally spurious and ridiculous, but he added that he had inserted 
them in his libello Affictorum Martiali, in the list of false additions to 
Martial’s poetry at the end of the book.” Scriverius repeated his unfa- 
vourable comments on the epigrams added to Martial’s text by Junius 


7 Birgam(us) has not been identified. His name, or variants thereof (such as 
Burgham or Byrgam), does not occur in the full text of the Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography, Oxford, 2004. 

8 ** Sequentia epigr. e veteri et eleganter picto exemplari Anglicano addidi, ne 
improbe ingeniosus existimer' (ed. 1568, p. 192, marginal note to epigram 7.99). 

© P. Scriverius, Animadversiones, Leiden, 1619, p. 163, after epigram 7.94: ‘Quae ex 
codice Anglicano Editioni suae Iunius hic adstruxit spuria sunt et ridiculosa. Quare 
non veritus sum illis transuorso calamo notam culpae illinere, et ceu importunos 
hospites furcillis eijcere. Exsibilentur et stercore oblinantur, merx enim commictilis, 
ut ille ait’ (ille refers to Pomponius Secundus, quoted in Nonius Marcellus, p. 83M, 
Lindsay, p. 116, 27; cf. Ribbeck, Comicorum Romanorum fragmenta, fr. 138). And 
p. 275, after epigram 12.82: Epigrammata In effrontem, Ad Mattum, Ad Milonem, Ad 
Scaeuolam, quae Editione Iuniana, atque etiam Gruteri nostri leguntur, induximus in 
spuria, et ridicula. Habes ea in libello Affictorum Martiali, ad calcem’. 
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two years later, in his second edition (1621), in which he banished 
them again to an appendix, together with some other epigrams he 
considered inappropriate for the elegant Roman poet. This judgement 
may have inspired Schneidewin to insert the rejected epigrams in a 
similar appendix of Epigrammata quaedam afficta and to introduce 
this appendix with the full quote of Scriverius' judgement.” Neverthe- 
less, like Ebert had done before, Schneidewin added the remark that 
Lessing had disagreed with Scriverius' view." In modern editions the 
contestable epigrams have disappeared. Two of them found their way 
back to their original housing. Junius' epigrams 7.101 (De Milone) 
and 12.103 (Ad Milonem) were borrowed from the poetry of Hilde- 
bert de Lavardin, bishop of Le Mans (Hildebertus Cenomannensis 
Episcopus, 1056-1133).? 

In a few cases, the marginal alternative reading may be or may 
imply a cautious conjecture of the editor himself. The word Triphilem 
in epigram 6.74.2 (ed. 1559, p. 176) has got the marginal note “trifilem 
forte tripilem, a tribus pilis, ut dicitur’. This seems to imply, that the 
manuscript had trifilem, to which the editor added that perhaps ( forte) 
tripilem should be read. A similar case is found in epigram 14.182.1 
(p. 411), where the text had terris, for which the marginal note gives 
forris. The editor, however, suggested that we should perhaps read 
(forte legatur) formis.” 

Conjectures not connected with the English manuscript are also 
very rare. The marginal note to peractae in epigram 10.19.4 (p. 281) 
suggests that we perhaps (forte) should read paratae. The note to 
epigram 14.97.1 (p. 402) mulso, again cautiously (forte), offers the 
alternative mullo. A little cryptical is the note to Quo symplegmate in 
epigram 12.43.8 (p. 358): “Qua symplegade melius symplegmate, id 


7 See Schneidewin, ed., Martialis, p. 631. 

7 Schneidewin, ed., Martialis, p. 631: ‘Aliter sensit Lessingius'. For Ebert, see above 
n. 8. 

7? See A. Brian Scott, ed., Hildeberti Cenomannensis Episcopi Carmina minora, 
Leipzig, 1969, p. 3, nos 7 and 9. Scott's critical apparatus refers to Junius' editions of 
those epigrams in his Martialis 1568 and in his Animadversa and also to the medi- 
eval manuscripts where the poems are found. See also R. Veenman, 'Martialis en het 
Bataafse oor, Voortgang. Jaarboek voor de Neerlandistiek, vol. 15, 1995, pp. 7-37 
(14 and 34). 

75 See ed. 1559. p. 62 (epigr. 2.43.4) ‘Parma: i.m. (p. 63): “terra in manuscripto, forte 
Acerra quae Campaniae vrbs est Glani amne nota’; p. 176 (epigr. 6.74.2): *Triphilem: 
i.m. *trifilem forte tripilem, a tribus pilis, ut dicitur; p. 411 (epigr. 14.182.1): "terris: 
im. "forris, forte leg. formis". 
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est, complexu'. It seems that the editor preferred (melius) to read Qua 
symplegade.”* 

To conclude this section: It seems that the editor of Perna’s Martial 
was a cautious, not to say conservative philologist. Like many philolo- 
gists of that period, Junius just added his textual variants in the mar- 
gin, but did not tell whether he considered them better or worse in 
comparison with the traditional reading. Still rather unusual in the 
philological practice of his time was Junius’ systematic collation of his 
highly appreciated manuscript with the traditional printed text.” 


JUNIUS’ SECOND EDITION OF MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMMATA, ANTWERP 1568 


Until the 1560s Junius had all but one of his works printed outside 
the Low Countries, mainly in Basle. In 1564 he had a flimsy booklet 
printed in Delft.” In the meantime he had come into contact with 
Christopher Plantin, whose printing activities in Antwerp were start- 
ing to expand at a great pace. Plantin printed three works for Junius in 
1565, a religious poem Anastaurosis, a collection of Emblems and the 
edition of Nonius Marcellus, De proprietate sermonum. In 1567 Plan- 
tin published Junius’ best-known work, Nomenclator, a dictionary in 
eight languages." In that year the correspondence between Junius and 
Plantin referred a few times to an edition of Martial and in December 
of the year the printing of it was finished, although the title-page will 


™ See ed. 1559, p. 281 (epigr. 10.19.4): *peractae: A i.m. *forte paratae; p. 402 
(epigr. 14.97.1): *mulso: A i.m. *forte mullo’; p. 358 (epigr. 12.43.8): *Quo sympleg- 
mate: i.m. *Qua symplegade melius symplegmate, id est, complexu". 

75 “Et A [ie. the English manuscript] quidem, ut pro illius saeculi consuetudine, 
satis diligenter inspectus est' (Schneidewin, ed., Martialis, p. XL). For the defects of the 
contemporary methods of collation, cf. E.J. Kenney, The Classical Text. Aspects of 
Editing in the Age of the Printed Book, Berkeley, 1974, p. 59: "The humanist style of 
collation, which persisted to the time of Lipsius and later, was unscientific, because 
selective’. 

The treatise Phalli ex fungorum genere in Hollandiae sabuletis passim crescentis 
descriptio, et ad vivum expressa pictura, Delft, 1564, perhaps the first ever mycologi- 
cal monograph to appear in print. For a facsimile edition and English translation, see 
http://collectivesource.com/hadrianus/. 

” For this work, see the contribution to this volume by Toon Van Hal, and my 
““Ttalia optima morum ingeniorumque officina." Die Früchte einer Italienreise in 
den Werken des Hadrianus Junius’, in: F. Forner, C.M. Monti and P.G. Schmidt, 
eds, Margarita amicorum. Studi di cultura europea per Agostino Sottili, Milan, 2005, 
pp. 469-500 (484-500). See also the Introduction to the present volume, pp. 11-12, 
and the literature meantioned there, in n. 40. 
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give the year 1568.” A starker contrast between this printing process 
and Perna's decade long failure to produce the edition of 1559 was 
hardly conceivable. 


Preliminary texts 


Unlike the Perna edition, Plantin's book mentioned the textual edi- 
tor and had its usual, be it limited, preliminary texts. It started with 
a dedicatory letter, written in Haarlem and dated ‘on the first of July, 
my birthday’.” The addressee was ‘a young man, well-known for his 
descent and his learning, his friend Janus Dousa of Noordwijk’.® This 
Janus Dousa was a twenty-one year old nobleman, Seigneur of the 
village Noordwijk. He had studied in Louvain and Douai, where he 
had met with Lucas Fruterius, with whom he had travelled to Paris, 
and whose work he was to publish posthumously in 1584. Junius had 
met Dousa in 1565, when the latter was shortly in Holland. He had 
returned to Holland in the summer of 1566 and soon had married 
and assumed his responsibilities for his seigneury, but also made his 
house a locus amoenus to receive poets and humanists, such as Junius, 
Janus Lernutius, Victor Giselinus and others. Dousa's first collec- 
tion of poetry, to be published in 1569, was to contain fifteen poems 
exchanged between himself and Junius.*! 

The dedicatory letter sketched briefly the previous history of the 
publication, as follows (I paraphrase): 


Years ago Junius obtained a very old manuscript, ‘dug up from a hidden 
cave of the Book-graves in England'. While its textual variants and its 
clever observations pleased him, others, who predicted him great profit, 
insisted that he publish it. Therefore he started with the work, and to 
make it more attractive, he had added notes to clarify obscure and less 
accessible passages. He gave his work to a certain Perna, on condition 
that he would have it most accurately printed. The result was the exact 
opposite. To start with, his name as editor of the text was omitted from 
the title-page. More serious was the large number of mistakes, as he 


7 H. Junius, ed., Epigrammaton libri XII. M. Val. Martialis; Xeniorum liber I: Apopho- 
retorum liber I; Emendata, scoliis illustrata, appos. variet. Lectionum, Antwerp, 1568. 
” ‘Kal. Iuliis mihi natalibus’ (ed. 1568, p. 4). 
80 ‘Natalibus et eruditione claro iuveni Iano Doesae a Noortvviick suo’ (ed. 1568, 
p. 3). 
*! See Heesakkers, Netwerk, pp. 116-121 and fols 14'-15'. 
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recently observed when he by mere chance laid hands on a copy.” So he 
decided to roll this stone of Sisyphus upwards again. To prevent Mar- 
tial's work from lying in dirt all over, he picked it up again, diligently 
cleaned it and gave it a greater splendour. To guarantee the work appro- 
priate protection, he thought it fit to dedicate it to Dousa, both for the 
latter's wonderful and unique charms of his most witty genius and for 
the pleasures he, Dousa, derived from the graces and humour of that 
poet of epigrams in such an amazing manner that he seemed to fully 
know them by heart. 


After the conclusion of his letter Junius added a poem, replete with 
allusions to Martial's poetry, and likewise addressed to Dousa to hon- 
our him as a promising Latin poet and a patron, 'delicium novem 
sororum’ and ‘praesidium meum et bonorum’, as the pleasure of the 
nine Muses and the help and stay of Junius and the good scholars.* 


? I did not find any precise information about the date Junius was confronted 
with his own anonymously published Martialis. In an undated letter to Franciscus 
Fabricius, obviously written shortly before the publication of his Nomenclator (the 
colophon of which has the date 14 February 1567), Junius gave an overview of his 
works already published. The last mentioned work was the Emblemata, published in 
1565. Remarkably enough, he did not mention Perna's Martialis. However, among the 
books he wants to publish after he has finished his Nomenclator are Epigrammatum 
libros, very probably referring to Plantin's edition of his Martialis of 1568. Had he not 
yet seen a copy of Perna's edition when he wrote to Fabricius, somewhere between 
1565 and several months before 1567? See Junius, Epistolae, pp. 296-297. 

$ Junius, ed., Martialis, 1568, pp. 3-4, addressed to: ‘Natalibus et eruditione claro 
iuueni Iano Doesae a Noortvviick suo Hadrianus Iunius s[alutem] dlicit]’. Nactus 
olim ante annos complures, Doeza generosiss[ime], lepidissimi poétae peruetustum 
ex abdito t@v BifAtotóoov specu in Anglia erutum exemplar, quum se mihi valde 
probasset ob lectionis varietatem, & sententiarum argutiam, multorum hortatu excita- 
tus ad editionem, qui non paruum inde operaepretium augurabantur, accinxeram me 
tum quidem illi operi et vt acceptius foret, illustrandis obscurioribus locis et impedi- 
tioribus adnotatiunculas, vice Ariadnaei fili futuras, adieceram, consilio non alio quam 
vt asserendae lectionis veritati via muniretur; nam imperitiam scholiastarum flagellare 
nunquam fuit animus. Istum laborem, ingratijs meis tum temporis Pernae cuidam in 
manus dederam, ea lege vt quam posset accuratissime excudendum curaret: verum 
ea res Mandrabuli in morem successit (cf. Erasmus, Adagia, no. 158; Junius, Adagia, 
cent. 5, no. 83), nam praeterquam quod nomen meum obliuione obruerit; mendis 
infinitis librum resperserat: quod ipsum non ita pridem oblato fortuito exemplari et 
percusso a me intellectum fuit, visumque non abs re fore, si saxum istud Sisipheum 
denuo occuparem. Proinde ne iaceret ita conspurcatus liber, postliminij iure in manus 
receptum perpuliui diligentius, nitoremque illi maiorem induxi, ne mangonis (vt ita 
dicam) illum sui puderet. Hanc operam, ne patrocinio iusto fraudaretur, tibi Doeza 
doctiss. nuncupandam esse duxi, cum ob miras et singulares ingenij tui festiuissimi 
amoenitates, tum quod leporibus et salibus huius Epigrammatarij ita mirifice delect- 
eris, vt totum ferme complexus memoriae sinu videaris... Vale, tuique Iunij conatibus 
faue, et defendendos suscipe. Harlemo Kal. Iulijs mihi natalibus. 

* Ed. 1568, p. 5: Ad eundem. The last two lines of the poem are: ‘Jane o delicium 
nouem sororum, / Iane o praesidium meum et bonorum’. 
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The third preliminary text, Ad Lectorem, concise as it is, gives never- 
theless some insight in Junius' philological method (I paraphase): 


The reader had the right to know what he might expect from this new 
edition of a book that had already been published so often. That was 
why Junius had added the textual variants of an English manuscript 
and marked them with the letter V. This did not imply that they should 
absolutely be considered the better readings or enjoyed his personal 
preference, but that they were mostly not bad or trifling and that they 
sharpened the reader's judgement. He had also made many deletions 
on the basis of the better manuscripts or the metrical and grammatical 
rules. Some separate notes were borrowed from a trustworthy manu- 
script Pulmannus had sent him and he had made scrupulous use of 
French manuscripts or other ones, marked with ‘al’ (alii). Finally Junius’ 
own opinion or that of others has been added in many cases.*? 


Junius’ use of manuscripts 


The letter “To the Reader’ announced the second difference between 
ed. 1559 and ed. 1568. Whereas most textual variants mentioned in the 
margins of ed. 1559 missed a reference to their source, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them in ed. 1568 is preceded with a V, that is, as Junius 
explained, they were borrowed from the English Vetustus codex. When 
we look back on the marginal textual variants in ed. 1559, we will soon 
observe that practically all of them return in ed. 1568 with the code V, 
preceded with an asterisk or a double bracket that correspond with a 
similar sign before the word or words in the text itself.*6 This justifies 


8 Ed. 1568, p. 6: ‘Ad Lectorem Hadr[ianus] Iun[ius]. 

Ne sis inscius, benigne Lector, quid in hisce Epigrammatarij libris toties iam recu- 
sis, praestitum sit, id latere te nolim, praeter Epigrammatum aliquot accessionem, de 
manuscripto exemplari Anglicano (quod nota V. in margine praefixa denotat) vetus- 
tae lectionis fidem me indicasse, non tamen indubitato sic legendam, aut certa iudicij 
mei praerogatiua confirmatam, plaerumque tamen non malam aut otiosam: sed quae 
ad modum oxypori (quo languentis stomachi orexis excitari solet) lectoris iudicium 
acueret: multa alioqui transuerso calamo, tanquam inducto veru, iugulaui, meliorum 
codicum vestigijs insistens: aut vbi metri lex, vel scripturae norma sarta ac tecta con- 
seruanda videbatur. Nonnulla seorsum e Pulmanni accuratissimi laboriosissimique 
viri codicis, quem ad me miserat, fide adnotaui: Seruata etiam est simili religione 
Gallicanorum aliorumque codicum ratio, addita nota "al." Plurimis quoque locis per 
adnotatiunculas meas aut alienarum iudicia, lucem dare conatus sum. His candide tibi 
communicatis fruere et faue’. 

% That is at least the case in the copy we used (Leiden University Library, shelfmark 
755 H 30). According to Schneidewin not all the copies of the edition have a simi- 
lar number of marginal notes preceded by the code V (Schneidewin, ed., Martialis, 
p. XXXIX: ‘in diversis exemplaribus...in alia non habent). 
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the conclusion that the variants in ed. 1559 stem from the English 
manuscript, apart from the few cases in which another source has been 
added. However, it should be noticed that Junius' use of the English 
manuscript in ed. 1568 is far more intensive than it was in ed. 1559. 
To give an example: Book I of ed. 1568 contains eighteen marginal 
references to the manuscript that are not found in ed. 1559.9 


The codex Pulmanni and other manuscripts 

The letter “Io the Reader’ specified another manuscript Junius had 
used for ed. 1568, called codex Pulmanni. Theodorus Pulmannus 
(Theodoor Poelman from Cranenburg, 1512-1581) was one of Plan- 
tin's most productive collaborators in providing textbooks of classi- 
cal authors in the 1560s and 1570s, reason for Junius to call him an 
'accuratissimus laboriosissimusque vir'. Ebert even qualified ed. 1568 
as a revision of ed. 1559 according to Pulmannus' manuscript: Junius 
lieferte hier eine neue Bearb<eitung> seiner früheren Recens<ion> 
nach einem Pulmannischen Ms'.* This sounds a little exaggerated, for 
Junius referred to that manuscript only seventeen times. Moreover in 
four cases he expressed his doubts about the value of the respective 
variant readings found in Pulmannus' manuscript.” 

There is only one reference in ed. 1568, that might imply the use of 
the Gallicanorum...codicum mentioned in the letter “To the Reader’. 
It regards epigram 2.19.2, where the usual text had 'Felicem caena 
Zoile deinde tua'? Junius noted to this line that it was better than the 
variant found in a French manuscript or edition, that had ‘cenam 
Zoile dando tuam'. A marginal note to epigram 9.102.3 (mittere tento; 
in modern editions 9.99.7), mentioned a vetustus codex in Paris, in 


* See the variant readings preceded by *V or || V in the marginal notes to epigram 
1.17.17 and 24 and 29; to epigrams 1.27.4; 1.32.6 and 7; 1.33; 1.35.8; 1.43.3; 1.44.7; 
1.54.10 and 11; 1.55; 1.19 and 1.59.3; 1.69.5; 1.98.1; 1.104.12. 

38 See above n. 8. 

® See ed. 1568, p. 22 (epigr. 1.11.4); p. 23 (epigr. 1.16.1); p. 64 (epigr. 2.61.1); p. 64 
(epigr. 2.62.4); p. 73 (epigr. 3.11.3); p. 136 (epigr. 5.57.6); p. 181 (epigr. 7.53.1); p. 225 
(epigr. 9.26.6); p. 226 (epigr. 9.28.5); p. 228 (epigr. 9.37.4); p. 245 (epigr. 9.94.1); p. 290 
(epigr. 11.30.3); p. 317 (epigr. 12.23.2); and for Junius' doubts or negative judgement 
p. 25 (epigr. 1.25.3, to Curios: Pul. Varos, sed recepta lectio magis placet); p. 27 (epigr. 
1.35.2, to furta: Pul. facta, sed minus apposite); p. 287 (epigr. 11.19.25 to litteris: Pul. 
cod. legit litteras duabus, sed vitiose); p. 288 (epigr. 11.22.8, to Culcitra: Pul. cod. legit 
Culcita quam pluma quae viduata sua est. Probatur mihi nostra scriptura magis). 
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which Junius had found (or had he heard it from others: ‘intelligo’?) 
mitteret emptor.” 

Finally, Junius had made use of aliorumque codicum. In twenty-six 
marginal notes or additions below a poem there is an explicit refer- 
ence to a manuscript, sometimes precised with some attribute. There 
is, of course, no doubt about the exemplar Anglicanum at epigram 7.99 
(‘Ad Ponticum: *Sequentia epigr. e veteri et eleganter picto exemplari 
Anglicano addidi), or vetus meus codex in a remark below epigram 
1.50 (‘In veteri meo codice, quem Anglia suppeditavit’). The same 
may hold for the vetus exemplar nostrum at epigram 5.85.10 ("*vestra', 
below the poem: ‘||Nostra, ita vetus exemplar nostrum, et recte") and 
‘meus codex’ at epigram 7.66.6: *Alterno: |/Turnebus hoc loco Alteras 
substituit non e coniectura, ut ait, sed libraria fide: meus codex rec- 
lamat et simpliciore sensu, Alternans exprimit). It is highly probable 
that Junius in those texts referred to his English manuscript. The vetu- 
stus codex, already mentioned on the title-page of Perna's edition, may 
also be identical with Junius' English manuscript. It is found at epi- 
gram 1.50.7 (*V. boletis. ita habet vetustus codex’); at epigram 2.81,2 
(*sandapila: *V sandapila est e vetusti codicis fide’); at epigram 3.4.7 
(‘Si quando: ||Ita habet vetustus codex’); at epigram 10.48.10 (*Vetusti 
codicis mei manifesta scriptura est, Et destupratrix menta"). Even the 
simple qualification vetus codex may point to the same English manu- 
script.” Finally there are a few references using the unspecified phrase 
manuscr«iptum, or iptus» or manuscriptus codex, about the identity of 
which it is pointless to speculate.” 


*?! See ed. 1568, p. 55 (epigr. 2.19.2): "Felicem cena Zoile deinde tua?: || Argutior 
haec lectio est quam Gallicana, quae habet, cenam Zoile dando tuam’. And p. 247 
(epigr. 9.102.3): mittere tento: *mitteret emptor, ita intelligo in vetusto codice Lute- 
tiae esse’. 

?! See ed. 1568, p. 189 (epigr. 7.85.7): “postulati: *V postulanti ita verus [read vetus] 
codex legit’; p. 194 (lib. VIII, epistola ‘|| nimiam: || mimicam, vel inimicam, ambigua 
scriptura legitur in vetere codice’; p. 247 (epigr. 9.102.5): “a fonte: || an, in veteri recte 
legitur’; p. 256 (epigr. 10.24.9): “aureis: || V areis, alij legunt, vetus cod. aureis habet'; 
p. 306 (epigr. 11.92.1): || Aeolidon: || V Aeolidos, alius V. cod. legit, Aeolus heu". 

?? See ed. 1568, p. 57 (epigr. 2.29.7): *Non hesterna. Haec verior manuscripti cod- 
icis lectio’ [already found in Perna's edition]; p. 175 (epigr. 7.31.9): Vara: B i.m. 
*Rara, habent alii codices’; p. 278 (epigr. 10.96.10): **Mensa ibi: Germana lectio est 
manuscripti codicis recipienda, pretiosa fames conturbatrixque macelli Mensa’: p. 
302 (epigr. 11.73.1): *pipinnam: *V...in manuscr. expresse legitur, bipinnam p. 343 
(epigr. 13.44.2): “*Effluit: *Effluet ut nineo Isic], ita manuscr. cod’; p. 347 (13.92.2): 
“gloria: In manuscripto legebatur athica vocis uicinia cum mattya conspirante’. 
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Junius and Janus Dousa 

Junius mentioned one more unspecified vetus codex, of which he could 
dispose, directly or indirectly, as he did for epigram 8.44.10 (p. 205). 
The traditional reading of this line is ‘Superba densis arca palleat num- 
mis’. Junius maintained this reading both in ed. 1559 and in ed. 1568, 
but in the latter he added in the margin that a Doezae cod. vet. had 
pullulet instead of palleat. As has been said, Junius and Dousa had 
become close friends in 1565 and had shared their interest in Martial's 
poetry from the beginning of their friendship, ‘amicitiae parvo tibi 
cognitus usv.” There are two letters addressed by Junius to Dousa, 
both without a year, but certainly written shortly before and after the 
publication of ed. 1568 respectively. The first can be dated 13 June 
1567. Junius wrote in this letter that he was completely occupied with 
the textual constitution and annotation of Martial. He prayed Dousa 
to put his own copy and his annotations at Junius’ disposal. And 
young Janus Dousa certainly complied with Junius' request, as the lat- 
ter's second letter implicitely confirmed. This letter was dated Haarlem, 
22 September (‘Harlemo decimo KL. Octobris"), and here too, the date 
must be complemented with year 1567. It is the covering letter with 
which Junius sent the annotated copy (‘reducem Martialem tuum") 
back to Dousa. According to this letter Junius had also included a 
specimen, a galley proof of the new edition of Martial. He had received 
it from his printer Plantin, who had informed him that he hoped to 
finish the printing within twelve days. This implies that the book had 
not yet been published, when Junius wrote his letter. Plantin may have 
been too optimistic as regards to the completion of the printing pro- 
cess within twelve days, yet according to the colophon he did complete 


? See J. Dousa, Epigrammatum lib. II. Satyrae II, Silvarum lib. II, Antwerp, 1569, 
p. 45: Ad Hadrianum Iunium Medicum: *....Quid? quod amicitiae paruo tibi cognitus 
vsu, / Sumque sodalitij non nisi tyro tui? / At tanti Celtae, tanti et tibi vatis Iberi est, / 
Quod tua nobiscum lima momordit, opus...’. 

** J. Dousa, Novorum Poematum secunda Lugdunensis editio, Leiden, 1576, fol. Ee 
iiij: ‘Hadrianus Iunius Iano Douzae S.D. Salve Musarum delictium Douza, Totus sum 
in concinnando, et varijs annotationibus illustrando, praeter lectionum varietatem, 
Martiale. Tu, si licet, tuum nobis et obseruationes tuas communicare ne graueris. 
Isti puero, qui apud nostras aedes degit, fido, sed simplici, trades tutoque committes, 
simulque anserculos nostros cum ligone: tu, si placet, colono tuo mandabis, ut anser- 
culos colligatis pedibus in sportam componat, ne quid periculi solutis illis incidat. Ego 
nondum satis bene cum valetudine, multoque minus cum Musis in gratiam redii. Vale 
cum vxore & tuis. Raptim Harlemo postridie Odulphi’. The feast-day of St. Odulphus 
is 12 June. Since Junius gave his greetings to Dousa's wife and Dousa had married on 
22 September 1566, the letter has to be dated 13 June 1567. 
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it before the end of the year, in December 1567.” Junius also promised 
Dousa to send him a copy as soon he had received one, and he asked 
him to keep his word to come and see him in Haarlem.” 

Junius made a grateful use of Dousa's annotated copy of Martial, 
and as a result introduced Dousa's name into the republic of letters by 
means of his dedicatory letter and poem and the explicit attribution 
of fifteen textual suggestions to Dousa in the marginal notes of his 
new edition of the Roman epigrammatist. Eight of those suggestions 
are found in Dousa's annotations in his copy of the edition of Martial 
published in Lyons in 1559 that has survived in Leiden's University 
Library (shelfmark 755 H 29). This strengthens our assumption that 
Dousa lent his annotated copy to Junius for a few weeks between 12 
June and 22 September 1567, possibly together with some separate 
annotations on Martial's poetry. 

The most conspicuous contribution Junius owed to Dousa is the 
addition of epigrams 31 and 32 to Martial's separate Epigrammaton 
liber (De Spectaculis). According to Junius they were found in a collec- 
tion of fragments of Martial; Dousa had passed them to him for his new 
edition.” Junius inserted them, for he considered them fitting to Mar- 
tial's poetical genius. Petrus Scriverius, who had been one of Dousa's 
young adepts in Leiden and had published a large anthology of Dousa's 
poetry in 1609, also accepted them as authentic, on the basis of Junius’ 
judgement, but he added an interesting detail about the provenance of 
the epigrams. According to Scriverius’ note, Dousa had personally told 
him that he received the epigrams from the successful discoveror and 
editor of manuscripts Pierre Daniel (d'Orléans, 1531-1604). Whereas 


°° Ed. 1568, p. [380]: ‘Antverpiae excudebat Christophorus Plantinus Anno 
MDLXVII. Mense Decembri’; Voet, Plantin Press, vol. 4, p. 1491. 

?$ Dousa, Novorum Poematum secunda editio, fol. Ee v”: ‘Hadr. Iunius Iano Douzae 
S. En tibi clariss. iuuenis, reducem Martialem tuum, cum nouo opusculo tibi nuncu- 
pato, cuius specimen mihi Plantinus misit, & ego nunc tibi, quod typographus intra 
duodecim dies absoluturum se sperabat, ita sonant eius verba ante quartumdecimum 
diem ad me exarata. Itaque primo quoque nuncio absolutum opusculum exspecto, ad 
te euestigio profecturum. Promiseras olim huc te euolaturum, vide praestitam fidem 
liberes. Vale, & nos ama. Salutabis lectiss. tuam vxorem. Harlemo decimo KL. Octo- 
bris’. 

?' Ed. 1568, p. 18: ‘Sequentia duo disticha in manuscripti Martialis fragmentis rep- 
erta, et a Iano Doeza subministrata, quod ab auctoris genio non viderentur aliena, 
adscribenda duxi, quorum primum maioris fuisse epigrammatis finis videri potest’. 

?8 Scriverius inserted the two disticha, Da veniam and Cedere maiori in his Ani- 
madversiones (Leiden, 1618, pp. 21-22), and explained their provenance as fol- 
lows: 'Eadem ediderat autem ad calcem huius libelli V.C. Hadrianus Iunius, optime 
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some of Martial's modern editors, like Heraeus and Shackleton Bai- 
ley, duly honoured Junius for his scoop, but omit Dousa's mediation, 
Schneidewin referred explicitly to Junius' statement about Dousa's con- 
tribution and to Scriverius' additional information.? 

Junius often added his explicit approval to the textual suggestions 
he had received from Dousa. So he commented Dousa's proposal to 
read urum instead of ursum in Martial's Spect. 22.5 as follows: “Why 
not read in this place Urum, omitting the letter S; like my friend 
Dousa, I am quite sure about that'. And to Spect. 24.2, where Dousa 
suggested to read ista fuit instead of ipsa fuit, Junius noticed: ‘Janus 
Dousa not unskilfully divines to read ista’.!°° It seems that Junius had 
chosen Dousa as the patron of his edition of Martial's Epigrams not 
only because of his noble birth and his exceptional familiarity with 
the poet, but also because of his contribution to the textual criticism. 
Dousa in his turn reaped the benefits of Junius' prestige in the world of 
classical scholarship when he entered this world on Junius' philologi- 
cal vehicle that carried the name of the young poet and rising scholar 
in fifteen marginal notes. The effect of Junius' promotion of Dousa's 
name is still visible in Schneidewin's edition, that has adopted at least 
seven marginal notes with Dousa's name.” 


de literis et Martiale meritus, princepsque in Belgis...cum hac admonitiuncula: 
Sequentia...videri potest (see above n. 97). Acceperat vero Douza (quod memini ex 
ipsomet audivisse) a Petro Daniele Aurelianensi, viro iuvandis literis nato. Quare hoc 
epigramma et reliqua sequentia Martialis esse et ad hunc librum pertinere non est 
quod dubitemus'. 

°° Schneidewin, ed., Martialis, p. 17, quoted Junius’ remark (see n. 90) and added 
Scriverius comments (see n. 98). 

10 Ed. 1568, p. 16, to Spect. 22.5: ‘Quin hoc loco Urum legendum sit, deducto lit- 
terae, S, incremento, nihil ambigo cum Iano Doeza meo, quod tauri feri genus est, 
magnitudine paulo infra elephantum, testimonio Caesaris: ut dicat Urum, quamuis 
gemino eoque ingenti cornu munitum, a Rhinocerote, cui unum est in naso non mag- 
num, facili confectum atque elatum fuisse, tanto maiore miraculo’; p. 17, to Spect. 
24.2: “sta, non inscite Ianus Doeza legendum hariolatur, ut sensus sit, qui ante hunc 
diem in urbe non fuisti’. Similar complimentary remarks are found on p. 15, Spect. 
16.5: * ita restituit lepide Ianus Doeza, uti natalibus, ita ingenij clarus iuvenis’; p. 327, 
epigr. 12.57.3: Tanus Doeza iuvenis a Musis factus. Pulchre restituendum censuit'. Cf. 
also below, pp. 177-178. 

11 Ed. 1568, p. 15 (Spect. 16.5); p. 16 (Spect. 22.5; Schneidewin p. 11); p. 17 (Spect. 
24.2; Schneidewin p. 12); p. 18 (Spect. 31.32; Schneidewin p. 17); p. 71 (epigr. 3.1.4; 
Schneidewin p. 17); p. 84 (epigr. 3.57.31); p. 84 (epigr. 3.57.39; Schneidewin p. 136); 
p. 87 (epigr. 3.65.2); p. 92 (epigr. 3.89.3); p. 129 (epigr. 5.29.3; Schneidewin p. 213); 
p. 171 (epigr. 7.19.16); p. 205 (epigr. 8.44.10; Schneidewin p. 341); p. 286 (epigr. 
11.16.13); p. 326 (epigr. 12.55.9); p. 327 (epigr. 12.57.3). Only a few of those men- 
tions of Dousa's name have survived in the critical apparatuses in modern editions. 
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The copy of his new edition Junius sent to Dousa is not found in 
Leiden University Library, but this library does possess copies of the 
posthumous second and third edition of Junius' Martialis (Antwerp 
1579 and Leiden 1595), that Dousa intensively used for his new, 
but sometimes hardly legible annotations (shelfmark 755 H 32 and 
755 H 33). 

Dousa expressed his satisfaction with the book Junius had dedicated 
to him with the publication in 1569 of the poems the two friends had 
exchanged. One of Dousa's epigrams revealed that he had sent Junius 
an engraved vessel to thank him for his poet of Bilbilis: 'See there an 
engraved vessel and accept it as a gift of your Dousa: he gives it to you 
to thank you for the poet of Bilbilis’.’” 


Extended use of contemporary and classical sources 


Although Junius had sent his manuscript of Martial's Epigrams to 
Perna before or in the early 1550s, it seems that someone, probably 
Junius himself, had sent more additions to the marginal annotation 
before it had been printed. Proof of that is a reference to Junius’ own 
Adagia (p. 59, epigr. 2.29.7) and two references to his Animadversa, 
that had been published before Perna's Martialis was printed, but six 
years after Junius had sent his text to Perna.'? Once he had finally 
seen a copy of Perna's edition, that had seriously disappointed him, he 
decided to prepare a new edition. For this he returned to the sources 
he had used for the previous editon, but he could also bring in the 
results of his new studies and new publications. 


Junius’ use of contemporary classical scholarship in ed. 1568 

Junius had included two references to his preceding publication, the 
Animadversa (1556), in his marginal notes in ed. 1559. He added one 
more reference to that work in ed. 1568. As we have seen, ed. 1559 
also contained a reference to Junius' Adagia, although this work was 


Friedlander and Heraeus mention Dousa's suggestion Curtios for Curvios in epigram 
5.28«29».3. Junius was also positive about an alternative reading non saeva for nunc 
saeva in epigram 1.22.1, but he did not add the name of the person who proposed this 
alternative (‘non male sentit qui legit, non saeva"). Schneidewin and Heraeus attribute 
the conjecture to Dousa. 

12 See Dousa, Epigrammatum lib. II, p. 28, Ad Hadrianum Iunium: ‘Caelatum en 
cratera tui cape munera Douzae: / Hunc pro Bilbilico vate dat ille tibi". 

103 See ed. 1559, p. 59 (epigr. 2.29.7); p. 388 (epigr. 13.101.2); p. [909=] 409 (epigr. 
14.163.1). 
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published only one year before Perna's Martialis, in 1558. Junius' new 
edition of 1568 counts two more references to his Adagia. In 1567 
Christopher Plantin had printed Junius' most successful work, with 
the ambitious title Nomenclator, omnium rerum propria nomina variis 
linguis explicata indicans, or, as the English edition of 1585 has it, 
"Ihe Nomenclator, or Remembrancher of Adrianus Junius, contein- 
ing proper names and apt termes for all thinges,... written in Latine, 
Greeke, French and other forreign tongues’. Junius, who in the 
meantime had been appointed historiographer of the States of Holland 
(1566), proved his awareness of the forthcoming political changes in 
his country, for he dedicated his book to the son of William of Orange, 
Philip William of Nassau, on New Year's Eve 1566. One year before, 
he had still honoured William's most powerful adversary, Cardinal 
Granvelle, in his Emblemata (1565). Philip William was to be picked 
up by the Duke of Alba and sent to Spain as a hostage in 1568. Junius 
referred in nine places of his new Martialis to his recently published 
Nomenclator for the explanation of some rare words or phrases. In five 
cases the reference completed a marginal note already found in ed. 
1559, but twice it replaced the former note and twice it was added as 
a new marginal note. The replacement of two marginal notes with a 
reference to the Nomenclator was at the expense of the scholars Cael- 
ius Rhodiginus (quoted 15 times in ed. 1568 instead of 16 times) and 
Cornarius (3 instead of 4 times quoted in ed. 1568). 

A few names quoted in ed. 1568 were new. Joannes Pierius Val- 
erianus (1477-1558), whose edition of the Hieroglyphica of Horapollo 
(1556) had intensively been used by Junius in his Emblemata (1565), 
was quoted for a variant reading intra instead of inter on p. 109 


14 For the Animadversa, see ed. 1568, p. 76 (epigr. 3.22.4; in ed. 1559 this epigram 
has the number 5.69.4); and for the references to Junius' Adagia, p. 31 (epigr. 1.50.31) 
and p. 299 (epigr. 11.61.4). 

105 The Nomenclator, or Remembrancher of Adrianus Junius, divided in 2 tomes, 
conteining proper names and apt termes for all thinges,... written in Latine, Greeke, 
French and other forreign tongues, and now in English by John Higins, London, 1585. 

106 For additions to the former notes of ed. 1559 in ed. 1568 see p. 347 (epigr. 
13.92.2: “gloria’; Nomenclator, p. 90); p. 356 (epigr. 14.48: *Harpasta' Nomenclator, 
p. 321); p. 359 (epigr. 14.82.2: '*analecta'; Nomenclator, p. 100); p. 360 (epigr.14.87.1: 
*signum'; Nomenclator, pp. 255-256); p. 367 (epigr. 14.167.1: *pulsula'; Nomenclator 
pp. 462-463). For substitutions of a former note of ed. 1559 in ed. 1568, see p. 264 
(epigr. 10.48.6: “signa’; Nomenclator, pp. 255-256); p. 359 (epigr. 14.78: “Narthe- 
cium’; Nomenclator, p. 287). New notes are found in ed. 1568 on p. 36 (epigr. 1.67.7-8: 
‘virginis...chartae’; Nomenclator, p. 6; and p. 41 (epigr. 1.88.5: 'diapasmate'; Nomen- 
clator, pp. 484—485). 
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(epigr. 4.53.1). Politian was introduced to illustrate a variant reading 
murem, found in the codex Pulmanni, instead of the traditional vitam 
in epigr. 11.30.3 (p. 290). Erasmus' name had been quoted once in ed. 
1559 (p. 138, epigr. 5.120.2, i.m. “Vide Chilia. Eras’.). Junius repeated 
this quote in ed. 1568 (p. 140, epigr. 5.78.2) and added a second refer- 
ence. Ed. 1559 had mentioned a variant reading lectum for digitum in 
epigr. 5.63.4 (p. 124). In ed. 1568 Junius extended this marginal note 
as follows: lectum, in margine adiectum erat, Vide Eras, in adag. Tolle 
digitum' (p. 137, epigr. 5.63.4; see Erasmus, Adagia, no. 2314). 

The most notorious addition is the name of the French philolo- 
gist Adrianus Turnebus (1512-1565). Several years after Junius had 
sent his text of Martial' Epigrams to Perna, in 1564, Turnebus started 
with the publication of the first volume of his Adversaria, containing 
the Books I-XII. The second volume with the Books XIII-XXIV fol- 
lowed in the next year, 1565, the year in which Turnebus died. The 
third volume was published in 1573, eight years after Turnebus' death. 
It contained the Books XXV-XXX and was published by Turnebus' 
former secretary, Joannes Furdinus.'? So Junius could use only the 
first two volumes. Junius had already mentioned Turnebus' name in 
his Nomenclator three times, every time with the superlative 'doctis- 
simus'.'? For his new edition of Martial, Junius drew his thirteen ref- 
erences to Turnebus' Adversaria from the books 8 and 9 of the first 
volume and from the books 23 and 24 of the second.'® Six of those 
references to Turnebus' Adversaria are still found in Schneidewin's 
edition, but have almost all disappeared in modern editions. 

A few variant readings in the marginal notes of ed. 1559 are followed 
by an anonymous reference al., or alii, ‘others’ in ed. 1568, where also 


107 Valerianus, Castigationes et varietates Virgilianae lectionis, Paris, 1529, p. 193: 
"Martialis locus. Atque inter tuta domorum. In Ro. codice legere est intra, in reliquis 
fere passim, inter’. 

108 See J. Letrouit, Turnébe (Adrien), in: C. Nativel, ed., Centuriae latinae. Cent 
une figures humanistes de la Renaissance aux Lumières offertes à Jacques Chomarat, 
Geneva, 1997, pp. 761-766. For the references to Turnebus' Adversaria we used the 
edition in one volume, published in Basle in 1581. 

109 See Junius, Nomenclator, pp. 91, 191, 194. 

NO Ed. 1568, p. 32 (epigr. 1.50; Turnebus, 23.25); p. 59 (epigr. 2.40.5; Turnebus 
23.25); p. 96 (epigr. 4.4.5; Turnebus 23.25); p. 166 (epigr. 7.1.7; Turnebus 24.28); p. 177 
(epigr. 7.37.3; Turnebus 24.28); p. 179 (epigr. 7.45.4; Turnebus 24.28); p. 181 (epigr. 
7.54.8; Turnebus 24.28); p. 181 (epigr. 7.55.3; Turnebus 24.28); p. 184 (epigr. 7.66.6; 
Turnebus 24.28); p. 298 (epigr. 11.59.1; Turnebus 8.4); p. 302 (epigr. 11.73.1; Turnebus 
8.4); p. 351 (epigr. 14.1.6; Turnebus 9.23); p. 372 (epigr. 14.214; Turnebus 9.24). 
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new anonymous references are found, some twenty in all. The word 
can be understood as ‘other philologists’ or ‘other codices’. The latter 
indication is found in a note to epigr. 7.31.9. Another anonymous 
variant is the circumscription ‘sunt qui...putant’ (‘there are people 
who think’, epigr. 7.68.9) and ‘sunt qui legant’, (‘there are people who 
read’, epigr. 9.73.6). 


Junius’ use of ancient Greek and Latin literature in ed. 1568 

As regards the use of sources of classical antiquity, Junius’ additions in 
ed. 1568 are rather modest. The great majority of the references were 
already mentioned in ed. 1559. The Latin poets Plautus, Catullus, Hor- 
ace, Ovid and Statius have each got one more reference in ed. 1568.!! 
Juvenal, who was facile princeps among the Latin poets quoted in ed. 
1559, saw the number of seven references rise to ten with three new 
references. A new and only once mentioned name among the Latin 
poets is that of Silius Italicus." Pliny the Elder once again beats the lot 
among the prose writers. Junius honoured him six more times in his 
new edition.'? New names are Arnobius the Elder, Cassianus Bassus, 
Hippocrates, Oppian and Plutarch. 


Differences in the composition of the Books I-V in ed. 1559 
and ed. 1568 


Junius' supplementary notes in ed. 1568 may have mainly been 
the fruits of his cursory reading of both the early and late classical 
authors and the philologists of his own age within the framework of 
his current scholarly research. This was a natural, fruitful and legiti- 
mate method to prepare new editions of classical authors, as well as 
other works, in casu Junius' Emblemata (1565) and in particular his 
Nomenclator (1567). In this context, Plantin's publication of Junius' 
new Martialis could have been rightly presented as a second, revised 
edition. Yet, there is one remarkable difference between the editions 


!! See ed. 1568, p. 28 (epigr. 1.40.2; Catullus); p. 275 (epigr. 10.86.3; Plautus); 
p. 289 (epigr. 11.25.9; Horace); p. 319 (epigr. 12.31.4; Ovid); p. 221 (epigr. 9.12; Sta- 
tius, again from his Silvae). 

12 For Juvenal, see ed. 1568, p. 117 (epigr, 4.81); p. 84 (epigr. 3.67.39); p. 143 (epigr. 
5.85.10). For Silius Italicus, see p. 256 (epigr. 10.26.1). 

15 See ed. 1568, p. 28 (epigr. 1.40.2); p. 112 (epigr. 4.61.6); p. 264 (epigr. 10.48); 
p. 278 (epigr. 10.96.10); p. 284 (epigr. 11.8.12); p. 304 (epigr. 11.83). 

114 See ed. 1568, p. 90 (epigr 3.68.2; Arnobius); p. 264 (epigr. 10.48; Cassianus Bas- 
sus, Hippocrates and Oppianus); p. 253 (epigr. 10.12.9; Plutarch). 
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of 1559 and 1568 that implies more than a usual revision. This is the 
different assignment of some clusters of epigrams to Martial's first five 
books. Book 1 counts 119 epigrams in both editions. The first and the 
last fifteen epigrams run parallel to each other. However, the epigrams 
16-71 in ed. 1559 coincide with the numbers 59-104 in ed. 1568, and 
for the numbers 72-104 of ed. 1559 the reader has to go back to 16-58 
in ed. 1568. 

The Books 2 have in both editions 93 epigrams in an identical 
sequence, but the Books 3 are puzzling. The numeration of the epi- 
grams of Book 3 in ed. 1568 practically coincides with that of the mod- 
ern editions, but whereas the book counts 98 epigrams, the number of 
poems of Book 3 in the Perna-edition of 1559 stops with no. 58. The 
numbers 1-21 run parallel in both editions, but the numbers 22-58 of 
ed. 1559 correspond with the numbers 63-98 in ed. 1568. So where to 
find 3.22-62 of ed. 1568? For this section the reader of ed. 1559 has to 
go to Book 5, numbers 69-110. 

A similar difference is found in Book 4. The numbers 1-24 are iden- 
tical in the editions 1559 and 1568, but 4.25-47 of ed. 1559 corre- 
sponds with 4.69-91 of ed. 1568. For the section 4.25-68 of ed. 1568 
the reader of ed. 1559 has to look again to Book 5 of this edition, 
where he will find the epigrams in the numbers 128-171. The conse- 
quence of those shifts is that Book 5 of ed. 1559 has double the size of 
Book 5 in ed. 1568. 

As regards the assignment of the epigrams to the different books of 
Martial, the two editions have followed different traditions. The order 
of ed. 1559 corresponds grosso modo with a Venetian edition of 1501 
and an edition of Lyons of 1559, although this last edition has the 
section 4.25-68 of ed. 1568 (and 5.128-171 of ed. 1559) added to the 
first Book, 1.105-148. The order of Junius’ Antwerp edition of 1568 
has been followed in the modern editions, with only small differences 
in the numeration within the singular Books of the epigrams.'! 


"5 Schneidewin, ed., Martialis, p. XLII; cf. below, n. 115. 
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JUNIUS' (LACK OF A) PHILOLOGICAL METHOD 


Junius' philological interest in Martial's poetry was undoubtedly raised 
after he had come across the English manuscript. He was immediately 
impressed by its supposed old age and its beautiful handwriting. He 
qualified it as being ‘venerandae vetustatis’ (of a venerable age), ‘vetu- 
stissimo emaculatissimoque’, (a very old and most pure manuscript), 
and ‘veteri et eleganter picto exemplar? (an old and nicely written 
copy).''® Junius mentioned only one word for which the handwriting 
of the manuscript was a problem. To the traditional word Parma in 
epigram 2.43.4 (‘Vel quam se positi de grege Parma dedit), Junius 
had the marginal note added in ed. 1559: ‘terra in manuscripto, forte 
Acerra quae Campaniae vrbs est Glani amne nota' (the manuscript 
has terra, maybe Acerra, a town in Campania, which is well-known 
due to the river Glanis [or Clanius, today Lagno]).'” Junius revised 
this note in ed. 1568 as follows: 'In manuscripto lectio est ambigua 
mihi propter implicitum litterarum tractum, Creta an cerra legendum 
sit. Creta ouium ferax fuit et Acerra oppidum Campaniae Glani amne 
notum' (In the manuscript the reading is ambiguous to me because of 
the intertwining way of writing the characters: must we read Creta or 
cerra? Crete is abounding in sheep and Acerra is a village in Campa- 
nia, well-known for its river Glanum). 

Junius' main contribution to the philological rconstruction of Mar- 
tial's poetry was his systematical collation of the English manuscript, 
now lost, with the traditional text as found in the editions of his age. 
Although his first edition, ed. 1559, counted some 650 variants, it was 
less explicit about their sources and it had neglected to add the edi- 
tor's name. In his second edition Junius not only extended the number 
of textual variants borrowed from the English manuscript with more 
than 150 new items, but he also provided all the variants borrowed 
from that manuscript with the code V to record the specific source of 
those textual readings and to separate them from the variants found 
elsewhere. Such precise references to the sources of the textual variants 
was also not yet a general use in the classical philology of that age. In 
this way, Junius offered the reader a new source for a better under- 


ué See Animadversa, p. 235, p. 89 and ed. 1568, p. 192, marginal note to epigr. 7.99. 
47 The word ‘terra’ in the marginal note in ed. 1559 may be an error of the com- 
positor for ‘cerra’, which is found in ed. 1568. 
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standing of Martial's poetry that he considered to be equally or more 
trustworthy than the traditional readings and he made it possible for 
Schneidewin to register a number of the relevant variants of the lost 
manuscript in his critical apparatus with a specific code 3I. 

However, Junius did not much help the reader to choose between 
the traditional reading and the alternative of the English manuscript 
or other sources. His collation of the two texts led more up to a reg- 
istration of the differences than to a systematic evaluation of them. 
In two cases Junius showed his great satisfaction with a variant read- 
ing of his manuscript. To si memini in epigr. 1.35.6 he added in ed. 
1568 the marginal note: ‘V Summoeni, placet impensius’, and to vultu 
in epigr. 8.64.5 the note ‘V cultu, quae lectio arridet impensius’ (this 
reading pleases me exceedingly).!'? I noticed four variant readings that 
are approved with the adverb recte (correct) , or the less apodictic rec- 
tius (more correct), once extended with meo iudicio (in my opinion).'” 
There is also a small number of variant readings qualified with a more 
neutral forte (‘maybe’). 

To three of the variant readings Junius found in the codex Pulman- 
nus, he added his opinion that they were less probable than the tra- 
ditional reading he had adopted in his ed. 1568. For Curios in epigr. 
1.25.3, Pul<mannus> had “Varos, sed recepta lectio magis placet! (but 
the traditional reading is more satisfying). For littera sed vna in epigr. 
11.19.25, ‘Pul. cod. legit litteris duabus, sed vitiose (Pulmannus' codex 
erroneously reads ‘two letters). Epigr. 11.22.8, ‘Culcita Leuconico 
quam viduata suo' (as a mattress deprived from its Leuconic wool) has 
received the marginal note: ‘Pul. cod. legit Culcita quam pluma quae 
viduata sua est. Probatur mihi nostra scriptura magis’ (“Pulmannus’ 
manuscript reads “Culcita [...] est." I prefer the traditional text’). 

It is not surprising that the alternative readings brought up by his 
friend Dousa were favourably received. We have already seen that the 
two supplementary epigrams for Martial's Spectacula were thankfully 
added to the edition. To Dousa's alternative Schema iuvencos for Spect. 


u8 Schneidewin, ed., Martialis, adopted 'Summoeni' in his text, and he referred to 
the manuscript A in his app. crit. to the two epigrams quoted. 

1? See ed. 1568, epigr. 5.85.10: vestra, with the note ‘Nostra, ita vetus exemplar nos- 
trum, et recte’; in epigr. 7.7.6: dabat, with the note ‘dabit, recte’; epigr. 9.102.5: a fonte, 
with the note ‘an, in veteri recte legitur’; epigr. 11.60.4: Dactylothecam, with the note 
"Dactyliothecam, et recte’; epigr. 1.35.8: haec, with the note ‘V et, rectius’; epigr. 5.25.7: 
sed, with the note ‘V nec, rectius’; epigr. 9,2,10: caelum est, with the note ‘V Caeli est, 
et rectius meo iudicio’; epigr. 9.55.5: Cara, with the note ‘V Clara, sed rectius Cara’. 
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16.5, stemma iuventus, Junius added: 'ita restituit lepide Ianus Doeza 
(so Janus Dousa splendidly restituted the text). About the alternative 
urum (aurochs) for the traditional ursum (bear) in Spect. 22,5 Junius 
noted ‘Nihil ambigo cum Iano Doeza meo' (I readily join my friend 
Janus Dousa). Similar compliments for the young scholar are ‘non 
inscite Ianus Doeza legendum hariolatur' (Janus Dousa non unskill- 
fully divines that ista should be read instead of ipsa in epigr. Spect. 
24.2); '"Doeza legit recte (Dousa correctly reads putat instead of pudet 
in epigr. 7.19.16); and "Ianus Doeza iuuenis a Musis factus, pulchre 
restituendum censuit (Young Janus Dousa, a creation of the Muses. 
beautifully proposed to replace spatium in epigr. 12.57.3 not with pars 
est, as found in the English manuscript, but with sparse). 

If we assume that the remaining marginal alternative readings given 
without any source are inventions by Junius himself or textual conjec- 
tures ope ingenii, they pale into insignificance when we compare their 
number with the number of those borrowed from the English manu- 
script and other sources. I noticed less than twenty examples of such 
possible own inventions. Some of them have been confirmed after- 
wards by manuscripts which Junius had never known. When Junius 
presents them with lego (I read), with for. or forte (maybe), or with a 
rhetorical question like quid si (what if...), it seems not improbable 
that they at least were his own inventions. This would bring us to the 
following nine cases. Lego is found in epigr. 1.50.9 (Tepidum natabis): 
‘Lego, Tepidi innatabis' and in epigr. 11.8.11 (Hictericam): ‘hystericam 
lego’. To Nulla in epigr. 12.21.5, Junius added: “Vlla, lege’ (read *ulla"). 
For epigr. 1.89.9 (pervenerit), Junius suggested: 'forte (maybe) pernev- 
erit', which is the usual reading in modern editions, but on the base of 
manuscripts. For epigr. 11.98.12 (vendicavit) Junius hesitatingly sug- 
gested: ‘for. (= forsitan, maybe) vindicabit', as he did also for epigr. 
14.127.1 (mulso): ‘forte (maybe) mullo’. The rhetorical question is used 
for epigr. 2.27.3 (Effoete, and in the English manuscript Effecte): “quid 
si affecte’? (what about reading 'affecte'?); for epigr. 10.12.3 (permitto, 
and in the English manuscript admitto): ‘quid si legatur, permuto’? 
(what if one reads ‘permuto’?); epigr. 14.182 (Giberi): ‘Quid si legas, 
Sigeri, transposita litera’? (what if you read ‘Sigeri’, with a transposi- 
tion of the character). In the last case Junius sustained this possibility 
with a quote from Dio Cassius (Romana historia 67.15.1) mention- 


20 Cf. above, n. 99 and n. 100. 
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ing a chamber-servant of the emperor Domitian, named Sigerus. Such 
additional arguments to strengthen or to weaken the value of an alter- 
native reading are very rare in Junius' marginal notes. This is also the 
case with the variant readings Junius had borrowed from the works of 
contemporary scholars, including the anonymous dlii. 

All those things considered we cannot but conclude that it was not 
Junius' intention to publish an edition with a rudimentary apparatus 
criticus avant-la-lettre. This also explains the extreme scarcity of the 
notes that offer more than one variant reading to a word or phrase 
in the traditional text. Examples of this can practically be counted on 
one hand.” Actually Junius reproduced Martial's contemporary textus 
receptus to which he had added the alternative words or phrases found 
in one old manuscript version, or at least those alternative words of 
that manuscript that he considered equally or better understandable 
than the printed version. If the reader systematically looked at the mar- 
ginal variants preceded by the code V, he could as it were also read the 
version of the English manuscript. Only in a relatively small number 
of the marginal notes without this code, he would come across alterna- 
tives borrowed from other manuscripts or printed sources. 

Junius' permanent contribution to Martial's text was the rearrange- 
ment of the epigrams in the first five books. To quote Schneidewin, 
it was Junius’ new edition of 1566 [read: 1568], that was the first to 
unravel the confused order of the epigrams in the first books.'” 


JUNIUS' MODEST SURVIVAL 


Notwithstanding the unanymous eulogies of his contribution to the 
textcritical constitution of Martial's poetry from those of Scriverius 
and Ebert till those of Schanz & Hosius and Rosario Moreno Sol- 
devila, Junius has left only slight traces in the textual tradition of the 
Roman epigrammatist. Whereas Schneidewin still frequently referred 


121 See for instance the marginal notes in ed. 1568, p. 27, epigr. 1.35.7, ab Helide: 
‘V. alaudae, al. Laide’; p. 176, epigr. 7.36.6, fleret: ‘V flaret, alij staret; p. 317, epigr. 
12.21.8, ducat quam: ‘V dicet cum, al. deceat". 

12 Schneidewin, ed., Martialis, p. XLII: ‘recensio Iunii, quae inde ab editione a. 
1566 in prioribus libris epigrammaton ordinem discrevit prima... hoc ipsi manet 
laudis, quod primus sordes vulgati ante se textus ope codicis A saepe feliciter eluit 
ascriptisque diversitatibus scripturae instrumentum emendaturis non contemnendum 
suppeditavit'. 
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to Junius, (with his proper name or indirectly with the phrase edi- 
tio Iuniana or with the code 3| for Junius’ English manuscript), his 
name is only rarely found in the critical apparatuses of the modern 
editions.'? In this respect Junius had made a better choice with his edi- 
tion of the less popular and more difficult text of Nonius Marcellus' 
De proprietate sermonum (or De compendiosa doctrina), published in 
Antwerp in 1565. Browsing the first two hundred pages of the appa- 
ratus criticus in Lindsay's prestigious edition of Nonius' work (Leipzig 
1903), one finds at least seventy-two references to Junius. Supposing 
that this frequency of thirty-six references every hundred pages has 
been kept up until the last page of Lindsay's text (p. 894) - and there 
is no reason to doubt about it - Junius’ name will be found more than 
threehundred times. This number is an overpowering contrast with 
the two times Lindsay mentioned Junius' name in the apparatus of his 
edition of Martial indeed. 

Yet, Junius' systematic collation of the lost English manuscript with 
the traditional printed text of Martial in an edition of his time, and 
the precise references to that manuscript in the Antwerp edition of 
1568 aroused new interest in Martial's poetry in the Low Countries. 
No wonder that the young man, whom he had dedicated his Martial, 
Janus Dousa, invited him seven years afterwards to move to Leiden 
and have a chair in medicine at the new University. Dousa had pre- 
sided the committee encharged on 6 January 1575 with the founda- 
tion of this university and after the opening ceremony on 8 February 
he had been appointed president of its Board. When Dousa prepared 
the publication of his propagandistic poetry about the Leiden Siege 
(May-3 October 1574) and the subsequent foundation of the univer- 
sity, Junius contributed to this book with a Carminum Lugdunensium 
Sylva, a collection of poems also connected with the Dutch Revolt, the 
Leiden Siege and the new university. The poetry of the two friends was 
published a few months after the opening ceremony of the university 
as lani Duzae Nordovicis Nova poemata... Item Hadriani Iunii Carmi- 
num Lugdunensium Sylva, with the proud imprint 'In nova Academia 
nostra Lugdunensi excusum. Anno 1575' (printed in our new Leiden 


1 Friedlander mentions Junius’ conjectures to Spect. 25.2 (Quantula Carpophori), 
to epigr. 1.49.5 (et fractis), to epigr. 3.93.18 (nupturire), to epigr. 9.94.1 (Sardoa margo); 
Lindsay (Oxford, 1929, 1969) and Shackleton Bailey (Stuttgart, 1990) have epigr. 1.49.5 
(et fractis) and epigr. 12.15.5 (luxus Junius, fort. recte, Lindsay; luxus Junius (probabi- 
liter), Shackleton Bailey). Shackleton Bailey also mentions epigr. 3.93.18 (nupturire). 
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University in the year 1575). When Junius died in june 1575, before he 
had arrived in Leiden, Dousa became to a certain degree the protector 
of his scholarly heritage. He published a second expanded edition of 
their common publication, Novorum poematum secunda Lugdunensis 
editio, in the next year, 1576, with the imprint 'Impressum in nova 
Lugduni Batavorum academia’. It was expanded ‘plus dimidia parte’ 
(into a more than doubled size). Part of this extension was Dousa's 
collection of funeral poems about his late friend, Manes Iuniani, Hoc 
est, Epitaphia et Querelae aliquot Funebres in obitum Hadriani Iunii 
Hornani Medici, viri in omni disciplinarum genere perfecti et perpoliti, 
and a collection of the letters and poems he had received from Junius 
during the ten years of their friendship, Hadriani Iunii Epistolarum 
et Carminum ad lanum Dousam scriptorum libellus.?* In later years 
Dousa, who had been appointed historiographer of the States of Hol- 
land in 1585 and librarian of the university, would have a part in the 
posthumous publication of Junius' unpublished Batavia (1588) and 
his Poemata [...] continens pia et moralia Carmina (1598). Dousa's 
intensive use of Turnebus' Adversaria, resulting in more than hundred 
fifty references, spread over ten publications, may have been inspired 
by Junius. And Dousa in his turn was an inspiring patron of the first 
generation of Leiden's students, among them the two other Dutch 
important editors of Martial's Epigrams, praised by Schanz & Hosius, 
Janus Gruterus and Petrus Scriverius. 

In 1593 Dousa resigned as librarian. His successor was his son, Janus 
Filius, who, however, travelled, together with two brothers, to Ger- 
many in 1594 to visit other universities. Meanwhile a new room was 
prepared for the library and Petrus Bertius, the Regent of the States' 
College of Theology, arranged the books according to the disciplines 
taught at the university and compiled an inventory that was published 
in 1595. It was the earliest printed library catalogue in history. Bertius 
suggested that the Board of the university decorate the new library 
with maps, globes and portraits of the professors and famous men, 
‘imaginibus doctorum et illustrium virorum’.'” 

When Dousa Filius died, he was succeded by Paullus Merula, who 
adopted Bertius' suggestion concerning the library. He immediately 


124 See Dousa, Novorum poematum secunda editio, fols Cc j'-Dd ij’, and fols 
Ee i'-Ff iij" 

25 See P. Bertius, Nomenclator autorum omnium quorum libri vel manuscripti vel typis 
expressi exstant in Bibliotheca Academiae Lugduno-Batavae, Leiden, 1595, fol. B2". 
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proposed that the library be provided with engraved portraits of the 
professors and painted portraits of the founder of the university, Wil- 
liam the Silent, and his son and political successor, Prince Maurice, 
as well as academic celebrities, like Lipsius and Joseph Scaliger, and 
of 'those who had formerly flourished in Holland, like Erasmus, Had- 
rianus Junius, Johannes Secundus and the like'.?5 This proposal must 
have appealed to the president of the Board, Janus Dousa, for it added 
his late friend, whom he had called the 'alter Erasmus alter et Secun- 
dus’, to the intellectual patrons of his university, Erasmus and Janus 
Secundus. The proposal was successful. Still in 1597 the university 
received a portrait of Erasmus and a portrait of Secundus was ready 
in 1598. Prince Maurice granted the portraits of his father and himself 
in the same year. The portrait of Franciscus Raphelengius, who died 
in 1597, was a gift of the familiy. Merula painted himself a portrait of 
Scaliger. 


JUNIUS' APOTHEOSIS 


But who would take care that a portrait of Junius, who had died many 
years ago, was painted? Dousa, although still chairing the Board of the 
university, had moved to The Hague in 1593. Maybe he was the last 
and only person in the Leiden academic circles who had been familiar 
with Junius. Although Dousa died in 1604, he may have contributed 
that Junius' name did not pass in complete oblivion, for Dousa's Manes 
Iuniani were reprinted in his Poemata pleraque selecta, published by 
Petrus Scriverius in 1609 (pp. 459-470). 

In 1609 a first collection of portraits, ‘icones ad vivum delineatae et 
expressae’, of Leiden professors (and the librarians Dousa and his son) 
whose writings had rendered the university illustrious, was published 
by the Leiden printer Andreas Cloucquius. The printer published a 
more extended collection of portraits, now supplied with a short biog- 
raphy, in 1613 (Illustris Academia Lugd.-Batava). After the dedication, 
written by Cloucquius, a portrait of William the Silent was inserted and 
provided with an epigram of four elegiac distichs on William's portrait, 


26 Cf. my contribution “Between Erasmus and Leiden’ in this volume; and my 
‘Secundusverering in Nederland’, in: Handelingen van de Koninklijke Kring voor Oud- 
heidkunde, Letteren en Kunst van Mechelen, vol. 90, 1986 = M. de Schepper and R. de 
Smedt, eds, Symposium Janus Secundus (1511-1536), Malines, 1987, pp. 25-37. 
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for being the founder of the university, ‘In effigiem Gulielmi a Nassau, 
Principis Auriaci etc. Academiae Lugduno-Batavae Conditoris. The 
epigram is signed with the initials ‘I.M’ that is, Joannes Meursius. Then 
follows, for the benevolent reader, ‘Benigne Lector’, a description of the 
opening ceremony of the university completed with Dousa's Epigram- 
matum extemporalium Sylva, (borrowed from his Nova poemata, fols 
M v'-vij") and Junius’ Augurium in novam et a princ. Arausino recens 
institutam Lugd. Batav. Academiam (ibid., fols H vj'-vij"). 

After one more letter, 'Spectatori Candido’, the series of portraits 
begins with Dousa, Petreius Tiara (Leiden's first Rector Magnificus), 
and our Junius. After Junius' portrait followed a very succinct biog- 
raphy (not even one page), a monument-like Epitaphium by his son 
Petrus that had also been published in 1576 in Dousa's Novorum poe- 
matum secunda Lugdunensis editio (fol. Ddij) and a list of twenty- 
three of Junius’ publications. 

The fourth portrait in Meursius' Illustris Academia is that of Petrus 
Forestus, who had given a lecture at the opening ceremony on 8 Feb- 
ruary 1575, but had no other links with the university. After them 
follow the professors of the university. The criterium was again, that 
they had made the university famous with their writings, 'scriptis suis'. 
This would imply, that Junius' and Forestus' works were considered to 
have contributed to the flowering of the university and that they were, 
in a way, adopted professors. 

Two other Leiden printers, Jacobus Marci and Justus a Colster, pro- 
duced a similar collection in 1614, in which some professors miss a 
portrait. Apart from the Princes William and Maurice, Dousa, eight 
other members of the Board during the passed period are also included. 
Forestus is mentioned among the professors of medicine, but Junius is 
left out. However, the following year, 1615, the printer published an 
edition of the portraits without the biographies. In this edition Junius 
is found among the portrayed professors of medicine. 

These precious publications, followed by a fifth similar book in 1617, 
gave evidence of a great selfconsciousness of the young university." 
When the university entered its fiftieth year on 8 February 1624, Petrus 
Cunaeus, of the Faculty of Law, assumed his second rectorate with an 
oration In natalem academiae Leydensis, and linked the celebration 


27 Cf. C. Debaive, ‘Het wordingsproces van J. Meursius Athenae Batavae’, Het 
Boek, vol. 16, 1927, pp. 321-337. 
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with the Greek and Roman tradition. On the fiftieth anniversary, 
8 February 1625, he resigned his office with an oration De necessitate 
et praestantia Litterarum, in which he referred to the Jewish tradition 
of the Jubilee. The professor of Greek literature and history, Johannes 
Meursius (and probably also his printer Cloucquius) considered the 
time ripe for a new representative book about the 'Batavian Athens’, 
Leiden and its university, and published his Athenae Batavae, sive De 
Vrbe Leidensi et Academia, Virisque claris, qui utramque ingenio suo, 
atque scriptis illustrarunt: Libri duo. Book I was inspired by a Dutch 
book about Leiden, published by Johannes Orlers in 1614. Book II was 
about the scholars who had contributed to the fame of the town and its 
university by means of their genius and writings. Meursius informed 
the benevolent reader, ‘Benigne Lector’, that Book II was not his own 
work. The biographies were written by the scholars themselves or, 
when they had already died, by friends of them. He had only collected 
himself the biographies and portraits, and therefore he had refused 
to add his name to the book when it was first published twelve years 
before as Illustris Academia Lugduno-Batava. This disclosure implies 
that Meursius was the author of the edition of 1613, and explains why 
his name is not found in the book (on the understanding that his 
name is hidden behind the initials T.M. below the epigram added to 
the portrait of William the Silent). The favourable reception of the 
book of 1613, Meursius continued, seduced someone else to republish 
it with new material and a rearrangment of the biographies, and with 
the title Alma Academia Leidensis, in other words, the editions of 1614 
and 1615. 

As we have seen, Junius is found in Meursius Illustris Academia 
(1613) as number 4, preceded only by William the Silent, Dousa and 
the first rector of the university, Tiara. In the second edition of the 
Alma Academia (1615) Junius' portrait is inserted among the pro- 
fessors of medicine. In Meursius' standard edition, Athenae Batavae 
(1625), William the Silent's portrait has been moved to the chapter 
about the foundation and the accomodations of the university in book I 
(p. 20). This chapter also contains Dousa’s Epigrammatum extempora- 
lium Sylva, and Junius’ Augurium in novam et a princ. Arausino recens 
institutam Lugd. Batav. Academiam (pp. 23-28), both borrowed from 
Dousa’s Nova poemata (fols M v'-vij" and Hvj'-vij") and already found 
in Meursius' anonymous edition of 1613. Book II now starts with the 
very first rector of the university, Petreius Tiara (pp. 83-86). The sec- 
ond place is, of course, reserved for Janus Dousa, the intellectual archi- 
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tect of the new university and for twenty-nine years the president of its 
Board (pp. 87-91). It may cause some suprise that he is immediately 
followed by Hadrianus Junius, although there would be no other place 
where Junius would feel more at ease than in Dousa's shadow. Junius' 
portrait and the biographical texts added to it are identical with the 
scanty entry in the edition of 1613. But Meursius now added one more 
text in honour of Junius, and an epigram of two elegiac distichs. This 
is presented as an anonymous poem: “There exists about him the fol- 
lowing Epigram' (I paraphrase): 


‘Is this ornament lying hid at Haarlem, to such a great wrath 

Of the gods, he who deserves brightness and another place? 

However, he laughs at empty boasting and will live on through his firm 
virtue, 

Will he not be the summit through his history of his fatherland’?.'8 


It is evident that the poem was written in the period that Junius still 
lived at Haarlem. While Meursius does not seem to know who was the 
author of the epigram, he has probably not borrowed it directly from 
its source. This source was a book published by the Hungarian scholar 
Joannes Sambucus (1531-1584) and containing "Portraits of a num- 
ber of ancient and more recent doctors and philosophers, published 
through the means of Joannes Sambucus with his short eulogies'. The 
book was printed by Plantin on Antwerp in 1574. Portrait no. 48 is that 
of Junius. Below this portrait the epigram is found that is reproduced 
in Meursius book.? According to the editor of the facsimile edition 
of Sambucus' Icones, Max Rooses, the portraits were engraved by Peter 
van der Borcht (1545-1608). Junius' portrait seems to be inspired by 
Junius' portrait that is found in the album amicorum of Dousa. This 
portrait had been engraved in 1562, for a Latin chronogram of two 


128 Meursius, Athenae Batavae, p. 95: 
Exstat in eum hoc Epigramma. 
Hoc decus Harlemi latitat, coelestibus irae 

Tantae, qui dignus luce, alioque loco est. 
Sed ridet fumos, solida virtute superstes, 

Historiis patriae nonne supremus erit? 
The version in Sambucus' book has a question mark after irae. 

12 [cones veterum aliquot, ac recentium medicorum, philosophorumque elogiolis 
suis editae, opera I. Sambuci, Antwerp 1574, no. 48. I consulted the facsimile edition: 
M. Rooses, ed., Antwerp, 1901. 
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hexameters is added that refers to that year.?? There were lively con- 
tacts between the Hungarian and the Dutch scholar in this period. Sam- 
bucus published an emblem *Neglecta virescunt. Ad Hadrian. Iunium, 
medicum clarissimum' (What is neglected, grows well. To Hadrianus 
Junius, most famous doctor) in his Emblemata, printed by Plantin in 
1564.'?! Junius, in turn, inserted a letter of Sambucus, dated Antwerp 
10 December 1564, in his Emblemata, published in 1565. Moreover, 
he dedicated his Emblem XXI, ‘Eruditionis decor concordia, merces 
gloria' (the ornament of scholarship is concord, its reward is fame"), 
to ‘the most learned Joannes Sambucus from Pannonia’. 

Meursius Athenae Batavae was a bull’s-eye. To quote Anthony 
Grafton: ‘In 1613, and again in 1625, Leiden put up the seventeenth- 
century equivalent of a website. The images and texts that achieved 
wide circulation in that attractive form did as much as their mod- 
ern equivalents to determine the image of the university for a wide 
public’.'* The book was, of course, also inserted, be it without the 
portraits, in Meursius' Opera omnia, published in Florence in the eigh- 
teenth century. A photographic reprint was published in 1970." The 
title of Meursius book was used for an abundantly illustrated bilin- 
gual memorial volume on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the 
foundation of the university in 1975, published by the then custodian 


180 See Heesakkers, Een netwerk, pp. 116-121 and fols 14-15" (the portrait). The 
chronogram is puzzling, in sofar that it says that Junius had completed the age of eight 
lustra, that is, fourty years, the age he attained in 1552 (when he was 41, i.e. in his 40th 
year). According to I.M. Veldman, ‘M. van Heemskerck and Hadrianus Junius: the 
Relationship Between a Painter and a Humanist’, Simiolus, vol. 7:1, 1974, pp. 35-54 
(48), the engraving was executed by Phillip Galle in 1562, on the basis of a model of 
around 1551, presumably a portrait made by Maarten van Heemskerck. 

3! See Junius, Emblemata, p. 6 (Sambucus letter) and p. 27 (Emblem XXI); 
Emblemata cum aliquot nummis antiqui operis, Ioannis Sambuci Tirnaviensis Pan- 
nonii, Antwerp, 1564, pp. 140-141 (emblem for Junius). For Junius' correspondence 
with Sambucus, see Junius’ Epistolae, s.v. Ioanni Sambuco’ and ‘Ioan. Sambucus’. For 
the relationship between the two humanists, cf. also A.S.Q. Visser, Joannes Sambucus 
and the Learned Image. The Use of the Emblem in Late-Renaissance Humanism, Leiden 
and Boston, 2005, index s.v. Junius. 

1? A. Grafton, Athenae Batavae: The research Imperative at Leiden, 1575-1650, 
Leiden, 2003, p. 12. 

133 J. Meursius, Opera omnia in plures tomos distributa, J. Lamius, ed., Florence 
1741-1763, vol. 10, cols 432-619; the lemma ‘Junius’ on cols 506-507; J. Meursius, 
Athenae Batavae, Farnborough, 1970. 
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of Leiden's academic historical museum, Rudolf Ekkart. And Anthony 
Grafton used it for the first Scaliger Lecture, delivered in 2000.'* 

Meursius Athenae Batavae has become an indispensable tool for 
historical research in the fields of Dutch humanism, for the history of 
academic teaching and in particular for classical philology. Thanks to 
his prominent position in this book, with his portrait and extended 
bibliography, Junius has found a fixed place at the starry sky of the 
young university of Leiden. One can see Junius' features on the por- 
trait, but more important is the bibliography, according to the Greek 
motto Albrecht Dürer added to his famous engraving of Erasmus of 
1526: “His writings give a better picture of him'.?? Yet, the better pic- 
ture of Junius in his works as registered in Meursius' bibliography has 
one blind spot: by some whim of fate the bibliographer has overlooked 
Junius' two editions of Martial's Epigrams. May this article compen- 
sate that unfortunate omission. 


4 REO. Ekkart, Athenae Batavae. De Leidse universiteit / The University of Leiden, 
Leiden, 1975. For Grafton's lecture, see above n. 132. 
P5 Thv Kpetttm xà ypåuuata óet&et. 


A MAN OF EIGHT HEARTS: HADRIANUS JUNIUS AND 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PLURILINGUISM* 


Toon Van Hal 


INTRODUCTION 


Referring to his command of Latin, Greek, and Oscan, the Old 
Latin poet Quintus Ennius (239-169 Bc) famously boasted of being 
'tricordial.! Whereas plurilinguism was regarded as something excep- 
tional (or even suspicious) in antiquity? humanists were plurilingual 
by definition, since there was at least one foreign language that they 
all diligently studied: Latin. In addition, the majority of them mas- 
tered several other modern and ancient languages. Hence, they were 
often praised for their exceptional and thorough mastery of languages, 
surpassing Ennius' linguistic skills by far. According to the German 
biographer Melchior Adam (1575-1622), Hadrianus Junius was ‘well- 
versed in several languages to such an extent that one could say that 
he did not have three hearts, which Ennius prided himself on, but 
eight? Adam's assessment was not an isolated one. In his biography 
of Junius, Petrus Scheltema inserted an anonymous funeral poem in 
which Junius' linguistic knowledge was praised in a similar vein.* In 


* Tam particularly indebted to Nico de Glas for generously sending me the manu- 
script of his Dutch translation of the Batavia and other source materials. 

! ‘Quintus Ennius tria corda habere sese dicebat, quod loqui Graece et Osce et 
Latine sciret (Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 17.17). 

? See for instance the contributions in C.W. Müller et al., eds, Zum Umgang mit 
fremden Sprachen in der griechisch-rómischen Antike, Stuttgart, 1992. 

> '[L]inguarum plurium peritus, adeo ut non tria quemadmodum Ennius jactavit 
de se, sed octo corda habuisse possit dic? (M. Adamus, Vitae Medicorum Germano- 
rum..., Heidelberg, 1620, p. 229). An introduction to Adam's project is offered at the 
Camena-website: <http://www.uni-mannheim.de/mateo/camenaref/adam.html>. 

* P. Scheltema, Diatribe in Hadriani Junii vitam, ingenium, familiam, merita lit- 
eraria, Amsterdam, 1836, pp. 90-91: *Nec sibi tergemino nimium sermone placeret, 
/ Cordaque jactaret vanus habere tria. / Nam si quot linguas fingamus corda fuisse 
/ Ennio, huic nostro quot tribuenda putas? / Illi os Osca quidem faciebat lingua di- 
sertum, / Et patriis junctae vocibus Argolicae. / Hic vero non tres edoctus, ut ille, sed 
unus / Sermonum poterat octo referre sonos. / In queis si Graium, aut Latinum quis 
ponat, eadem / Idem opera et nostrum commemorare potest. / Ille tamen praeter lin- 
guae documenta Brittannae, / Germanam pariter norat, et Italicam. / Hispanam taceo, 
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his Athenae Batavae, Johannes Meursius (1579-1639) also underlines 
Junius' command of languages (viz. Latin, Old Greek, Italian, French, 
Spanish, German, and English) in addition to his native language, 
Dutch.? This reputation is most likely at least partly based on his lexi- 
cographic study Nomenclator, omnium rerum propria nomina variis 
linguis explicata indicans (Antwerp, 1567), which was Junius' most 
successful book in terms of re-editions and adaptations. 

The aim of the present contribution is twofold. A first part will 
briefly discuss Junius' lexicographic realisations as well as outline 
(even more concisely) their reception. The Nomenclator has already 
been the focus of several articles, and has played a pivotal role in many 
surveys of early modern lexicography, most of which however differ 
in emphasis and approach. The work that has been conducted so far 
by historiographers of lexicography has to a large extent inspired this 
article's overview of the aims, scope, and influence of Junius' Nomen- 
clator as well as his earlier (and less studied) Lexicon Graecolatinum 


et quae Gallica dicitur, ipsi / Tantum non linguae quae patriae instar erant'. The com- 
parison with Ennius is a recurrent one. Johannes Goropius Becanus stated that many 
speakers of Dutch also had a nearly perfect command of Spanish, Italian, French, 
German, Latin, and Greek, thus spectacularly outclassing Ennius; cf. J. Goropius Be- 
canus, Origines Antwerpianae, sive Cimmeriorum Becceselana novem libros complexa, 
Atuatica, Gigantomachia, Niloscopium, Cronia, Indoscythica, Saxsonica, Gotodanica, 
Amazonica, Venetica et Hyperborea, Antwerp, 1569, pp. 565-566: ‘Ennius tria se corda 
habere iactabat, quoniam tres diversas linguas teneret, Latinam, Oscam, et Graecam, 
fortassis excordem se dicturus, si scivisset quamplurimos, et prope infinitos nostrates 
esse, qui praeter Cimbricam, Hispanicam, Italicam, Gallicam, Almanicam, duas alias, 
Latinam et Graecam, optime norunt; quorum non pauci sic efferunt singulas, ut iis 
vernaculas esse credas. 

? J. Meursius, Athenae Batavae sive de urbe Leidensi et Academia virique clariss., 
qui utramque ingenio suo, atque scriptis illustrarunt, Leiden, 1625, p. 93: '[L]inguas 
praeter vernaculam septem tenuit Graecam, Latinam, Italicam, Gallicam, Hispanicam, 
Germanicam, Anglicam’. See also Scheltema, Diatribe, p. 37. Praising one's outstand- 
ing command of languages seems to have been a recurrent topos in early modern lau- 
dationes. See, for instance, Meursius comments on the linguistic command of Janus 
Dousa (p. 152), Franciscus Gomarus (p. 177), Joannes Drusius (p. 253), Hadrianus 
Zaravia (p. 259), Gerardus Vossius (p. 269), Philippus Cluverius (p. 292), Carolus 
Clusius (p. 386). In several appraisals, this mastery might have been slightly exag- 
gerated. In his funeral oration for Marcus Zuerius Boxhornius, held on 9 October 
1653, Lambertus Barlaeus stated that the deceased scholar was '[n]on Latine modo 
Graeceque doctum, sed et orientalium linguarum' (H. Witte, ed., Memoriae philoso- 
phorum, oratorum, poetarum, historicorum et philologorum nostri seculi clarissimorum 
renovatae decas II, Frankfurt, 1677, p. 147). However, none of Boxhorn's works testify 
to a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic or Persian. As to the latter language, 
Boxhorn exclusively relies on ancient Persian words transmitted by classical scholars, 
and not on the New Persian (Farsi) language. 
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(Basle, 1548).5 The second, and more original part of this paper will 
argue that Junius' contribution to sixteenth-century linguistics was not 
confined to these lexicographic achievements. In some of his other 
works, Junius put forward various (often audacious and far-fetched) 
etymologies, and expressed his ideas on the interrelationships between 
languages. 

Although both of these domains (viz. lexicography and etymology) 
nowadays belong to the realm of linguistics, it should be made clear 
that applying this term to the sixteenth century entails a merely retro- 
spective use of the label ‘linguistics’. Nowadays, ‘linguistics’ is generally 
understood as the independent and systematic research on language(s) 
within an academic context, which was only conducted as such from 
the early nineteenth-century onwards.’ This, however, does not imply 
that Renaissance reflection on the history and diversity of languages 
was non-existent. On the contrary, ‘Renaissance historical linguistics’, 
although not yet practiced as an independent discipline, constituted an 
actively researched subdomain within the fields of philosophy, theol- 
ogy, history, and ethnology. Hence, remarks on linguistic genealogy 
were nearly always intertwined with extra-linguistic arguments. 

Furthermore, given that the early modern emergence of new politi- 
cal entities resulted in an increase in patriotic self-consciousness, the 
Renaissance study of languages was hardly free from emotional over- 
tones. Paradoxically, humanism, in itself a supranational movement, 
sparked a considerable interest in the issue of national identity.’ In 


$ The attention paid to Junius’ Nomenclator is, however, rather modest compared 
with the attention given to the lexicons prepared by Cornelis Kiliaan (see the bib- 
liographical references offered in S. van Rossem, ed., Portret van een woordenaar. 
Cornelis Kiliaan en het woordenboek in de Nederlanden, Antwerpen, 2007, and in 
L. van den Branden et al., Bio-bibliografie van Cornelis Kiliaan, Nieuwkoop, 1978). 
There still remains room for a more extensive synthesis, elaborating on the vari- 
ous smaller studies hitherto undertaken, often independently from each other. My 
small section on the Lexicon Graecolatinum is not more than an incentive for further 
research in this tradition within Greek lexicography. 

7 See in this connection S. Auroux, ‘Introduction’, in: Id., ed., Histoire des idées 
linguistiques. La naissance des métalangages en Orient et en Occident, Liège, 1989, 
pp. 13-37 (14), who disconnects the term ‘linguistics’ from its generic meaning by 
redefining it in a historical way. For Auroux, the term ‘linguistics’ exclusively refers 
to language-related questions that were addressed within an institutionalized and aca- 
demic framework from the nineteenth-century onwards. For the sake of ease, I will 
keep on using the term ‘linguistic’ in a broader sense. 

8 As to the term ‘national’, a same remark could be made as for the term ‘lin- 
guistics’. It is a thorny question whether the designation ‘nation’ and its derivations 
(national’, ‘nationalism’, ‘nationalist’) apply to the early modern period or not. 
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Germanic-speaking countries, national pride received a substantial 
boost after the late-fifteenth-century discovery of the Latin dissertation 
De Germania, whose author Publius Cornelius Tacitus drew positive 
attention to the high moral standards of the Germans. Irrespective of 
several real wars waged between the new powers, Europe became the 
scene of a cultural battle as well, in which the players aimed to dem- 
onstrate their artistic, literary, and intellectual superiority. Of course, 
the vernacular languages also had an important role to play in this 
rivalry for prestige. Junius combined an open-minded approach to 
plurilinguism with an ardent enthusiasm for his native language. This 
remarkable attitude, uniting polyglottism and patriotism, was later on 
adopted by many other representatives of Dutch humanism. 


JUNIUS, THE LEXICOGRAPHER 


The Nomenclator (first edition: 1567) differs from the more well-known 
dictionaries in that it is a systematic or topical dictionary, in German 
also referred to as Sachwórterbuch? The most common dictionar- 
ies start from words, which are usually ordered alphabetically. Each 
entry (‘lemma’) of such a dictionary consists of a word and a list of 
its meanings. By adopting this approach, which is nowadays referred 
to as ‘semasiological’, one investigates what concepts each single word 
refers to. The opposite approach, which is known as onomasiology, 
is not based on words but on concepts. Each entry lists the words 
referring to one singular concept (which can be a tangible object as 
well as an abstract idea, a situation or an activity, and many other 
possibilities). An onomasiological dictionary is most often subdivided 


Whereas modernist theorists tended to expose ‘nationalism’ as a mere late eighteenth- 
century construction, other scholars, while still acknowledging that nationalism as a 
political movement was an eighteenth-century phenomenon, have drawn attention to 
some undeniable national tendencies and sentiments in the preceding centuries. 

? The dedication to Philip William, Prince of Orange (1554-1618), the eldest son of 
William I, Prince of Orange (alias the Silent, 1533-1584) has been dated 31 December 
1565. Some of Junius' letters reveal that he was in eager search for an addressee. On 
the first of September 1565, he mentions in a letter addressed to Jacob van War- 
mond that he would dedicate the dictionary to the Prince's son (H. Junius, Epistolae, 
quibus accedit ejusdem vita et oratio de artium liberalium dignitate. Nunquam antea 
edita, Dordrecht, 1652, pp. 427-428). In an undated, yet likely earlier letter, he asked 
Joannes Sambucus for suggestions regarding the dedication (ibid., pp. 272-273). 
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into thematic chapters.^ The organisation of older onomasiological 
dictionaries is not only of interest to historians of lexicography, but 
it is also particularly enlightening to scholars interested in intellectual 
history, as both the thematic (sub)classifications made and the order 
in which they are presented in the dictionary mirror the contemporary 
Zeitgeist." 

In early modern Europe, two main types of onomasiological dic- 
tionaries can be distinguished. A first type primarily has practical and 
didactic objectives. In spite of Junius’ didactic claims presented in his 
preface (see below, p. 197), the Nomenclator belongs to a second group 
of topical dictionaries, which are less practical and more scholarly ori- 
ented. In comparison to the first type, these dictionaries, which often 
include Old Greek, tend to be more comprehensive in volume and 
more methodical in classification and systematisation." Many diction- 
aries of this second type are called Nomenclator, and Junius’ dictionary 
probably ranks as its best-known exponent. Its full title reads as fol- 
lows: Nomenclator, omnium rerum propria nomina variis linguis expli- 
cata indicans. In addition to the Latin headwords, Greek, German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, and English translations are offered. 
Nowhere does Junius clarify why exactly these six modern languages 
are included, which seems to suggest that he regarded his selection as 
so self evident that it did not require further elaboration. 

As regards the macrostructure,? the lexicon is composed of more 
than six thousand entries of unequal length. These are categorized in 85 


10 For a thorough introduction to this onomasiological approach, see W. Hüllen, 
English Dictionaries, 800—1700: the topical tradition, Oxford, 1999. For a recent author- 
itative survey of early modern lexicography in Europe, see J.P. Considine, Dictionaries 
in Early Modern Europe. Lexicography and the Making of Heritage, Cambridge, 2008. 

1 W, Hüllen and R. Haas, ‘Adrianus Junius on the Order of his Nomenclator’, in: 
H. Tommola, ed., Euralex '92 Proceedings, Tampere, 1992, pp. 581-588 (582) describe 
how a typically early modern onomasiological dictionary is normally organized and 
subdivided. 

? W. Hüllen, 'Onomasiological dictionaries (900-1700): Their tradition and their 
linguistic status’, in: D. Cram, A. Linn and E. Nowak, eds, History of Linguistics 1996, 
Amsterdam and Philadelphia, 1999, pp. 89-103 (94). 

? [n discussing the configuration of a dictionary, lexicographers distinguish 
between the organization of the dictionary in its whole (‘macrostructure’) and the 
organization within one entry or lemma (‘microstructure’). In what follows, the most 
relevant aspects relating to both levels will be succinctly dealt with. 

14 According to Hüllen, English Dictionaries, 800-1700, p. 354, the dictionary 
would contain about 13,000 entries. Another often-encountered number is 8,000 (see, 
for instance, Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, p. 290), which is closer 
to the truth, but still too high judging by my own counting. 
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chapters (also of unequal length), which are further subdivided into 
two subgroups (tomus prior and tomus posterior). Most chapters (viz. 
the first 69) are preceded by a concise introduction in which the author 
justifies his classification. In so doing, Junius offers 'an unprecedent- 
edly direct insight into the ideas of a sixteenth-century lexicographer 
when planning the macrostructure of his dictionary’. The order of 
the thematic chapters differs considerably from what one might expect 
from a sixteenth-century work. Instead of focusing on concepts relat- 
ing to God and religion, Junius devotes the first chapter to book-related 
concepts. He explains this approach by remarking that books are a sine 
qua non for the transmission of knowledge. The other 58 sections 
belonging to the first tomus deal with man and with his needs and 
activities (e.g. animals, food, clothes, professions). Whereas the first 
tomus clearly has an 'epistemocentric' point of departure and an over- 
all anthropocentric character, the remaining 26 sections of the tomus 
posterior are cosmocentric." The unique approach of this lexicogra- 
pher becomes clear in other respects as well. For instance, only a few 
patristic authors figure in his list of sources. Furthermore, the very 
fact that Junius composed a dictionary from scratch, ‘by widely read- 
ing the best authors of both languages’, is one of its most innovative 


5^ Hüllen, English Dictionaries, 800-1700, p. 354. 

16 The full account reads as follows: Rerum nomenclaturae (quae nobis proposita 
est hoc opere materia) aut viva voce linguaeque plectro in animorum arva inseruntur, 
aut scriptorum monumentis produntur. Illa aurium emblemata cum felicissime ad 
animos permanarint, facile tamen vel memoriae senio obliterantur, vel desuetudine 
in oblivionem abeunt, et quod praecipuum est, paucorum peculia sunt. Scripta vero 
ubere insitione ac praelorum propagatione, uti quandam perpetuitatem induunt, ita 
ad infinitos permanant, neque perinde memoriae interitum sentiunt, semelque elapsa 
postliminio repeti possunt, videlicet e libris, mutis quasi magistris. Itaque iure summo 
primus choragio librario debetur in libris locus’ (Junius, Nomenclator, p. 1). I coin- 
cidently noticed that part of this passus was verbatim integrated in a dissertation by 
Hermann Conringius, Operum tomus III, Braunschweig, 1730, p. 34, without men- 
tioning his source, and without marking it as a quotation. 

17 See also W.P. Klein, Am Anfang war das Wort. Theorie- und wissenschaftsge- 
schichtliche Elemente frühneuzeitlichen Sprachbewusstseins, Berlin, 1992, p. 261. More 
details on the organization of the macrostructure of Junius' Nomenclator are offered by 
P.O. Müller, Deutsche Lexikographie des 16. Jahrhunderts: Konzeptionen und Funk- 
tionen frühneuzeitlicher Worterbiicher, Tübingen, 2001, p. 350; by Hüllen, English 
Dictionaries, 800-1700, pp. 355-356, as well as by H.E. Wiegand, 'Lexikographisch- 
historische Einführung; in: F. Dornseiff and U. Quasthoff, eds, Der deutsche Wortschatz 
nach Sachgruppen, 8th edition, Berlin, 2004, p. 88*. 

8 See Hüllen, English Dictionaries, 800-1700, p. 354. 
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features.? Of course, Junius made use of several sources (which are 
listed in the preface), but his dictionary is by no means derived from 
an existing one. As in many other early modern topical dictionar- 
ies, the overwhelming majority of concepts included as lemmas are 
concrete objects (resulting in a considerable number of substantive 
nouns). It is interesting to note that the number of technical concepts 
(especially in connection with diseases and illnesses) is considerably 
larger than the amount of ‘normal’ vocabulary that is included. As 
Gabriele Stein suggested, this is most likely the result of Junius' train- 
ing as a physician.” 

In order to discuss the Nomenclator's microstructure, it might be 
enlightening to reproduce a representative entry. 


Holus vel olus, quaecumque herba esculenta, ab olla nomen sortita, 
quod in cibum veniat; A&xyoavov. Ar. Gartenkraut/kochkraut/esskraut. 
B. Backcruyt/salaet/warmoes cruyt/moescruyt. G. Toute sorte d'herbe pour 
manger. IT. Ogn'herba buona da mangiare. H. Ortaliza.?! 


A first striking feature of this entry is the absence of an English equiv- 
alent. Indeed, only in a small number of lemmas do the eight lan- 
guages occur together.” English is included in no more than about 250 
entries.? As the knowledge of English on the European continent was 


1 The full passage reads as follows: "Itaque sedula opera, et multiplici variaque 
auctorum utriusque linguae optimorum lectione collegi rerum vindemiolas, quarum 
nomina propria suas in classes digessi, diversisque linguis explicavi' (Junius, Nomen- 
clator, sig. 137). 

2 G. Stein, "Ihe English Edition of Hadrianus Junius’ Nomenclator (1585)', Lexico- 
graphica, vol. 21, 2005, pp. 35-46 (41). 

2 Junius, Nomenclator, p. 130. Latin, the reference language, is marked by a larger 
font size. The Greek alphabet renders an abbreviation designating Greek unnecessary. 
Al[lemanica] = German; B[elgica] = Dutch; G[allica] = French; It[alica] = Italian; 
H[ispanica] = Spanish; Ang[lica] = English. The languages’ sequence is fixed. It strikes 
me that many recent authors translate Junius’ designation lingua Belgica into Flemish, 
thus suggesting that Junius used the label Lingua Belgica to indicate the variant of the 
Dutch language spoken in today’s Belgium (see, for instance, Hiillen, English Dic- 
tionaries, 800-1700, p. 353). However, this distinction did not exist in early modern 
Europe. Lingua Belgica was one of the generic terms designating the entire cluster of 
Dutch dialects, many of which cross and overlap the present-day border between Bel- 
gium (Flanders) and the Netherlands (viz. the Flemish, Brabantian, and Limburgian 
dialects). See, for instance, the title of a book written by a Dordrecht (i.e. present-day 
Dutch) author Abraham Mylius on his native language: De lingua Belgica (1612), also 
mentioned below, p. 202. 

? Müller, Deutsche Lexikographie des 16. Jahrhunderts, p. 352. 

? Stein, "Ihe English Edition of Hadrianus Junius' Nomenclator', p. 40. 
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very limited in the sixteenth century, this is perhaps not surprising.” 
However, a quick glance at Junius' biography reveals that he spent sev- 
eral years in England, which does make the relative absence of English 
somewhat puzzling.” Apart from the headwords and the translations, 
Junius enriched many lemmas with supplementary information, thus 
‘moving in the direction of an encyclopaedic dictionary’.*° In addi- 
tion, the above example shows that some entries feature an etymo- 
logical explanation (on etymology, see below, pp. 198-213). The order 
in which the languages occur raises some questions as well. Why, for 
instance, were the words in Junius' native language preceded by Ger- 
man equivalents? Sometimes the regional distribution of both the 
German and the Dutch translations was also further specified," and 
Gilbert de Smet has pointed out that much of this dialectical informa- 
tion was copied from a German source, viz. Conrad Gesner's famous 
Historiae Animalium.? 

Gesner might also have left his mark on Junius' dictionary in a more 
profound way. Since the Swiss polyhistor stressed the need for an 
onomasiological dictionary in his preface to Josua Maaler's dictionary 
(1561), it has been suggested that this suggestion may have encouraged 
Junius to compose his Nomenclator.” This might also explain the fact 


^ W, Hüllen, “Characterization and Evaluation of Languages in the Renaissance 
and in the Early Modern Period', in: M. Haspelmath et al., eds, Language Typology 
and Language Universals. Sprachtypologie und sprachliche Universalien. La typologie et 
les universaux linguistiques, vol. 1, Berlin, 2001, p. 240. 

?5 Stein, "Ihe English Edition of Hadrianus Junius’ Nomenclator, pp. 37-38. 

% Hüllen, English Dictionaries, 800-1700, p. 354. Müller, Deutsche Lexikographie 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, p. 352, points out that Junius sometimes criticizes his sources. 

7 See G.A.R. de Smet, ‘Junius’ Nomenclator, een Hollandse bron van Kiliaens 
Vlaamse woorden', in: [W. Pée et al, eds], Album Edgard Blancquaert, de gehul- 
digde aangeboden ter gelegenheid van zijn emeritaat door kollega's vakgenoten en 
oud-leerlingen, Tongeren, 1958, pp. 197-208 (198); G.A.R. de Smet, ‘Kiliaan en de 
Hollandse en Brabantse dialektwoorden uit Junius’ Nomenclator’, Handelingen van 
de Zuidnederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis, vol. 11, 
1957, pp. 25-34; P.G.J. van Sterkenburg, Van woordenlijst tot woordenboek: inleiding 
tot de geschiedenis van woordenboeken van het Nederlands, Leiden, 1984, p. 35. 

28 G.A.R. de Smet, ‘Duitse dialectwoorden in de woordenboeken van Junius en Ki- 
liaan', Handelingen van het Nederlands Filologencongres, vol. 21, 1955, pp. 203-205. 

? G.A.R. de Smet, ‘Alte Lexikographie und moderne Wortgeographie’, in: W. 
Mitzka, ed., Wortgeographie und Gesellschaft. Festgabe für Ludwig Erich Schmitt zum 
60. Geburtstag am 10. Februar 1968, Berlin, 1968, p. 58. See also G.A.R. de Smet, 
"Deutsche Einflüsse auf die niederlandische Lexikographie des 16. Jahrhunderts’, Nie- 
derdeutsche Mitteilungen, vol. 22, 1966, pp. 78-81. 
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that the German translations precede the Dutch ones.? Furthermore, 
Gesner's influence on Junius can be made clear by widening the scope 
to Junius’ other lexicographic work. More than twenty years before 
the Nomenclator was published, Junius reworked a Greek dictionary, 
as part of a longstanding lexicographic tradition to which Gesner had 
contributed as well. In 1537 Gesner's dictionary was printed by Hiero- 
nymus Curio in Basle, although Gesner's name was not mentioned 
on the title-page. The 1541 and 1543 editions, however, do feature his 
name." Junius’ contribution to this cumulative lexicographic enterprise 
was also printed in Basle by Hieronymus Curio.? Junius dedicated the 
1548 work to the English King Edward VI, which awarded it a place 
in the Index librorum prohibitorum.? In many letters documenting 
the compilation of the lexicon as well as in the eventual dedicatory 
letter, Junius repeatedly stressed that reworking this dictionary was 


? Stein, "Ihe English Edition of Hadrianus Junius’ Nomenclator, p. 38; Smet, 
‘Deutsche Einflüsse auf die niederlandische Lexikographie des 16. Jahrhunderts’, 
pp. 78-81. See in this connection also S. de Baere, Hadrianus Junius' Nomenclator 
omnium rerum als deutsches Wörterbuch. Sprache und Quellen, unpublished disser- 
tation Universiteit Gent, Ghent, 1981 (non vidi); L. De Grauwe, ‘Frisius’ “Diction- 
arium Latinogermanicum” als Quelle von Hadrianus Junius’ "Nomenclator omnium 
rerum”, Studia Germanica Gandensia, vol. 12, 1970, pp. 159-177. 

31 For more information on this lexicographic tradition, see B.R. Jenny, 'Arle- 
nius in Basel’, Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Altertumskunde, vol. 64, 1964, 
pp. 1-45 (p. 31), but especially J.-M. Flamand, ‘Lexiques ou anthologies: les premiers 
dictionnaires gréco-latins imprimés aux xv*-xvi' siècles’, in: M.T. Jones-Davies, ed., 
Culture, collections, compilations. Actes du colloque de Paris 2001-2002, Paris, 2005, 
pp. 79-104. Remarkebly enough, this contribution seems to have been largely pla- 
giarized by P. Hümmel, De Lingua Graeca. Histoire de l'histoire de la langue grecque, 
Bern, 2007 (see e.g. p. 528). 

? The full title of Junius’ Greek dictionary reads as follows: Lexicon Graecolatinum 
denuo impressum, per utriusque linguae doctos & industrios viros primum utiliter col- 
lectum, deinde nuper per Conradum Gesnerum, & Arnoldum Arlenium, pari eruditione 
& diligentia philosophos, plurimis locis emendatum, maximaque vocum ad intelligen- 
dos autores cognitu necessariarum copia auctum, novissime per Adrianum Iunium, in 
Graecis secundum Budaeum, recognitione & numerosa accessione ita locupletatum e 
absolutum, ut & omnes reliquas aeditiones longo intervallo post se relinquere & extrema 
tandem manus adhibita esse, & nihil amplius requiri posse, videatur. 

3 Junius, Epistolae, p. 471: ‘Ex Indice librorum prohibitorum. Hadriani Junii, 
nempe Medici, titulus praefationi praefixus in nonnullis exemplaribus Lexici Graco- 
latini [sic], eo titulo excepto, caetera eius opera legi possunt, quod nihil contra sanam 
doctrinam habeant et auctorem ipsum constet catholicam fidem profiteri' (see also 
p. 124). As to Junius and the Index, see D. Gordon, The Renaissance Imagination: 
Essays and Lectures, S. Orgel, ed., Berkeley, 1975, p. 224. See also the Epilogue to the 
present volume, below, p. 303. 
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a formidable and time-consuming task which did not merely involve 
expanding, but also correcting the previous version.** 

Compared with the Lexicon Graecolatinum, the creation process 
of the Nomenclator is rather ill-documented in Junius’ letters. In his 
preface to the Nomenclator, the author indicates that schoolboys are 
his intended readership, although Peter Müller rightly argues that 
some other introductory remarks and the extensive indices reveal that 
Junius’ goals were more ambitious.” In addition, the very contents of 
this work clearly surpass the knowledge of young children by far. The 
specific emphasis placed on the lexicon's didactic value in the pref- 
ace might be explained by the young age of its addressee. However, 
it might be more likely that Junius was precisely looking for a young 
addressee to serve as a representative example of his intended audi- 
ence. In other words, it is difficult to determine whether the dedi- 
cation was written in consideration of the addressee, or whether the 
addressee was selected in view of the preface. 

In one of his letters, Junius underlines that his long-awaited Nomen- 
clator would prove to be very useful to the younger generation, but also 
to anyone with literary ambitions. He was not mistaken: the lexicon 
became the most influential topical dictionary of the sixteenth century 
by far, and almost countless re-editions and adaptations were printed.” 
Many of these later editions were rigidly reduced in size, as was the 
number of languages included, in order to render the work more 
accessible to children and more useful for schools. On the other hand, 


34 See e.g. Junius, Epistolae, 39-40, 69-70, 116-120, 173, 223, 392-397, 469-471, 
508-521 and C.L. Heesakkers, ‘Hadriani Iunii Medici Emblemata’, in: K. Enenkel and 
A.S.Q. Visser, eds, Mundus emblematicus. Studies in Neo-Latin Emblem Books, Turn- 
hout, 2003, p. 39. 

3 Junius, Nomenclator, sig. 13": ‘Sed vicit utilitas ad pueritiam liberalibus studiis 
operatam per te dimanatura, Comes illustriss....; Müller, Deutsche Lexikographie des 
16. Jahrhunderts, p. 349. 

36 Undated letter to Franciscus Fabricius Marcoduranus (Junius, Epistolae, p. 296): 
‘qui in locorum communium lacus quosdam digestus, rerum omnium nomina variis 
linguis pandet, opus valde expectatum, iuventuti utilissimum, et iis etiam qui in liter- 
aria palaestra B&AAovtas se putant, futurum, nisi mea me fallit pùavtio’. 

? See Hüllen, English Dictionaries, 800-1700, p. 353; Müller, Deutsche Lexiko- 
graphie des 16. Jahrhunderts, pp. 352-376, 380, 389, 391, 473, 479-480; Stein, “The 
English Edition of Hadrianus Junius’ Nomenclator, pp. 39-44. C.S.M. Rademaker, 
‘De Nomenclator van Hadrianus Junius’, Hermeneus, vol. 39, 1967-1968, pp. 217- 
227 primarily focuses on Gerardus Joannes Vossius' appreciation for the dictionary 
and on the Nomenclator's use in schools, the latter of which is also the main topic 
in F. Claes, 'Schooluitgaven van de Nomenclator van Hadrianus Junius’, De Gulden 
Passer, vol. 65, 1987, pp. 55-63. 
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some editions also included new languages, such as Breton and Czech, 
while other editions only focused on the English explanations.” The 
dictionary's influence was not restricted to onomasiological dictionar- 
ies. The alphabetical Dutch dictionaries by Cornelis Kiliaan (1588 and 
1599), for instance, are highly indebted to Junius’ Nomenclator.” Kil- 
iaan also diligently incorporated material from Junius’ Batavia as well 
as his Animadversa, which is a clear indication that these Latin books 
also contained elements that were useful for a Dutch dictionary.“ Both 
these books will be further discussed in the following section. 


JUNIUS, THE ETYMOLOGIZER 


From the early fifteenth century onwards, many scholars have 
attempted to connect their vernacular language to Old Greek or find 
similarities between the two. After the rediscovery of the Greek lan- 
guage, this popular trend seems to have emerged in a rather arbitrary 
fashion in several European countries," whether or not fuelled by 
similar comparisons made by scholars in neighbouring countries.” 
In the Renaissance, Greek was the second language to be taught, in 
addition to Latin.* Hence, the Greek language may have served as 


38 Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, p. 290; Stein, "Ihe English 
Edition of Hadrianus Junius’ Nomenclator; G.A.R. de Smet, ‘Ein Prager Druck des 
Antwerpener Nomenclator von Hadrianus Junius (1586)', Jahrbuch des Vereins für 
niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, vol. 96, 1973, pp. 65-74. 

? See De Smet, ‘Junius’ Nomenclator, een Hollandse bron van Kiliaens Vlaamse 
woorden’; and Id., ‘Kiliaan en de Hollandse en Brabantse dialektwoorden uit Junius’ 
Nomenclator . 

^? G.A.R. de Smet, ‘Invloed van Junius’ Batavia op Kiliaans woordenboek’, Tijd- 
schrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, vol. 74, 1956. pp. 44-59; Id., ‘Kiliaan 
en Hadrianus Junius. De “Libri Animadversorum”, Taal en Tongval, vol. 8, 1956, 
pp. 1-12. 

^ See C. Demaiziére, ‘La langue à la recherche de ses origines. La mode des éty- 
mologies grecques’, Les rapports entre les langues au XVI siècle. Actes du colloque de 
Sommiéres; 14-17 septembre 1981 — Bulletin de l'Association d'étude sur l'Humanisme, 
la Réforme et la Renaissance, vol. 15:1, 1982, pp. 65-78, ‘la mode des etymologies 
grecques' (p. 65). 

? [n this respect, I disagree with J.B. Trapp, "Ihe Conformity of Greek with the 
Vernacular. The History of a Renaissance Theory of Language’, in: Id., Essays on 
the Renaissance and the Classical Tradition, Norfolk, 1990, pp. 8-21 (9), who posits 
that the vogue has its roots in fifteenth-century Italy and subsequently spread out 
over Europe. Nevertheless, sooner than in Italy, the comparisons emerged in early 
fifteenth-century Germany. 

? For a useful survey of the early modern linguistic panorama, see W. Keith Per- 
cival, ‘La connaissance des langues du monde’, in: S. Auroux, ed., Histoire des idées 
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the driving force for the emancipation of the vernacular languages,“ 
which might in turn have stimulated the comparisons between Greek 
and these vernacular languages. For many European scholars, it was 
an attractive idea to connect their vernacular to the Greek language, 
which was generally seen as older and therefore more prestigious than 
Latin. As Colette Demaiziére states, '[a]insi, remonter au grec, ce n'est 
pas renoncer au latin ni le délaisser, mais c'est remonter au-delà à la 
langue et à la littérature par excellence’.* 

Johann von Dalburg (1445-1503), Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), 
and Conrad Celtis (1459-1508) were among the first to develop such 
comparisons in the region that is currently known as Germany. They 
are also responsible for the wider distribution of this idea among 
early modern German-speaking scholars, such as Johannes Aventinus 
(1477-1534), Andreas Althamer (d. 1539) and Wolfgang Lazius (1514- 
1565). In Italy, Aldus Manutius (1449/1450-1515) was the first to 
compare his own vernacular with the Greek language (preface to The- 
saurus Cornucopiae et Horti Adonidis, Venice, 1496). Numerous other 
Italian scholars followed in his footsteps," which might be surpris- 
ing given the obvious Latin origin of the Italian language. However, 
as Mirko Tavoni pointed out, the ancient Greek dialects provided a 
justification for the contemporary dialectal differentiation of the Ital- 
ian language. Nevertheless, France was where the idea became most 
influential, as it was used to serve political interests. While the Italians 
could claim to be the sole heirs of the Roman Empire, still residing 
in its geographical heart, the French tried to surpass the Italians by 


linguistiques. Le développement de la grammaire occidentale (Philosophie et langage), 
Liége, 1992, pp. 226-238. 

^ G. Bonfante, ‘Ideas on the Kinship of the European Languages from 1200 to 
1800', Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, vol. 1, 1953-1954, pp. 679-699 (688); Trapp, "Ihe 
Conformity of Greek with the Vernacular’, p. 9. 

^ Demaiziere, ‘La langue à la recherche de ses origines’, p. 66. 

^5 Johann von Dalburg's list, which would have contained thousands of compari- 
sons, is not extant anymore; cf. J.F. Eros, ‘A 17th-Century Demonstration of Language 
Relationship. Meric Casaubon on English and Greek’, Historiographia Linguistica, vol. 
3, 1976, pp. 1-13 (1). Remarkably, Gesner, Mithridates, sive de differentiis linguarum ..., 
Zürich, 1555, p. 34v, lists the names of the proponents of the Greek-Germanic hypoth- 
esis, whereas he omits those supporting the Hebrew-Germanic theory. 

" M. Tavoni, ‘Renaissance Linguistics (Introduction, Western Europe)’, in: G. Lep- 
schy, ed., History of Linguistics, vol. 2, London and New York, 1994, pp. 46 and 50. 

5 See also Trapp, "Ihe Conformity of Greek with the Vernacular’, p. 11. 
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demonstrating a privileged relationship between their vernacular and 
Greek, thus rejecting any Italian influence on French.? 

It is at this point that Hadrianus Junius' comes to the fore. In his 
1556 miscellaneous Animadversa (see Van Miert's contribution in this 
volume), in a section entitled Vocabula aliquot Germanica ex fonte 
Graeco cadentia, he claims that far more Dutch parallels to Greek can 
be established than French ones: 


Bayfius and Budé boast that the French have been philhellenic from 
ancient times, underpinning their claim with just a very small number 
of words from their language in which traces of the Greek language 
have been preserved. However, how more convenient and fitting would 
it be for us, Netherlanders, to glorify our own language, which exhibits 
considerably more characteristics and instances of words that originate 
from the very abundant sources of the Greek language and that are also 
more undisputed. It is a pleasure to enumerate a number of them in this 
chapter (since listing them all would be an endless work for an otiose 
and leisurely mind).*° 


? See Demaiziére, ‘La langue à la recherche de ses origines, p. 68; L. Giard, 
‘Lentrée en lice des vernaculaires’, in: S. Auroux, ed., Histoire des idées linguistiques. 
Le développement de la grammaire occidentale (Philosophie et langage), Liége, 1992, 
pp. 206-225 (209); M.-L. Demonet-Launay, Les voix du signe. Nature et origine du 
langage à la Renaissance (1480-1580), Paris, 1992, passim; L.-A. Sanchi, Les Com- 
mentaires de la langue grecque de Guillaume Budé: l'oeuvre, ses sources, sa prépara- 
tion, Geneva, 2006, pp. 111-119. Among the main representatives of this idea figure 
Jean Lemaire de Belges (ca. 1473-ca. 1525), Guillaume Budé (1468-1540), Joachim 
Du Bellay (1522-1560), Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585), Joachim Périon (1499-1559), 
Léon Trippault, Jean Bodin (ca. 1530-1596), and Henri Estienne (1528-1598). 
C. Schmitt, 'Grákomane Sprachstreitschriften als Quelle für die franzósische Lexico- 
graphie’, in: M. Hófler and H. Vernay, eds, Festschrift Kurt Baldinger zum 60. Geburt- 
stag, 17. November 1979, Tübingen, 1979, pp. 589-611 (591) advances the idea that 
both Budé and Estienne were not entirely convinced of this French-Greek connec- 
tion. On Estienne, see C. Demaiziére, ‘Les réflexions étymologiques d'Henri Estienne 
de la Conformité (1565) aux Hypomneses (1582), in: J.-P. Chambon and G. Lüdi, 
eds, Discours étymologiques. Actes du colloque international organisé à l'occasion du 
centenaire de la naissance de Walther von Wartburg, Bale, Freiburg i. Br., Mulhouse, 
16-18 mai 1988, Tübingen, 1991, pp. 201-209. It should also be mentioned that quite 
a few British authors, too, proposed a Greek origin of their native language, among 
others, sir Thomas Elyot (1490-1546), William Camden (1551-1623), Méric Casau- 
bon (1599-1671). The sixteenth-century Prusian-Greek comparisons, on the contrary, 
were not very well received; cf. P.U. Dini, ‘Baltic Palaeocomparativism and the Idea 
that Prussian Derives from Greek’, in: P. Baldi and P.U. Dini, eds, Studies in Baltic and 
Indo-European Linguistics, Amsterdam and Philadelphia, 2004, pp. 37-50. 

°° Junius, Animadversa, p. 207: ‘Gloriantur Bayfius et Budaeus Gallos ab antiquo 
fuisse pAéAAnvas argumento paucularum vocum eius idiomatis, quae Graecae lin- 
guae vestigia conservent. At quanto iustius nobis gloriari licebit Belgis, quorum in 
lingua aliquanto plura indubitatioraque symbola ac documenta vocum ex uberrimis 
Graecae linguae fontibus scaturientium extant. Quorum aliquot enumerare iuvat hoc 
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Junius then offers an overview of about sixty Dutch words traced to 
their alleged Greek origin, including ancker [anchor] (< &ykvpo), bas- 
sen [to bell] (< BavdCeww) and burge [castle] (< nópyoc). In contrast with 
many French humanists who also pointed to syntactic parallels between 
French and Greek, Junius' approach is limited to lexical equivalents. 
He ends this brief chapter by remarking once again that it is useless 
to enumerate more examples, since the learned Antonius Morillonus 
(Antonio Morillon; 1522-1556) stated that ‘almost the entire immense 
sea of Germanic words could be retraced to Greek sources'.^! 

By claiming a Greek origin for the Dutch lexicon, Junius and Moril- 
lon introduced the Dutch language into the European arena, which had 
become a battleground for Greek linguistic heritage. Junius' criticism of 
the French claims triggered a response from Henri Estienne (Stepha- 
nus), often considered to be the most convincing advocate of the Greek- 
French connection. In his Traicté de la conformité du langage François 
avec le Grec (1565), Estienne first draws attention to an alleged stylistic 
Latin error made by ‘ce Flamand’. He goes on to say that the catalogue 
of Greek-French parallels was not restricted to those offered by Budé 
and Baif, and that a large number of Junius' Dutch equivalents could 
only be linked to Greek indirectly, i.e. via the French language." 

In his later work, Hadrianus Junius never seems to have revisited 
the Greek origin of Germanic words. In his (rather harsh) response 
to Estienne, he only focuses on Estienne's stylistic remark, without 
dealing with his criticisms relating to the Greek-Dutch parallels.? The 
Nomenclator does not comment on similarities between the Greek and 
Dutch/German equivalents offered. Although it will become clear that 


capite. Omnes etenim recensere, infinitam otiosi feriatique ingenii operam requirit. 
Lazarus Bayfius (Lazare de Baif; 1496?-1547), a student of Janus Lascaris (d. 1535), 
published a book De re vestimentaria. He seems to have discussed the Greek-French 
theory in a rather marginal way. See Sanchi, Les Commentaires de la langue grecque 
de Guillaume Budé, pp. 115-116. 

*! I did not find out where Morillon has stated this. It was possibly a personal com- 
munication between both humanists. Morillon, secretary of Cardinal de Granvelle, 
played an important role in the transmission of the Gothic Codex Argenteus. See R.G. 
Van de Velde, De studie van het Gotisch in de Nederlanden. Bijdrage tot een status 
quaestionis over de studie van het Gotisch en het Krimgotisch, Ghent, 1966. 

? H. Estienne, Traicté de la conformité du langage Francois avec le Grec, 2nd edi- 
tion, Paris, 1569, pp. 148-149. 

5 H. Junius, Animadversa, eiusdemque de Coma commentarium, C. van Arckel, ed., 
Rotterdam, 1708, pp. 390-393. In Junius’ annotated copy of the original Animadversa 
(1556; held at Leiden University Library, shelfmark 765 F 21), no comments were 
inserted in the section on the Greek origin of Dutch. 
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etymology plays an important role in his later and posthumously pub- 
lished work titled Batavia, Junius no longer pays much attention to the 
alleged Greek roots of the Dutch language. On the very few occasions 
where he does draw attention to Greek counterparts of Dutch words, 
the parallels are presented as mere asides and are not explained at all.^* 
Remarkably, a Greek etymology of the title Batavia is even dismissed.” 
In other words, Junius does not seem to have attached much impor- 
tance to the possible Greek roots of the Dutch vocabulary at a later 
stage in his life. 

Later on Junius' original attempt would be far surpassed by his Bra- 
bantian friend Johannes Goropius Becanus (1519-1573), who in 1569 
posited the primacy of the Dutch language, which he also referred to 
as 'Cimbrian'. The Cimbrian language, the direct ancestor of Dutch, 
had preserved the properties of the (perfect) primordial language. 
Accordingly, the Greek language (but also Hebrew, which was gener- 
ally considered to be the primeval language) was seen as completely 
derived from Dutch. Remarkably enough, Goropius Becanus does not 
seem to refer to Junius' theory anywhere, not even in his discussion 
of the Dutch words for which Junius proposed a Greek etymology. 
The Dordrecht preacher Abraham Mylius (1563-1637) as well as the 
Flemish historian Adrianus Schrieckius (1559/1560-1621) also defend 
the Dutch origin of the Greek language, albeit more cautiously than 
Goropius Becanus, as they still insist on the primacy of Hebrew. 
Junius’ failure to revisit and further develop his claims on the one 
hand, and Goropius Becanus' astounding undertaking on the other, 
which reversed the order between both languages (in time as well as 
in importance), could explain why Junius' etymological Greek-Dutch 
exercise was relatively seldom referred to in later studies. 


** I found ‘Volis, hoc est, equorum pullis (n@Aovg Graeci vocant) (p. 192; cf. Dutch 
veulen); ‘onerariarum navium numerus, quas Graeco vocabulo Holcadas vocamus’ 
(p. 206; cf. Dutch hulk); ‘ex arenariis tumulis seu collibus (quos Oivog simili ferme 
vocabulo Graia lingua nominat' (p. 264; cf. Dutch duin), the last two of which had 
already appeared in his Animadversa. 

5 H. Junius, Batavia. In qua praeter gentis et insulae antiquitatem, originem... aliaque 
ad eam historiam pertinentia, declaratur quae fuerit vetus Batavia...quae item genuina 
inclytae Francorum nationis fuerit sedes, Leiden, 1588, p. 175: ‘Irenicus quidam ab 
aquarum cavitate vocis etymon deducit similique ratione Bataviae Graecam originem 
confingit a Bo95, quod profundum significat; quo dicto quid ineptius, quid ridiculum 
magis excogitari potuit, qui nos tantum non Hybridas facere aggressus est’? 

5 See T. Van Hal, ‘Moedertalen en taalmoeders’. Het vroegmoderne taalvergelijk- 
ende onderzoek in de Lage Landen, Brussel, 2010. 
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Nevertheless, many of Junius’ Greek etymologies were incorpo- 
rated into Kiliaan's dictionaries (1588 and 1599), albeit often without 
explicit mention." Furthermore, his list of Greek-Dutch equations is 
explicitly elaborated upon in the remarkable Willeram-Text edited by 
Paullus Merula (1558-1607) and commented on by the jurist Pancra- 
tius Castricomius (d. 1619). Castricomius presents about thirty items 
of Dutch-Greek comparisons as additions to Junius' list. The expla- 
nation for these similarities, however, differs from the one proposed 
by Junius, since the commonalities are regarded as remnants of the 
biblical language confusion or as the result of close contact between 
different peoples at a later stage.” Another explanation is put forward 
by the Leiden professor Marcus Zuerius van Boxhorn (1612-1653), 
who quoted Junius' entire chapter in a Dutch work published in 1647. 
Boxhorn then goes on to say the following: 


... The correspondences between these languages are undeniable, but the 
reason for that remains to be discovered..../Junius also elaborates on 
this, and states that these innumerous similarities between the Dutch 
and Greek words originate from the fact that the Dutch people learnt 
and borrowed their language from the Greeks. However, that is incor- 
rect. ... Twins or triplets, born together from one mother, learn one and 
the same language, yet not from each other, but with each other from 
one mother. The real reason for the parallels in these languages lies in 
the fact that the Greek and the Dutch were put to the breasts of one 
mother, and that they learnt to speak from one mouth.” 


57 De Smet, ‘Kiliaan en Junius. De "Libri Animadversorum"". 

5: P. Merula, Willerami Abbatis in canticum canticorum paraphrasis gemina. Prior 
rhytmis Latinis, altera veteri lingua Francica. Addita explicatio, lingua Belgica, et notae 
quibus veterum vocum Francicarum ratio redditur, Leiden, 1598, p. 30; 35: ‘vel ex 
confusione Babelis, vel invasione Teutonum et Cimbrorum’. See also S. van Rom- 
burgh, ‘De besegelte borne. Een humanistisch discours rond de Leidse Willeram’, 
in: P.G. Hoftijzer et al., eds, Bronnen van kennis, Leiden, 2006, pp. 85-91; W. San- 
ders, Der Leidener Willeram. Untersuchungen zu Handschrift, Text und Sprachform, 
München, 1974. 

59 M. Zuerius Boxhornius, Antwoord van Marcus Zuerius van Boxhorn, gegeven 
op de Vraaghen, hem voorgestelt over de Bediedinge van de afgodinne Nehalennia, 
onlancx uytghegeven, in welcke de ghemeine herkomste van der Griecken, Romeinen 
ende Duytschen Tale uyt den Scythen duydelijck bewesen, ende verscheiden Oudheden 
van dese Volckeren grondelijck ontdekt ende verklaert worden, Leiden, 1647, pp. 14-15: 
“,..De overeenstemminge van dese talen is onvvederspreeckelijck; maer de reden daer 
van is te soecken....Junius laet sich verder uyt, ende seght, dat die oneindelijcke 
gelijckenisse van der Duytschen vvoorden met de vvoorden van de Griecken daer 
van hercomt, om dat de Duytschen hare tale geleert ende ontleent hebben van de 
Griecken.... Tvveelingen ofte drielingen, t'samen gebooren uyt eene moeder, leeren 
vvel eene ende de selfde tale, doch niet van, maer met malkanderen, van eene moeder. 
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From 1647 onwards Boxhorn further developed the so-called Scythian 
theory, the foundations of which had been laid by the Silesian physi- 
cian Johannes Elichmann (1601/1602-1639). This theory, positing a 
common source for German(ic), Persian, Greek, Latin and other lan- 
guages, adumbrated to some extent the idea of Indo-European. It is 
interesting to note that Junius’ equations are not put into question 
at all (for lack of an adequate etymological methodology; see below), 
only his explanation offered for these similarities is dismissed. Over- 
all, Dutch humanists thus explained the Greek-Dutch similarities in 
at least five different ways, ie. by positing a Greek origin for Dutch 
(Junius); a Dutch origin for Greek (Goropius Becanus); a common 
source (Boxhorn); or by representing it as a consequence either of the 
confusio Babylonica or of the close contact between different peoples. 

Many scholars who discussed the new-born Scythian theory from 
the middle of the seventeenth century onwards seem to have pre- 
ferred Junius’ idea of Greek as the source for Dutch. Nevertheless, 
most scholars do not refer to Hadrianus, but to Franciscus Junius Jr 
(1591-1677), who is often credited with having founded Germanic 
linguistics with his edition of the Gothic Codex Argenteus. Franciscus 
Junius Jr, not related to Hadrianus, was the son of Franciscus Junius Sr 
(1545-1602), a professor of Hebrew and theology in Leiden. In advo- 
cating the Greek provenance of Dutch, Junius Jr followed in his name- 
sake's footsteps.® Nevertheless, Hadrianus was not entirely forgotten 
either. The manuscripts section of the Royal Library of Brussels holds 


De rechte reden van die overeenkominge in dese talen is, om dat de Griecken ende 
Duytschen aen de borsten van eene moeder gelegen, ende uyt eene mondt leeren 
spreecken hebben’ (Junius quote on pp. 10-14). See also Id., Originum Gallicarum 
liber. In quo veteris et nobilissimae Gallorum gentis origines, antiquitates, mores, lin- 
gua et alia eruuntur et illustrantur. Cui accedit antiquae linguae Britannicae lexicon 
Britannico-Latinum, cum adiectis et insertis eiusdem authoris Adagiis Britannicis sapi- 
entiae veterum Druidum reliquiis et aliis antiquitatis Britannicae Gallicaeque nonnullis 
monumentis, Amsterdam, 1654, p. 86. 

® See the papers by J. Considine, “Why was Claude de Saumaise interested in the 
Scythian Hypothesis? Language & History, vol. 53:2, 2010, pp. 81-96, and T. Van 
Hal, ‘On “the Scythian Theory." Reconstructing the outlines of Johannes Elichmann's 
(1601/1602-1639) planned Archaeologia harmonica’, Language & History, vol. 53:2, 
2010, pp. 70-80, both discussing the emergence of the Scythian theory. Before adher- 
ing to Elichmann’s Scythian theory, Claude Saumaise derived Persian from the Greek 
language (see Van Hal, ‘On “the Scythian Theory”, p. 77). 

$' Some of the proponents of a Greek origin for Dutch, including Franciscus Junius, 
turned out to have changed their mind at a later stage, cf. Van Hal, ‘Moedertalen en 
taalmoeders’, pp. 416-417. 
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a concise etymological dictionary by Olivarius Vredius (1596-1652), 
in which Dutch words are derived from Greek and which mentions 
Hadrianus Junius as a pioneer.” In addition, the Greek-Dutch theory 
is extensively elaborated on in the well-documented Belga Graecissans 
(1730), authored by Wilhelm Otto Reitz (1702-1768), who felt com- 
pelled to respond to Stephanus' criticisms of Junius, even after more 
than 150 years.? 

Apart from emphasizing the connections between Greek and Dutch, 
Junius was one of the first Dutch humanists who stressed the close 
relatedness, or even the shared identity of the German[ic]s and the 
Celts. He even devoted an entire chapter of his Batavia to this much- 
debated issue. The very beginning of chapter XXII, which aimed to 
prove 'that the Celts were identical to the Germans, and not to the 
French’,™ reveals the importance of this matter: ‘the ambiguous term 
‘Celts’ has entangled German as well as French scholars in an ongo- 
ing heated debate. Both groups are determined to lay claim to the 
Celts, because one reads about their glorious achievements from time 
immemorial'.9 This analysis is remarkably pertinent. Even today, it 
continues to be a difficult task to delineate the domain of Celtic stud- 
ies: the linguistic, ethnologic and archaeological data are clouded by 
the scarcity of information, and contradictory evidence,® which applies 
even more so to the early modern period. Hence, early investigations 


$^ Brussels, Royal Library, shelfmark Ms III, 821, 3. 

$ G.O. Reizius, Belga Graecissans..., Rotterdam, 1730, p. 148: ‘Henr. Stephano 
respondit Junius...verum acerbissimis verbis et criminationibus....De ipsa autem 
quaestione principe nullum verbum. Itaque nos quod ille intactum reliquit, contra 
Viri Doctissimi sententiam adserere audebimus’. 

& “De Celtis, quod Germani fuerint, non autem Galli’. Nico de Glas (personal com- 
munication) rightly remarked that this title differs from the title given in the table of 
contents (Elenchus rerum), which reads as follows: ‘Celtas eosdem fuisse et Germanos, 
non Gallos, unde confusis nominibus nati fuere errores. 

$ Junius, Batavia, p. 375: "Ingens ac diuturna hactenus doctissimos homines e 
Germanis Gallisque pugna exercuit de Celtarum ancipiti nomini, quod et haec et illa gen- 
tes ad se mordicus traxerunt, ob rerum quas gessisse antiquitus leguntur claritudinem'. 

$6 Greek and Roman authors applied the terms Celti, Galati, Galli, etc. in an all but 
unambiguous way. It should be borne in mind, however, that the way early modern 
authors, including Junius, gave names to peoples and languages caused much confu- 
sion as well. So, for instance, Junius refers to both the ancient Gauls and the contem- 
porary French as Galli. In addition, depending on the author, the coverage of a term as 
Germani or Germanica (Dutch! / ‘German’ / 'Germanic)) can differ considerably. It is 
even not uncommon that a same term with different coverages is used within one and 
the same work. This implies that modern historiographers, when translating terms like 
Galli and Germani, are often forced to make distinctions which early modern authors 
were deliberately disregarding. 
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into the Gaulish heritage were particularly prone to national exploita- 
tion. The notorious falsifications of Annius of Viterbo (c. 1432-1502), 
who initiated this trend, are a perfect example. 

Against the background of the contemporary European cultural 
rivalry, in which political entities aimed to demonstrate their artis- 
tic, literary, and intellectual superiority, both 'Germanic speaking 
and ‘Romance’-speaking scholars tried to arrogate for themselves the 
nearly invisible heritage left by the Celts or the Gauls. This was impor- 
tant, as it was well-known that the Celts used to occupy an enormous 
territory, spanning from the western parts of Europe to Asia Minor 
(viz. the Galatians). The rather neutral opening sentence of chapter 
XXII cited above may have suggested that Junius would remain impar- 
tial throughout the rest of the chapter. As the title reveals, however, 
Junius firmly rejects the French claims on the Gaulish heritage (just 
as he had previously dismissed their claims on Greek), and turns 
out to be a strong advocate of the Celtic and Germanic identity. The 
entire argumentation of the chapter relies on a selective compilation 
of quotations from classical authors, all of which are meant to buttress 
the alleged Celtic and Germanic identity. The chapter, however, does 
not pay special attention to the language spoken by the ancient Celts, 
which is not extremely surprising, given that the older stages of the 
Celtic languages remain very ill-documented even today. 

Gaulish is the best-documented continental Celtic language, although 
the sources are still very scarce compared with the better documented 
Insular Celtic Languages (Welsh, Irish, Breton). However, the attesta- 
tions of the latter languages are more recent and they have undergone 
considerable structural alterations compared to the Celtic and Indo- 
European Protolanguage. In the Renaissance, the earliest major texts 
in Irish and Welsh were hardly available to scholars outside the Celtic- 
speaking regions. Today Gaulish inscriptions serve as the chief sources 
for Gaulish linguistic studies, but early modern humanists were forced 
to rely predominantly on the limited testimonies and lexical items pro- 
vided by classical authors, as these Gaulish inscriptions would only sur- 
face little by little from the eighteenth century onwards.” To a certain 


8 For recent authoritative works on the Celtic languages, see H. Pilch, Die keltischen 
Sprachen und Literaturen. Bd. 1: Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen / 
Bd. 2: Die Einzelsprachen und ihre Literaturen, Heidelberg, 2007; R. Matasovic, 
Etymological Dictionary of Proto-Celtic, Leiden and Boston, 2009. As to Gaulish, 
cf. P.-Y. Lambert, La langue gauloise: description linguistique, commentaire d'inscriptions 
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extent, however, this lack of linguistic evidence was a help rather than 
a hindrance to humanists eager to claim the Celtic heritage. Indeed, 
access to various language specimens might have prevented them from 
making bold assertions.” 

Overall, a considerable number of scholars have tried to collect Gau- 
lish common nouns, which were loosely transmitted by the classical 
authors, in order to equate them with Germanic or Romance equiva- 
lents (depending on their origin). Although Junius does not under- 
take such an endeavor, he does equate the ‘Gaulish? and ‘Germanic 
language in other chapters by dividing a number of Gaulish proper 
names into Germanic elements. The first element in the name of the 
famous Gaulish king Ambiorix, for instance, is analyzed as 'craft 
(Dutch ambt) or alternatively as 'home' (Dutch heem), and the sec- 
ond one as ‘rich’ (Dutch rijk). What follows deserves to be quoted 
in full: 


This account is in any case more correct than the one put forward by 
a Frenchman explaining it as ‘king of foreigners’. That man is all too 
eager to discuss a foreign language he does not master. In my opinion, 
indeed, it is fallacious to explain -rix by means of Latin rex [‘king’]. In 
addition, he went as far as to insult the Germans who prefer the expla- 
nation of ‘rich’ to the explanation of ‘king’. He is all too self-confident 
about a tongue he does not master, like a blind man making firm state- 
ments about colors. Hence, he does not hesitate to explain Dumnorix as 
‘king of rulers’ and Orgetorix as ‘king of insanes’, while barely being of 
sound mind himself, given that he wants to give the Greek word ópyn 


choisies, Paris, 1994; X. Delamarre, Dictionnaire de la langue gauloise: une approche 
linguistique du vieux-celtique continental, 2nd edition, Paris, 2008. 

8 See J. Leerssen, Mere Irish and Fíor-Ghael. Studies in the Idea of Irish Nationality, 
its Development and Literary Expression Prior to the Nineteenth Century, Amsterdam, 
1986, p. 92. 

© Cf however Johannes Isacius Pontanus (1571-1639), who managed to ‘prove’ the 
relatedness between Bretonic and Dutch by equating each word of the Bretonic Oratio 
Dominica with a Dutch parallel, in spite of the radical differences. See his Itinerarium 
Galliae Narbonensis, cum duplici appendice id est universae fere Galliae descriptione 
Philologica ac Politica. Cui accedit glossarium Prisco-Gallicum seu de lingua Gallorum 
veteri Dissertatio, Leiden, 1606, pp. 318-328. 

? Tam currently preparing a paper entitled ‘From Alauda to Zythus. Collecting and 
discussing Old-Gaulish words in Early Modern Europe’. 

7 Junius, Batavia, p. 391: ‘a quo non abludit Ambiorigis appellatio, quem in Com- 
mentariis suis Caesar Eburonum caput ac regem appellat, vocis etymo non multum 
absono atque alieno ab Amptrick, quod ditionem et terrarum quibus ius dicebat, locu- 
ples esset; ab ambactu, cuius usus servatur in Ambacht et contracte Ampt pro civitatis 
territorio; sunt qui Ambiorigis vocabulum in Emericum seu potius Heimericum con- 
vertunt, ut significet domiciliis et arcium habitaculis abundantem". 
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(fury, ‘irateness’) a place in a Celtic or Germanic name. Instead, it is 
more likely to be derived from Dum or Dom, referring to the principal 
temple of high priests. The Dumnorix most likely possessed abundant 
revenues generated from several priestly offices. The latter’s name indi- 
cates that he was wealthy in that he possessed a large number of places, 
derived from ort, the common word for place. Alternatively, one could 
propose that the compound signifies ‘having a large number of obedient 
and loyal fighters’: hor getrou rix. It was not easy for the Romans, who 
preserved their native pronunciation, to reproduce Germanic words cor- 
rectly, neither by pronouncing nor by spelling them. They always added 
or dropped something as a result of their own customs. This is why the 
word endings were adapted according to the Latin rules. Having lost their 
authentic forms, they became unclear and almost incomprehensible.” 


This quote is interesting in more than one respect. Junius attempts to 
challenge the etymologies put forward by Jean Bodin (ca. 1530-1596), 
the author of the influential Methodus ad facilem historiarum cogni- 
tionem (1566), the ninth chapter of which is devoted to the origin 
of peoples (‘Qua ratione populorum origines haberi possint’). Having 
discussed the three principal causes of language change, Bodin does 
not draw a clear distinction between the ancient Celtic language and 
contemporary French. In addition, he also claims a Greek origin for 
the Celtic or French language, while rejecting the Greek claims made 
by the German scholar Wolfgang Lazius.” Bodin posits the Celtic pri- 


” Junius, Batavia, p. 391: ‘rectius illi quidem quam qui hospitum regem exposuit 
Gallus in peregrina ignotaque lingua plus nimio curiosus. Somnii namque vice mihi 
est quod rix pro rege exponit, ausus insuper ineptiae notam Germanis aspergere qui 
vocem hanc pro divite interpretentur citius quam pro rege, nimium animi securus 
in idiomate ignoto, ubi de colorum iudicio arbitrium sibi sumit oculis captus; quo 
fit ut Dumnorix pro rege dominantium exponere non vereatur et Orgetorix pro rege 
insanorum, parum ipse sanus, qui Graecam vocem 6pyi pro furore et iracundia in 
Celtico seu Germanico nomine locum habere vult; quum prius illud a Dum sive Dom 
dicatur, quo principale Antistitum templum significatur, forte quod diversorum sacer- 
dotiorum opimis proventibus afflueret, posterius vero locupletem et locorum posses- 
sione divitem significat, ab ort, commune locorum vocabulum; nisi quis malit vocem 
compositam significare eum qui abundet exercitu obsequente ac fido, quasi hor get- 
rou rix, neque enim Romani potuerunt ita commode reddere vel pronunciando vel 
scribendo vocabula Germanica, servata nativa prolatione, quin suo more adiicerent 
semper aliquid aut detraherent; quo factum est cur terminationes iuxta Latinarum 
vocum normam conformatae, amissa genuina specie, Obscuritate involutae sint, neque 
intelligi ita facile queant. My translation heavily draws on Nico de Glas' translation 
in Dutch. 

7 J. Bodinus, Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem, Amsterdam, 1650, 
p. 370: ‘Ex his ergo tribus potissimum causis, tot linguarum dissimilitudines oriuntur. 
Neque tamen ita possunt aboleri, ut non expressa veteris linguae vestigia perpetuo 
haereant. Ut Celtica lingua vetus magna sui parte Graeca fuit, quod ab illis origi- 
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ority at the expense of the Germanic, and argues that any similarity 
between Germanic and Gaulish can be explained by dependency of 
the former on the latter. Junius, by contrast, clearly assumes that these 
Gaulish proper names are identical to Germanic and states that Bodin 
draws conclusions about a language without having a command of 
it.“ By clearly subscribing to the Germanic-Celtic theory, Junius set 
the tone for the following generations of humanists active in the Low 
Countries, almost all of whom equated Germanic (or, more specifi- 
cally, Dutch) with Celtic (or Gaulish in particular).” In addition, it 
is worth noting that Junius once again rejects a Greek etymology for 
Celtic or Germanic words (cf. supra, p. 202). 

In relation to the above citation it is also interesting to address 
the vast topic of sixteenth-century etymology, albeit very briefly. The 
history of western etymology can be traced back to antiquity, but its 
principles underwent significant changes throughout the course of 
history. Hence, etymology can be considered a ‘chameleon concept’, 
since it evolved from an a-historical, intra-lingual search for the true 
meaning of a word (qua de causa) to a merely descriptive technical 


nem maiores nostri traxissent. Bovillus, Picartus, ac Perionius infinita prope verba, 
nec tamen omnia, non aegre aut violenter, quemadmodum in sua lingua Lazius, sed 
facillima, interdum etiam nulla conversione a Graecorum fontibus expresserunt’. In 
passing, it could be noted that Bodin's three causes of linguistic change would become 
very influential (see J. Eskhult, "The view on language history around 1700: reception 
and innovation’, in: R. Schnur et al., eds, Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Upsaliensis: Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourteenth International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, Uppsala, 2009, 
Tempe, Arizona [forthcoming]). 

^ Whereas one could advance that Junius might have interpreted Ambiorix, king 
of the Tungri, as a Belgian name (cf. the distinction made by Caesar between the 
Belgian, Aquitanian and Gaulish language in his very first sentence of De Bello Gal- 
lico), this does not hold for Dumnorix, king of the Aedui, a Celtic tribe in the heart of 
present-day France. Junius’ Batavia includes other Germanic interpretations of Celtic 
words (see, for instance ‘Kelt’, p. 76; ‘Lugdunum’, p. 264). 

75 See, for instance, the argumentation or allusions advanced by Justus Lipsius, 
Adrianus Schrieckius, Abraham Mylius, Philippus Cluverius, Joannes Isacius Ponta- 
nus, Claude Saumaise,...to mention just a few (see Van Hal, ‘Moedertalen en taal- 
moeders', passim). Needless to say, also Goropius Becanus thought both languages 
were identical, since Becanus deduced every language from Dutch. Joseph Scaliger 
rejected the equation, after he had subscribed to it at an earlier stage as well (see 
T. Van Hal, “Quam enim periculosa sit ea via...." Josephus Justus Scaliger's views 
on linguistic kinship’, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, vol. 20:1, 2010, 
pp. 111-140 [p. 125]). Due to a typographical error in a posthumous publication, 
Marcus Zuerius van Boxhorn has been wrongly considered an opponent to the Celto- 
Germanic theory (see T. Van Hal, "When quotation marks matter. Rhellicanus and 
Boxhornius on the differences between the lingua Gallica and lingua Germanica', His- 
toriographia Linguistica, vol. 38:1, 2011, pp. 241-252). 
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reconstruction of a word's historical origin (quam per viam), with 
particular attention paid to interlingual parallel forms sharing a same 
descent.” The sixteenth century is a transitional phase in which a 
more historical approach gradually gains ground, although the idea 
of a transparent relationship between a word and its etymon is still 
prevalent. 

Junius’ explanations exhibit many features typical of ancient ety- 
mological practice. First of all, one and the same word could be given 
various etymological explanations, which by no means undermined 
the credibility of etymological research (see the example ‘Orgetorix’, 
above). In line with ancient, but in contrast to contemporary etymo- 
logical practice, two or more probable etymologies for one and the 
same word were thought to offer additional arguments for why a given 
word had its particular shape and sound. Among many other scholars, 
Johannes Goropius Becanus and Gerardus Joannes Vossius adhered to 
this etymological principle.” The etymological examples put forward 
in the above quote show that Junius’ etymological method consisted in 
separating the word under investigation into smaller meaningful units. 
In other words, Junius seems to assume that all words are analysable 
compounds. From a present-day linguistic perspective, the (Gaulish) 
word Dumnorix is a compound indeed,” but this does not hold for a 
word such as Franki, analyzed by Junius as fry on cy (‘free from tax’) 
or as fry ansi (‘free Ansi’).” This seems to be a rather bold explanation, 


7$ Useful publications on this topic include R. Klinck, Die lateinische Etymologie des 
Mittelalters, München, 1970; E. Papp, ‘Grundlagen etymologischer Forschung im 17. 
und 18. Jahrhundert’, in: W. Kürschner, R. Vogt, and S. Siebert-Nemann, eds, Gram- 
matik, Semantik, Textlinguistik, Tübingen, 1985, pp. 15-22; P. Swiggers, 'Le travail 
étymologique. Typologie historique et analytique, perspectives, effets’, in: J.-P. Cham- 
bon and G. Lüdi, eds, Discours étymologiques. Actes du colloque international organisé 
à l'occasion du centenaire de la naissance de Walther von Wartburg, Bale, Freiburg i. 
Br., Mulhouse, 16-18 mai 1988, Tübingen, 1991, pp. 29-45; M.-L. Demonet-Launay, 
‘Renaissances étymologiques’, in: C. Buridant, ed., L'étymologie de l'antiquité à la 
Renaissance, Lille, 1998, pp. 57-67; S. Willer, Poetik der Etymologie. Texturen sprachli- 
chen Wissens in der Romantik, vol. 2, Berlin, 2003. 

7 Junius openly advocates this practice of combinable etymologies on p. 392: ‘Quid 
enim vetat quo minus unum idemque nomen ad diversas significationes extendatur". 
As to Goropius and Vossius, see Van Hal, "Moedertalen en taalmoeders', pp. 119, 
246. 

7 See Delamarre, Dictionnaire de la langue gauloise, pp. 38, 151, 260. 

” Junius, Batavia, p. 73: ‘Quanquam posteriori rationi citius subscribere velim, si 
minutius exigendum sit vocis etymon, ut Franci dicantur, quasi fry on cy, nimirum a 
censu (quod cy sonat) et vectigalibus immunes: alioqui videri possunt appellati veluti 
fry ansi, Fransi: vocabulum autem Ansi, Gothici idiomatis proprium, denotat eos qui 
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even compared to the ideas put forward by Goropius, who was prob- 
ably the most notorious sixteenth-century etymologizer. He analyzed 
Franki as fer rancken (‘far ranking’), suggesting that the name of the 
Franks alludes to their expansionist nature.?? 

Both Junius' Batavia (1588) and Goropius' Opera (1580) were pub- 
lished posthumously (they died in 1575 and 1573 respectively). As a 
result, Goropius was never given the chance to discuss the etymologi- 
cal analyses proposed by Junius. While writing his Batavia, Junius on 
the other hand still had the opportunity to involve Goropius' Origi- 
nes Antwerpianae (1569) into his project, a book of which he made 
good use. As noted by Nico de Glas, Junius tended to adopt a critical 
approach towards Goropius' daring solutions, although he certainly did 
not categorically dismiss all of the etymologies proposed by Becanus.*! 
Junius merely cast doubt on some of Goropius' proposals, which was 
all that he could do, since the etymological method applied by both 
humanists was essentially the same. This method was not based on 
falsifiable linguistic rules, but relied on the rather subjective criterion 
of historical probability. 

The often spectacular phonic changes accompanying the etymologi- 
cal evolution posited, if accounted for at all, were commonly explained 
in terms of the so-called permutatio litterarum or in terms of cor- 
ruption as a result of indirect transmission. Junius does not seem to 
explicitly refer to the permutatio, but he often emphasizes that Roman 
and Greek sources might have corrupted the original form.? When 


ceteros mortales fortuna et opibus antecellunt, heroum et semideorum conditioni 
proximi, velut humanae sortis terminos egressi: unde corrupta vox vernacula Ansos 
et additione aspiratae Hansos nominat proceres communi fortuna maiores'. 

5° J. Goropius Becanus, Opera hactenus in lucem non edita, nempe Hermathena, 
Hieroglyphica, Vertumnus, Gallica, Francica, Hispanica, Antwerpen, 1580, pp. 2-3 
(Francica). 

81 N. de Glas, Holland is een Eiland. Junius’ Batavia, Hilversum, 2011. See Junius, 
Batavia, pp. 31, 109, 171, 217, 264, 349, 355, 387 for references to Goropius, some- 
times simply called ‘my friend’. Junius and Goropius, whose paths sometimes crossed, 
had similar careers as physicians and historians (see Junius, Epistolae, pp. 81-82). 

€ See for instance the above quotation (pp. 207-208), and Junius’ etymology of 
Theodoricus, Batavia, pp. 389-390: 'originemque habet a Theude vocabulo Gothico 
seu Cimbrico, quod nos Theuchde vel corruptius a primo ortu deuchde nunc scribi- 
mus, idemque plenius quam barbari olim, scribendi rudes ac negligentes potius, quod 
ipsum ob molestam auresque radentem aspirationem mollius in Theude converter- 
unt cum Graecis Latini; quo nullum accomodatius aut naturae virtutis congruentius 
vocabulum excogitari potuit, deducto vocis etymo a Theuchdii, quod est, ostende 
te’. In the so-called permutatio literarum, rooted in ancient rhetoric theory, sound 
change was not only described, but even explained in terms of four basic operations 
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Junius labels one of Goropius' etymologies as ‘daring’, he lacks a firm 
methodological framework that enables him to prove why Goropius 
was wrong. This is also the reason why the etymological methodology 
was mainly applied to proper names (anthroponyms, toponyms,...). In 
contrast with appellatives (common nouns), the reference of a proper 
name was less clearly defined, thus permitting scholars to be far more 
creative in their etymologies. This also explains why the etymological 
analysis of a proper name was often used to provide an additional 
argument to underpin the scholar's general line of reasoning. In other 
words, by analyzing the etymology of proper names, the historian was 
able to considerably extend the sources available to him. This instru- 
mental use of etymology is considerably more prevalent in Goropius’ 
work than in that of Junius’, where many of these etymologies seem to 
be mere digressions. Nevertheless, a more in-depth analysis of Junius' 
etymologies is needed, which might best be pursued within a more 
general research project investigating the functions and methods of 
etymology in early modern (Dutch) historiography. 


SUMMARY 


Against the background of the inherently plurilingual nature of early 
modern society (especially in the Low Countries),? the prolific pub- 
lication of multilingual dictionaries is far from surprising. This paper 
has attempted to show what made Junius' Nomenclator such an origi- 
nal and successful lexicographic work. Early modern lexicography is 
a telling example of the paradox-like contemporary atmosphere of 
‘international nationalism’, since the compilation of dictionaries, 
many of which were composed to glorify a ‘national’ language, was 
generally inspired by ‘international’ models. In Junius’ Nomenclator, 
most likely influenced by a circle of Swiss humanist scholars, this patri- 
otic component is not that prominent. Overall, Junius’ contribution to 


(adiectio, abiectio, metathesis, permutatio). Although the possibilities generated by the 
permutatio were endless and thus rather unreliable, humanists generally accepted its 
principles. For more information, see D. Cram, ‘Edward Lhuyd and the Doctrine of 
the Permutation of Letters’, in: G. Hafler and P. Schmitter, eds, Sprachdiskussion und 
Beschreibung von Sprachen im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, Minster, 1999, pp. 317-335. 

8 See now W. Frijhoff, Meertaligheid in de Gouden Eeuw. Een verkenning, Amster- 
dam, 2010. 

* K. Bostoen, ‘De wetenschappelijke grondslag van de Nederlandse cultuurpolitiek: 
taal en letteren rondom Plantijn’, De Gulden Passer, vol. 69, 1991, pp. 147-170. 
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sixteenth-century linguistics was broader than his lexicographic work 
alone. In the Animadversa as well as in the Batavia, Junius' pride of 
the Dutch language comes clearly to the fore, even though his views 
would later on be eclipsed by the far more radical and comprehensive 
ideas defended by Goropius Becanus. This, however, does not alter the 
fact that Junius, by claiming a special connection between his native 
language and the language of both the Greeks and the Celts, foreshad- 
owed two important and recurrent themes in the Dutch seventeenth- 
century literature on linguistic relationship. 


DEVICES, PROVERBS, EMBLEMS: HADRIANUS JUNIUS' 
EMBLEMATA IN THE LIGHT OF ERASMUS' ADAGIA 


Ari Wesselingt 


ERASMUS ON PROVERBS AND PERSONAL MOTTOES 


Proverbs and emblems share a common feature: the use of metaphors 
and images. Proverbs, or pithy sayings in general use that express some 
worldly wisdom or moral lesson, are usually informed by imagery. 
Erasmus, whose discussion of ancient proverbs in the Adagia has no 
equal in classical or Renaissance literature, took a somewhat broader 
view.’ According to him, not all proverbs convey a moral, nor are 
they necessarily couched in metaphors. In his famous definition, they 
are sayings in common use, remarkable for some shrewd and novel 
turn (‘Paroemia est celebre dictum scita quapiam novitate insigne"). 
The ‘novel turn’ is mainly a question of style and figurative speech. 
Addressing the question as to how novelty is achieved he lists a num- 
ber of factors. Some proverbs, he says, owe their novelty to the matter 
represented (‘ipsa res’). The example he gives is ‘weeping crocodile 
tears’ (‘crocodyli lachrimae’): a crocodile shedding tears would be a 
strange and curious phenomenon. Other proverbs owe their novelty to 
the use of metaphors or allegory, of hyperbole and enigma. An exam- 
ple of the last category is “The half is more than the whole’ (‘Dimidium 
plus toto’). Some proverbs depend on allusio (a ‘veiled reference’): they 
allude to a line or passage from a well-known author. Another feature 


* This article was previously printed in L. Bolzoni and S. Volterrani, eds, Con parola 
brieve e con figura. Emblemi e imprese fra antico e moderno, Pisa, 2008, pp. 87-133. 
In the current reprint the text has not been changed, apart from the bibliographical 
references, which I have reconciled with the style used througout the present volume. 
I am greatly indepted to professors Lina Bolzoni and Silvia Volterrani, as well as to 
the Edizioni della Normale, for their kind permission to reprint this article. (Dirk 
van Miert). 

! For support in preparing this essay I am indebted to the Netherlands Organi- 
zation for Scientific Research (NWO). I wish to thank Peter M. Daly and Joanna 
Weinberg for correcting my English. Erasmus’ introduction to the Adagia is discussed 
by J. Chomarat, Grammaire et rhetorique chez Erasme, 2 vols, Paris, 1981, vol. 2, pp. 
771-777; see also A. Wesseling, ‘Dutch Proverbs and Expressions in Erasmus’ Adages, 
Colloquies, and Letters’, Renaissance Quarterly, vol. 55, 2002, pp. 81-88. 
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is semantic ambiguity or double entendre. The next factor mentioned 
is ‘novelty of phrasing’ (‘ipsa eloquendi novitas") - a very general and 
unspecific description. The example he provides is "Without Ceres 
and Bacchus Venus gets cold’ (‘Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus’). 
Surprisingly, he does not employ the term metonymy. Novelty is also 
achieved through antiquity (antiquitas), when the remote origin of a 
proverb imbues it with a certain archaic flavour. The example given 
is a maxim ascribed to the venerable Seven Sages. Lastly, he mentions 
humour and wit (ridiculum). 

Evidently, proverbs lend themselves to being incorporated into 
emblems. Proverbs and maxims in general were a source of inspira- 
tion for emblem writers? Andrea Alciato, whose collection of epi- 
grams entitled Emblemata marked the beginning of the emblem mania 
(1531), employed Erasmus' Adagia for a few poems. Gilles Corrozet, 
with Guillaume de la Perriére the first practitioner of the genre in 
France, advertised his emblem book to the public by referring to 
apophthegms, proverbs, and maxims on the very title-page.* 

As regards Alciato and Erasmus, two points need to be made. 
Firstly, while they certainly admired each other's works, their relation- 
ship cannot be described in terms of friendship and cooperation. It 
was Bonifatius Amerbach who acted as intermediary from 1519. Eras- 
mus mentioned only a few treatises from Alciato's numerous works, 


? See M. Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, 2nd edition, Rome, 1964, 
p. 25. For an introduction to emblematics see P.M. Daly, Literature in the Light of 
the Emblem; Structural Parallels between the Emblem and Literature in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, 2nd edition, Toronto, 1998, pp. 1-72; and J. Manning, The 
Emblem, London, 2002, pp. 13-79. The earliest theories of the genre are discussed 
by A. Wesseling, "Testing Modem Emblem Theory; The Earliest Views of the Genre 
(1564-1566), in K. Manning, K. Porteman and M. Van Vaeck, eds, The Emblem Tra- 
dition and the Low Countries. Selected Papers of the Leuven International Emblem 
Conference, 1996, Turnhout, 1999, pp. 3-22. 

? See H. Green, Andrea Alciati and his Books of Emblems. A Biographical and Bib- 
liographical Study, New York, 1872, pp. 38-39; V.W. Callahan, "Ihe Erasmus-Alciati 
Friendship’, in J. IJsewijn and E. Kessler, eds, Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Lovanien- 
sis, Munich, 1973, pp. 133-141; Id., 'Erasmus's Adages: A Pervasive Element in the 
Emblems of Alciato', Emblematica, vol. 9, 1995, pp. 241-256; 246-251. 

^ Hécatomgraphie. C'est à dire les descriptions de cent figures et hystoires, conte- 
nantes plusieurs Apophthegms, Proverbes, Sentences et dictz tant des Anciens que des 
modernes, Paris, 1540. See A. Adams, S. Rawles and A. Saunders, A Bibliography of 
French Emblem Books, 2 vols, Geneva, 1999-2002, vol. 1, F. 189. 

5 The idea of friendship and cooperation between the two humanists, first proposed 
by Callahan (above, note 3), occasionally pops up in emblem studies. The author does 
not mention it in her later article in P.G. Bietenholz and T.B. Deutscher, eds, Contem- 
poraries of Erasmus, 3 vols, Toronto etc., 1985-1987, vol. 1, pp. 23-26. 
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for example, De verborum significatione (Lyons, 1530), from which he 
culled twelve expressions for the 1533 edition of the Adagia.* 

Secondly, Erasmus never refers to emblems. He used the term 
emblemata in the classical sense exclusively as inlay-work, mosaics. In 
his Praise of Folly, for example, he ridicules the humanists' habit of lib- 
erally inserting Greek words ‘like pieces of mosaic’ in each and every 
oration. ‘Velut emblemata’, he says, taking his cue from Quintilian's 
censure (2.4.27) of Roman orators and lawyers who would 'embellish' 
every speech by inserting time and again the same stock passages ‘velut 
emblemata', pieces added for show." He employs the same expression, 
again with a negative connotation, in his manual for the use of preach- 
ers, in which he censures the habit of composing sermons by assem- 
bling bits from various disciplines ‘velut emblematibus'. This, he says, 
results in inane and clumsy patchworks.? 

Erasmus does quote devices, or personal mottoes, imprese, and 
occasionally describes printers' marks. He uses one and the same term, 
symbolum, to denote either the motto or the pictura. I shall now dis- 
cuss the passages concerned. 

In the 1508 edition of the Adagia, printed in Venice by Aldus Manu- 
tius, Erasmus discusses the proverb ‘Festina lente’ (“Make haste slowly’, 
no. 1001) - worthy, he says, of being affixed in golden letters on all 
public buildings and monuments. After having recalled that it had been 
the favourite motto of two emperors, Augustus and Titus, he indulges 
in a lively digression on Aldus' printer's mark (insignia, symbolum; 
ASD IL 3, p. 10, lines 102-112, 139). Aldus’ mark aptly represents 
the proverb under discussion since it is made up of a dolphin and an 
anchor (Image 1). The symbol fired Erasmus' interest in hieroglyph- 
ics, which he describes as venerable tokens (monimenta) employed by 
Egyptian priests to conceal the mysteries of ancient wisdom from the 


$ See Erasmus, Opera omnia, Amsterdam, 1969-(henceforth abbreviated ASD), 
volume II, 8 = A. Wesseling, ed., Adagiorum chilias quarta (pars altera) necnon Ada- 
giorum pars ultima, Amsterdam, 1997, p. 14. 

? C.H. Miller, ed., Moriae encomium id est Stultitiae laus, ASD IV, 3, p. 76, lines 
77-80: “Visum est enim’, Folly says, ‘hac quoque parte nostri temporis rhetores imi- 
tari, qui...praeclarum facinus esse ducunt latinis orationibus subinde graeculas ali- 
quot voculas velut emblemata intertexere, etiam si nunc non erat his locus' (the last 
clause is taken from Horace, Ars Poetica, 19). 

* J. Chomarat, ed., Ecclesiastes, ASD V, 5, p. 12, lines 135-136: '[qui] concionem 
e variis disciplinis velut emblematibus contexant...quae res praeterquam quod habet 
speciem inanitatis, inconcinnam reddit orationem". 
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Imagel Printer’s mark of Aldus Manutius in Erasmus, Adagia, Venice, 1508. 
(Rotterdam Library, shelfmark: 1 B 12) 
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uninitiated, the ‘vulgus prophanum'? He interprets the dolphin as a 
symbol for speed and the anchor as a sign denoting slowness or pro- 
crastination (tarditas), on the authority of Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica 
(1.1 in the Aldine 1505 edition). He also refers to a hieroglyph found 
in a volume of which he gives no details. The picture described can be 
securely identified with an illustration published in that magnificent 
specimen of Aldus’ craftmanship entitled Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
(Polia’s Lover’s Strife of Love in a Dream, 1499), which critics usually 
attribute to the Dominican Francesco Colonna. Lavishly illustrated by 
woodcuts, the volume contains a hieroglyph representing a circle and 
an anchor with a dolphin twined around it, accompanied by the expla- 
nation ‘Aei onedde Bpadémc. Semper festina tarde’ (‘Always hasten 
slowly’).’° Erasmus postulates an ancient source for the hieroglyphic 
pictures in the Hypnerotomachia: a lost treatise by the Greek historiog- 
rapher Chaeremon mentioned in the Suda, a late Byzantine dictionary. 
It is unclear why he suppressed the title of the Hypnerotomachia, a 
volume which he had seen recently (nuper), during his stay in Venice. 
As Pozzi noted in his commentary (II, pp. 91-93), Aldus himself prob- 
ably took his printer’s mark from the same volume. 

Two expressions on complicated knots (‘Cassioticus nodus and 
‘Herculeus nodus’: Adagia, no. 1434; ASD IL 3) reminded Erasmus of 
the printer’s mark of a competing publisher, Johannes Froben of Basle, 
‘the most diligent printer of our era’, under whose aegis enlarged edi- 
tions of the Adagia appeared from 1515." Erasmus included his praise 
of his favourite printer in the 1517/18 edition. He recalled that Fro- 
ben's mark, which symbolised everlasting friendship, was made up of 
two snakes, the one male, the other female, intertwined around a cadu- 
ceus as carried by Hermes, with a dove on top of the staff (Image 2). 

He returns to Aldus' printer's mark and that of Froben in a digres- 
sion included in the 1526 edition (Adagia, no. 1001). In it he laments 
the lack of literary patronage in the countries north of the Alps; in 
other words Froben's income was small in comparison with the profits 
made by the Aldine firm: 


? Erasmus' passion for hieroglyphs (symbola) is also apparent from his praise of 
the dung-beetle in Adagia, no. 2601, entitled Scarabeus aquilam quaerit (ASD II, 6, 
p. 415, lines 518-416, 536). 

10 Edition 1499, fol. d7" = F. Colonna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, G. Pozzi and L.A. 
Ciapponi, eds, 2 vols, Padua, 1980, 1, p. 61. 

! On the genesis and development of the Adagia see ASD II, 8, pp. 1-3 and M.M. 
Phillips, The Adages of Erasmus, Cambridge, 1964. 
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Image2  Printer's mark of Johannes Froben in Erasmus, Adagia, Basle, 
1526. (Rotterdam Library, shelfmark: 3 A 11) 
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Making haste slowly, Aldus has acquired both fame and gold, and he 
richly deserves both. Froben holds his staff upright with the public good 
as his sole goal; he never swerves from the innocence of his dove, and 
expresses the wisdom of serpents [Matthew 10.16] more in his printer's 
mark than by his behaviour; and is therefore richer in fame than in coin.” 


A maxim from Cicero's letters appeared in the 1533 edition of the 
Adagia: “Virtute duce, comite fortuna’ (“Guided by ability and accom- 
panied by Fortune’: Adagia, no. 3947; ASD II, 8). Erasmus notes that 
this maxim is used by some as a public symbol, referring no doubt to 
the motto of Sebastian Gryphius, a German printer active in Lyons, 
who issued the Adagia (in 1528 and 1529), the Praise of Folly (ca. 
1529), and other works without Erasmus’ permission, let alone that 
of the original publishers.? Understandably, Erasmus suppressed his 
name. It is worthy of note that as early as 1503 Aldus issued a warning 
against Lyons printers who fraudulently reproduced his books." 

Erasmus illustrates the expression ʻe nevo cognoscere (‘to know 
someone by his birth-mark’: Adagia, no. 4145; ASD II, 8) by referring 
to logos (signa) as used by bankers to authenticate their contracts. In 
his correspondence he refers to the signboard (symbolum) of a hostel 
in Louvain, the inn of The Wild Man ( Viri Sylvestris’).’° 

A serio-comic play with heraldic devices occurs in a lampoon on 
faked nobility, aptly entitled A Knight Without a Horse (Hippeus anhip- 
pos) and published in the 1529 edition of the Colloquia. It features an 
ambitious fellow of lowly origins named Harpalus (&àproAéog means 
‘greedy’), who wishes to bluff his way into high society, and a counsel- 
lor who is given the name Nestorius, after the princely counsellor in 
the Iliad, famous for his wisdom and eloquence. Nestorius advises his 


2 ASD IL 3, p. 24, lines 424-429: *'| Aldus] lente festinans non minus auri sibi pep- 
erit quam nominis, utroque dignus. Frobenius dum baculum semper erectum gerit 
non alio spectans quam ad publicam utilitatem, dum a columbina simplicitate non 
recedit, dum serpentum prudentiam magis exprimit insigniis suis quam factis, fama 
potius dives est quam re’. 

5 See H.L. and J. Baudrier, Bibliographie lyonnaise. Recherches sur les imprimeurs, 
libraires, relieurs et fondeurs de lettres de Lyon au XVI’ siècle, 12 vols, Lyons, 1895- 
1921, vol. 8, pp. 18, 43-45, 46, 50; ASD II, 8, p. 2; and ASD IV, 3, pp. 59-60. On 
Gryphius see Contemporaries of Erasmus, vol. 2, p. 146. 

^ C. Dionisotti and G. Orlandi, eds, Aldo Manuzio editore. Dediche, prefazioni, 
note ai testi, 2 vols, Milan, 1975, vol. 1, p. 170. 

5 Erasmus, Opus epistolarum, P.S. Allen et al, eds, 12 vols, Oxford, 1906-1958 
(henceforth abbreviated Epistolae), no. 1342, line 105. 
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pupil to adopt a signet ring and a shield with a personalised coat of 
arms (insignia), representing two milking-pails and a beer-can.' 

Harpalus also needs to be given a proper heraldic motto (symbolum, 
p. 614, lines 80-81). He himself comes up with the mottoes of the 
Burgundian-Habsburg rulers Maximilian, Philip the Fair, and Charles 
V respectively: Tene Mensuram (Halt Mas in allen Dingen, Observe 
the mean in all things), Qui valet (Qui vouldra, He who wills), and 
Ulterius (Plus oultre, Farther still). So why not adopt, says the coun- 
sellor, the maxim ‘Omnis iacta sit alea’ (‘Cast all the dice'!). Harpalus 
readily recognises the aptness of the motto proposed and gratefully 
accepts it (“Nae tu percommode dicis'!). 

The four mottoes are all connected with Caesars or, at any rate, 
with rulers and range from positive to less positive qualities, from 
prudence to reckless action. This, at least, is how Erasmus appraised 
the mottoes quoted. A champion of prudence and moderation him- 
self, he frequently cites tags which recommend due measure. A par- 
ticular favorite was Terence's ‘Ne quid nimis’ (‘Nothing too much). 
By contrast, the motto of Charles V, Plus Ultra, beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, that is,^ must have filled him with suspicion and aversion: 
he openly denounced the emperor in 1525-1526 as a potentate pur- 
suing a megalomaniac policy of territorial expansion and contriving 
to establish a universal empire: ‘Carolus molitur novam totius orbis 
monarchiam'.? His critique of Charles' idea imperial is part of a pes- 
simistic assessment of the political situation in Europe. 

In the colloquy under discussion, Nestorius sarcastically alludes to 
the sack of Rome, perpetrated in 1527 by the armies of the emperor: 
Just ask how the emperor gets along with the pope’! (Roga quomodo 
conveniat Caesari cum Pontifice’!, p. 613, line 33). Another scath- 
ing gibe is in the beginning of the colloquy, where Nestorius refers 
to Charles’ practice of selling titles of nobility: 'Exigua summa tibi 


16 Erasmus, Colloquia, L.-E. Halkin, F. Bierlaire and R. Hoven, eds, Amsterdam, 
1972 (ASD I, 3, p. 613, lines 36-47). 

7 Discussed in Adagia, no. 596; see also ASD I, 3, p. 565, note. 

18 See E.E. Rosenthal, "Ihe Invention of the Columnar Device of Emperor Charles 
V at the Court of Burgundy in Flanders in 1516, Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes, vol. 36, 1973, pp. 198-230. 

1 Colloquia (ASD I, 3, p. 454, line 46). On Charles’ aspirations see Rosenthal, 
‘Invention’, pp. 221-230. Erasmus’ attitude towards the emperor is discussed by J.J. 
Poelhekke, “The Nameless Homeland of Erasmus’, Acta Historiae Neerlandicae, vol. 7, 
1974, pp. 54-87 (59-67). 
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vendet Caesar’! (p. 612, line 10). It is Charles’ motto Ulterius which 
triggers the adage ‘Omnis iacta sit alea. Erasmus no doubt detested 
the very idea of ‘casting all the dice; he strongly disapproved of games 
of chance and even more so of the notion of committing everything to 
the will of fortune. 'Omnis iacta sit alea' is his translation of Caesar's 
saying ‘Hac &àveppiqOo xópoc', famously uttered on crossing the Rubi- 
con and recorded by Plutarch (see the Adagia, no. 332). 

Harpalus also needed to adopt an aristocratic surname. Since his 
family-name Comensis is too vulgar, the counsellor proposes von 
Como’ (a Como), ‘for that's the aristocratic style; the other name is 
fit for low-born theologians’ (‘ne plebeio more te patiaris vocari Har- 
palum Comensem, sed Harpalum a Como; hoc enim nobilium est, 
illud sordidorum theologorum’, p. 614, lines 66-68). Harpalus was 
allegedly born in some obscure village (‘in obscuro pago’, line 73). At 
this point it is clear, at least to the informed reader of Erasmus' time, 
that Heinrich (von) Eppendorff is the intended target of the whole 
lampoon: the fake name 'Comensis' depends on «aun, ‘village’, and 
alludes to Eppendorff. Claiming to be of knightly rank, he styled him- 
self Henricus ab (von) Eppendorff.” Erasmus had a profound distrust 
of this staunch supporter of Ulrich von Hutten and Luther. 

But what is the point of mentioning theologians in the colloquy? 
Is Erasmus referring to himself? Or was there a theologian among his 
contemporaries with a name like Comensis? It is hard not to come up 
with his famous friend and opponent in Louvain, Martinus Dorpius 
(van Dorp): the Dutch word dorp means ‘village’. The Dutch theolo- 
gian was a native of Naaldwijk, a village near Rotterdam. It should be 
recalled that Dorpius died in 1525.?' A jesting reminiscence, perhaps? 
Erasmus did not hesitate to mock or even lampoon opponents after 
their death. Thus, for example, he ridicules Alberto Pio da Carpi, in a 
mock report of his funeral (Exequiae Seraphicae: ASD I, 3, p. 687). 

To return to devices: Erasmus' own motto was Concedo nulli (also 
Cedo nulli, ‘I yield to none’), accompanied by an image of Terminus, 
the Roman deity presiding over boundaries (Image 3). The antecedents 


? See his letters in Allen's edition of Erasmus' correspondence, vol. 4, p. 616; Epis- 
tolae, no. 1936, line 15; and no. 2099, line 49. On Eppendorff see Contemporaries 
of Erasmus, vol. 1, pp. 438-441; C. Augustijn, Erasmus. Der Humanist als Theologe 
und Kirchenreformer, Leiden, 1996, pp. 174-193; and A. Wesseling, “Dutch Proverbs’, 
p. 102. 

?! See Contemporaries of Erasmus, vol. 1, pp. 398-404. 
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Image3 Q. Metsys, Medal of Erasmus with the figure of Terminus, 1519. 
(Cambridge, The Fitzwilliam Museum) 


of the motto are well known.? Erasmus himself provides relevant 
information in a letter of 1528 (Epistolae, no. 2018), addressed to 
Alfonso de Valdés, secretary to Charles V. The motto (symbolum) was 
inspired by an antique gem depicting Terminus, a gift from Alexan- 
der Stewart (d. 1513), illegitimate son of King James IV of Scotland, 
whom Erasmus tutored for some time while staying in Italy (Padua 
and Siena, 1508-1509). The gem reminded Erasmus of the ancient 
legend recounted by Livy that the sanctuary of Terminus in Rome 
could not be removed to make place for a temple for Jove. In fact, he 


? See J.K. McConica, “The Riddle of Terminus’, Erasmus in English, vol. 2, 1971, 
pp. 2-7. 
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refers to Livy: 'As the Roman annals have it, only Terminus refused to 
yield to Jove’ (Hic Terminus, ut est in Romanis annalibus, solus Iovi 
noluit concedere’: Epistolae, no. 2018, lines 44-45). He then quotes 
Livy (1.55.3) directly. But the immediate sub text of Concedo nulli is, 
so it appears, Ovid's analogous account in the Fasti - Erasmus men- 
tions the festival of Terminus, or ‘Terminalia’, in the same letter (line 
44). Ovid addresses Terminus in the following way: 


Qua positus fueris in statione, mane, 
nec tu vicino quicquam concede roganti, 
ne videare hominem praeposuisse Iovi. 


Stay in that station in which you have been placed. Yield not an inch to 
a neighbour, even if he asks you to do so, lest you should seem to value 
man above Jove’ (2.674-676). 


It is true, though, that Erasmus also knew the riddle on Terminus 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, which ends with the line ‘Iovi ipsi regi noluit 
concedere (“He refused to yield to King Jove himself’).” 


Semel minusne an bis minus sit nescio, 
An utrumque eorum; ut quondam audivi dicier, 
Iovi ipsi regi noluit concedere. 


Erasmus famously used the device for his signet. Taunted for arro- 
gance, he defends his motto against unnamed Spanish slanderers in 
1528, in the letter to Valdés, quoted above. Erasmus first protests that 
the motto should be taken as words spoken by Terminus, in accor- 
dance with the abstruseness (‘obscuritatis aliquid’) which the genre 
of the device requires. He then insists that it should be interpreted in 
a Christian sense, as a reminder that one must be constantly aware 
of the imminence of death: ‘Mors enim vere terminus est, qui nulli 
cedere novit'. He claims that this had been his idea from the outset. 
Erasmus' apology became the object of scholarly debate in modem 
times: Edgar Wind (followed by Erwin Panofsky) discounted it as a 
pious reinterpretation; but James McConica strongly argues that the 


? Gellius, Attic Nights, 12.6. See E. Panofsky, ‘Erasmus and the Visual Arts’, Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 32, 1969, pp. 200-227 (215). 

^ Reproduced in Collected Works of Erasmus, vol. 2: R.A.B. Mynors, D.F.S. Thom- 
son and W.K. Ferguson, eds, The Correspondence of Erasmus. Letters 142 to 297: 1501 
to 1514, Toronto and Buffalo, 1975, p. 150; see also vol. 7: R.A.B. Mynors and P.G. 
Bietenholz, eds, The Correspondence of Erasmus. Letters 993 to 1121: 1519 to 1520, 
Toronto, Buffalo and London, 1987, p. 260. 
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double motif of Death and Intrepidity or Defiance was present from 
the beginning.” Erasmus’ contemporaries were likewise divided. In 
line with Erasmus' plea, Alciato interpreted Terminus as a memento 
mori: a reminder of death and the Last Judgement. One of his emblems 
(no. 158) shows Terminus on a pedestal in a landscape.” The epigram 
describes the god as curly-headed (cirratus), possibly reflecting Eras- 
mus' own depiction of Terminus as a young man with flying hair on 
top of a rock (inferne saxum, superne iuvenem capillis volitantibus’: 
Epistolae, no. 2018, lines 23-24). 


Quadratum infoditur firmissima tessera saxum, 
stat cirrata super pectore imago tenus, 

et sese nulli profitetur cedere. Talis 
Terminus est, homines qui scopus unus agit, 

est immota dies praefixaque tempora fatis 
deque ferunt primis ultima iudicium. 


A solid square block of stone is set in the ground. On top of it stands 
a curlyheaded bust. It declares that it yields to none. Such is Terminus, 
the one goal that leads man on. He is the fixed day, the time set by Fate. 
Man's last days bring judgement on his first. 


Paolo Giovio's treatise on devices (1555) reflects the condemnation of 
Erasmus as enunciated by his critics headed by the Spanish Francis- 
can Luis de Carvajal." After words of high praise for the Dutchman's 
unsurpassed erudition - ‘nato nell’ estrema isola d'Holanda"* - Gio- 
vio calls his impresa somewhat presumptuous, 'alquanto altiero'. He 
quotes it in an adapted form, “Vel Iovi cedere nescit' (He [Terminusl 
knows no yielding to Jove himself’).” In his view, Erasmus was so 


3 E. Wind, 'Aenigma Termini: the Emblem of Erasmus’, Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, vol. 1, 1937-1938, pp. 66-69; Panofsky, “Erasmus and the Visual Arts’, 
p. 216; McConica, ‘Riddle of Terminus’, pp. 2-7; see also E.H. Waterbolk, ‘Een Friese 
Terminus? Een aspect van Erasmus' invloed in het noorden der noordelijke Neder- 
landen’, in A. Gerlo et al., eds, Commémoration Nationale d'Erasme. Actes. Bruxelles, 
Gand, Liége, Anvers: 3-6 juin 1969, Brussels, 1970, pp. 236-259 (243-244). 

76 A. Alciato, Emblemata cum commentariis Claudii Minois iurisconsulti, Padua, 
1621. 

? See Erasmus, Epistolae, no. 2300, lines 101-105 (on Carvajal); P. Giovio, Dialogo 
dell'imprese militari et amorose, M.L. Doglio, ed., Rome, 1978, p. 139. 

? Giovio was thinking of the insula Batavorum, the ancient name for modern 
Holland. 

? The source of the variant is not Carvajal's invective against Erasmus, which has 
"Cedo nulli; see M. Bataillon, Erasme et l'Espagne. Recherches sur l'histoire spirituelle 
du XVI siècle, Paris, 1937, p. 352. The Dutch poet Vondel prefixed the motto ‘Cedo 
nulli' to his Toneelschilt, or plea for the lawfulness of theatre-plays (1651). 
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ambitious as to suggest that he surpassed all authors (‘che non cedeva 
a nessun'altro scrittore’). Giovio's judgement is in line with his cri- 
tique of Erasmus' style and diction, laid down in his Elogia, or Praise 
of Famous Authors. Extolling again Erasmus' learning gathered during 
his wandering over all the universities of Europe, ‘per omnia Europae 
gymnasia', Giovio censures the Praise of Folly as a work unworthy 
of a priest: 'opus quidem salsa aspergine periucundum...sed sacrato 
viro prorsus indecorum’. He also criticises his style, which, he argues, 
would have been admirable had he restrained his impetuous and pre- 
cipitate nature (‘fervidum properansque ingenium"). Eager for fame, 
Erasmus had pursued a novel style and syntax, quite different from 
any ancient model, as appears from the Ciceronianus, a work inspired 
by undisguised spite (Quaerebat enim peculiarem laudem ex elocu- 
tionis atque structurae novitate, quae nulla certa veterum aemulatione 
pararetur, ut in Ciceroniano non occulti livoris plenus ostendit’).*° 

Claude Paradin took up the cudgels for Erasmus in his collection 
of heraldic devices (Devises heroiques, Lyons, 1557, p. 103). In it the 
motto Cedo nulli is coupled with a pictura showing a bust of Terminus 
on a pedestal. Paradin was familiar with both letters of Erasmus on the 
subject, for his commentary reads: 


Le Dieu Terminus des Rommeins, qui mesmes ne ceda à Iupiter, estoit 
la Deuise d'Erasme, sur laquelle un Cordelier nommé Caruayalus, lui 
improperoit et obiectoit, que ce faisoit il par grande arrogance: comme 
ne voulant (en sauoir) ceder à personne aucunement. Combien toute- 
fois qu'elle se puisse entendre de la Mort, terme dernier et final de tous, 
que personne ne peut outrepasser. Response aussi que fit Erasme au dit 
Caruayalus. 


The Roman god Terminus, who did not even yield to Jove, was Erasmus' 
device, on account of which a Franciscan named Carvajal blamed him 
and accused him of arrogance: in his view, Erasmus refused to yield to 
anybody in scholarship. However, the device can be interpreted as a ref- 
erence to Death, the last and final boundary of all people, which nobody 
can cross. This was in fact Erasmus' reply to Carvajal. 


Giovanni Ferro, the author of a voluminous ‘theatre’ of devices (1623), 
decidedly took Giovio’s view. Erasmus, he remarks, 


% Elogia virorum literis illustrium, Basle, 1577, pp. 113-115. S. Seidel Menchi 
counts Giovio among Erasmus’ admirers; see Menchi, Erasmo in Italia, 1520-1580, 
Turin, 1987, p. 275. She does not mention Giovio's Dialogo dell'imprese. 
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would have known enough if only he had wanted to know less. His fool- 
hardy and haughty motto ‘Vel Iovi cedere nescit’ suited him well, as it 
did the god Terminus who, witness Varro, refused to yield to Jove on 
the Capitol Hill. 


He then refers to Paradin's defense of Erasmus and, indirectly, to the 
famous medal designed for Erasmus by Quinten Metsys (see image 
Image 3)?! 


HADRIANUS JUNIUS: TWO EMBLEMS BASED ON ADAGES 


Coming now to the main subject of this essay, I would like to intro- 
duce a learned epigone of Erasmus, Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575) 
(Image 4), of Hoorn, a city to the north of Amsterdam. A physician 
by profession he was also a prolific Latin poet and a national historio- 
grapher. Above all, he distinguished himself as a competent philologist 
with a predilection for difficult, above all Greek, texts. A great admirer 
of Erasmus, he provided the Adagia with a solid supplement, entitled 
Adagiorum centuriae VIII cum dimidia (1558).? 

Junius also produced a highly successful book of emblems, which 
was published in 1565 at Antwerp by his friend Christopher Plantin.? 


31 Teatro d'imprese, 2 vols, Venice, 1623, vol. 2, p. 281: ‘Si legge il Dio Termine sotto 
nome di Erasmo, il quale se meno havesse voluto sapere, assai haverebbe saputo, con 
motto di temerità, e superbia, a lui appunto convenevole Vel Iovi Cedere Nescit: e ció 
€ vero del Dio Termine ancora, percioche come scrive Varrone non volle cedere a 
Giove in Campidoglio. Il Paradino sotto nome di Erasmo lo recita col detto Cedo Nulli 
o Nemini: e perche non sia arrogante, l'interpreta, ch'egli intese per quello la morte 
termine d'ogni cosa, e che a niuno cede: cosi l'intese anco Alberto Arcivescovo di 
Mogunza Elettor dell'Imperio, che al Dio Termine scrisse Mors Vltima Linea Rerum: 
sentenza che sta da per se, e alla faccia di detto Dio d'avanti, e da dietro si leggeva Con- 
cedo Nulli'. The point of the reference to Albert of Brandenburg, Elector, is unclear. 
Erasmus sent him a specimen of his medal in 1520; see Epistolae, no. 1101. 

? A survey of articles dealing with Junius is in M. De Schepper and C.L. Hee- 
sakkers, Bibliographie de l'humanisme des anciens Pays-Bas, Supplement 1970-1985, 
Brussels, 1988. An outline of his life and works is C. Heesakkers, ‘Junius (Hadrianus) 
(1511-1575), in C. Nativel, ed., Centuriae Latinae. Cent une figures humanistes de 
la Renaissance aux Lumiéres offertes à J. Chomarat, Geneva, 1997, pp. 449-455. On 
his poetry, see A. Wesseling, ‘David Joris’ Son of God: An Unpublished Satire by the 
Dutch Humanist Hadrianus Junius', Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis/Dutch 
Review of Church History, vol. 71, 1991, pp. 50-57. 

3 A detailed bibliographical description of the Emblemata appears in L. Voet, The 
Plantin Press (1555-1589), vol. 3, Amsterdam, 1981, no. 1476, pp. 1272-1276. He also 
gives information about the artists who prepared the wood-blocks for the illustra- 
tions and about the making of the edition. Another description is in J. Landwehr, 
Emblem and Fable Books Printed in the Low Countries 1542-1813: a Bibliography, 
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Hapbpng IvNtvs 48 





Hoc decus Harlemi latitat , celeftibus irz? 
Tantz , qui dignus luce , alióque loco eft: 

Sed ridet fumos , folida Virtute fuperttes , 
Hiftorüs pacriz nonne fupremus erit? 


Image4 Hadrianus Junius, in J. Sambucus, Veterum aliquot ac recentium 
medicorum Philosophorumque icones, Leiden, 1603, no. 48. 
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Unlike Erasmus, he knew Alciato personally: he frequented Alciato's 
house in Bologna between May 1539 and 1540. As we learn from 
the letter of dedication, his collection of 58 emblems was intended as 
a New Year's gift to Arnold Coebel (Cobelius), treasurer of the prov- 
ince of Holland.” His claim that Coebel had ordered him to compose 
emblems (iniunxeras) probably amounts to a mere topical statement: 
this motif was common in letters accompanying literary works and 
probably intended to elicit recognition or support (compare Cicero, 
Orator 1-2, and Pliny, Epistulae 1.1). Twenty emblems have separate 
dedications. Nearly ten of the dedicatees are prominent officials of 
the Habsburg administration in Holland. Cardinal Granvelle and Vig- 
lius Aytta van Zwichem take pride of place. These dedications fit into a 
pattern which is apparent from the large variety of high placed persons 
to whom Junius dedicated his other published works: his continuous 
quest for patronage. The other dedicatees belong to his inner circle of 
Dutch acquaintances and humanist friends, headed by the Hungar- 
ian philologist Joannes Sambucus, residing at Antwerp in 1564, whom 
Junius highly admired. Junius submitted his emblems, or at least the 
poems, to his judgement even before Sambucus' own emblem book 
had appeared (Plantin, 1564). A letter by Sambucus in praise of Junius’ 
emblems precedes Junius' collection. This is remarkable, in that Sam- 
bucus, Junius' junior by twenty years, still had to make a name and a 
career for himself. Junius must have seen him as a rising star and as 
a prospective intercessor with potential patrons. The final emblem is 
dedicated to Junius' son. 

The second part of the book contains notes on each emblem, pro- 
viding explanations, information on sources, and instructions for the 


Utrecht, 1988, no. 398. See also the introduction by H.M. Black to the reprint edition 
of Junius’ Emblemata, Yorkshire, 1972; and C.L. Heesakkers, ‘Hadriani Iunii Medici 
Emblemata (1565), in K.A.E. Enenkel and A.S.Q. Visser, eds, Mundus Emblemati- 
cus: Studies in Neo-Latin Emblem Books, Turnhout, 2003, pp. 33-69. Junius' poetry 
has not yet been studied, except by C. Ypes, Petrarca in de Nederlandse letterkunde, 
Amsterdam, 1934, pp. 86-88, who drew attention to his Pinaces, which were inspired 
by Petrarch's Trionfi. 

* See below, Appendix I, p. 258. 

3 On Coebel, mentioned as 'Ontvanger-generaal van Holland’ from 1546, see AJ. 
van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek der Nederlanden, 7 vols, Haarlem, 1852, vol. 2, 
p. 173. 

?$ In Joannes Sambucus’ collection (1564), too, one third of the emblems has spe- 
cific dedications; see A.S.Q. Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the Learned Image. The Use 
of the Emblem in Late Renaissance Humanism, Leiden and Boston, 2005. 
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artist who was to produce the picturae. Junius occasionally describes 
his emblems as symbola, a term also used by Achille Bocchi and Sam- 
bucus. A letter to the reader (p. 65) gives us an idea of Junius' con- 
cept of emblems. They should be intriguing, thought-provoking, and 
sharpen the reader's wit ('ingenium acuere’). Their charm depends on 
their capacity to fascinate the reader, to keep him a long time in a state 
of anxious suspense (“quo suspensum diutius et sollicitum lectoris ani- 
mum tenent’). The greater the intellectual effort, the greater will be the 
pleasure once the enigma has been solved. A good specimen contains 
a moral thought which is shrouded by a pleasant obscurity as if it 
were a veil (‘solidi quid et praeclari iucunda obscuritate quasi obtento 
velo tegunt). This rather unspecific account is in line with Sambucus’ 
theory; but the emphasis placed on protracted suspense is a novelty. 
Regrettably, we do not know what Junius thought of Sambucus' very 
difficult preface.” 

Brevity is another novel element in early emblem theory. In the ded- 
icatory letter Junius declares that he pursues briefness, which forced 
him to describe both the pictura and the meaning of each emblem in 
the narrow compass of four-line epigrams.** Does he live up to his 
rule of protracted suspense? In the emblems discussed below he does 
not. The texts in question are certainly interesting and elegant, but the 
intended meaning is expressed in a plain and straightforward man- 
ner. In the second emblem, the suspense created by the intriguing 
motto Amoris ingenui tormentum ("Ihe torment of honourable love’) 
is immediately solved by the epigram. 

Junius partly intended his emblem book to strengthen his social 
network, a function which a related literary form, the album amico- 
rum, fulfilled as well. Interestingly, an interleaved copy of his emblems 
has been preserved, which once belonged to the Frisian Solinus (or 
Tzalingus) à Sixma, a younger contemporary of Junius. He used his 
copy as his personal album. The inserted leaves show a number of 
painted coats of arms and inscriptions, dated between 1569 and 1577 
from various university towns (Heidelberg, Louvain, Frankfurt, Douai, 


? Discussed in Wesseling, “Testing Modern Emblem Theory’. 

?* Junius, Emblemata, fol. A2”: *Plusculum operae positum est cum in reddenda 
symbolorum ratione, quae obscurior paulo est, eo quod brevitatem captanti singulis 
versuum quadrigis et picturae typum et symboli rationem includere necessum fuerit, 
tum in explicando picturae apparatu, ut ne pictor, quia locis disiungimur, quidquam 
hic desideraret. The first clause and the last one refer to the commentaries, which 
provide explanations for the reader and instructions for the artist/designer. 
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Cologne) and, finally, Franeker, a town in Friesland. There are also 
two painted portraits.” 

In some of Junius’ emblems, vestiges of proverbs can be recognised. 
I shall attempt to trace the making of two emblems, one of which is 
based on expressions in Junius’ own Adagia, the other on an adage 
from Erasmus’ collection. Secondly, I will show that Erasmus’ adage 
in its emblematic adaptation by Junius furthered the spread of an 
extremely popular theme (Image 5). 


Animi scrinium servitus (no. 56) 


Luscinia veris nuncia 
mutescit inclusa caveae: 

est servitus scrinium animi 
linguamque vinclo praepedit. 


Slavery is a box for the soul 


A nightingale, harbinger of spring, / falls silent when caught in a cage. / 
Slavery is a box for the soul, / it binds and obstructs the tongue. 


Junius has combined two sayings from later Greek literature, which 
both pertain to freedom of speech. He also quotes them in his Adagia 
(nos 709 and 708). In the first distich he paraphrases a proverb from 
Philostratus: ñ dndov £v oixtoxo un det ( A nightingale does not sing 
in a cage’). The related item in Junius’ proverb collection is entitled 
In cavea non canit luscinia. Actually, he had taken it from Joannes 
Alexander Brassicanus' Proverbiorum symmicta. Erasmus himself had 
pillaged this collection, which had appeared in 1529.*! 

The second distich is based on a simile in the treatise On Sublimity 
(attributed to Longinus). Junius paraphrased it in his Adagia, no. 708, 


? The copy, now in the Glasgow University Library, is described by Black, 'Intro- 
duction’. On Tjalling van Sixma (documented as still alive in 1580) see Van der Aa, 
Biographisch woordenboek, vol. 6, p. 221. Numerous copies of Alciato's emblem book 
served as alba amicorum; see K. Porteman, “The Early Reception of Alciato in the 
Netherlands', Emblematica, vol. 4, 1989, pp. 243-255 (246). 

^ Flavius Philostratus, Vitae sophistarum, 1.21 (C.L. Kayser, ed., Heidelberg, 1838, 
p. 29, lines 16-21). 

^ In Adagia, no. 709, Junius silently used the material of Brassicanus, no. 79, enti- 
tled In cavea minus bene canit luscinia. Junius occasionally refers to the philologi- 
cal annotations of scholars such as Pier Vettori (Adagia, no. 284 (= 294), 378, 379, 
478, 801), Ermolao Barbaro (167, 588, 650), Guillaume Budé (105, 426, 661), Joachim 
Camerarius (379, 695), Caelius Rhodiginus (or Lodovico Ricchieri; 379, 403), Giglio 
Giraldi (599), Beatus Rhenanus (792), and Celio Calcagnini (whom he harshly criti- 
cises; 57, 379, 575). On Erasmus’ use of Brassicanus' collection, see ASD II, 4, p. 305, 
note; and ASD II, 8, pp. 13-14. 
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, ^ 62 EMBLEMA LVI. 


MA Animi {crinium feruttus. 





Lufcinia veris nuncia, 
Mutefcit inclufa cauee. 

Eft feruitus {crinium animi, 
Linguam que vinclo prepedit . 


Locu- 





Image5 H. Junius, Emblemata, Antwerp, 1565, no. 56, p. 62: Animi 
scrinium servitus 
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entitled Animae scrinium servitus (‘Slavery is a box [or case] for the 
soul; slavery is like a container in which the soul is enclosed). The 
theme of the Greek passage is the decline of eloquence and its causes. 
Junius quotes with approval Longinus' argument that freedom and 
democracy are prerequisites for a flowering of eloquence, which is 
bound to decay under tyranny, breeding flattery and repression. He 
repeats and expands this argument in his commentary on the emblem 
itself. He then translates the concluding part of Longinus' explanation 
in the following way: 


Just as the low cages in which Pygmies are brought up not only pre- 
vent their growth but also restrict their freedom because of the fastening 
which constricts the mouth, so all slavery, even the most justified, is a 
cage for the soul. 


This statement from Longinus (On Sublimity 44.5) is the subtext of 
the second distich in the emblem's subscriptio. Junius has replaced the 
exotic Pygmies in Longinus' simile with a banal and familiar motif: the 
nightingale which is caught in a cage. 

In calling the nightingale ‘harbinger of spring’, Junius apparently 
had in mind a line from Ovid’s Fasti (2.853), in which a swallow is 
greeted as ‘veris praenuntia’. He may also have thought of a fragment 
from Sappho (quoted in the Suda), who uses the same epithet in ref- 
erence to a nightingale.” It seems that the epithet is the prerogative 
of the swallow in European literature. On the other hand, the night- 
ingale is frequently associated with the swallow, as in the well-known 
myth of Procne and Philomela, who are transformed into birds, and in 
Aesop’s fable of the nightingale and the swallow. Besides, a traditional 
belief has it that the nightingale sings mainly in spring-time.? 


The second emblem which invites discussion is inspired partly by an 
adage from Erasmus, partly by Petrarch’s Rime. It became extremely 
popular. 


? Suidae lexicon, A. Adler, ed., vol. 1, Stuttgart, 1971, 0.651, s.v. &móóv: fipog 
&yyeXoc fiuepógovog &móóv. Relevant passages in Greek literature are listed in D.W. 
Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, Oxford, 1895, s.v. ómóóv and xeAi8óv. See also 
O. Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, Leipzig, 1913, vol. 2, pp. 114-115, and J. Pollard, Birds 
in Greek Life and Myth, Plymouth, 1977, pp. 14, 31, 110, 113-114, 164-166. Junius 
discusses an expression using the swallow as a sign of returning spring in Aristo- 
phanes (Knights 419) in his own Adagia, no. 621, entitled Hirundo aestatem loquitur. 
He refers to Erasmus, Adagia, no. 559, entitled Nova hirundo. 

2 Pollard, Birds in Greek Life, p. 43. 
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Amoris ingenui tormentum (no. 49) 


En ut igneum facis coruscae lumen 

insilit culex protervus ac necat se: 

haud secus suos amans misellus igneis 
persequens crucem invenit suumque funus. 


The torment of honourable love 


See how the reckless moth jumps into the light of the quivering flame 
and kills itself. So too a wretched lover, pursuing his fiery passion, ends 
up in torment and death. 


The structure of the epigram is conventional and in line with Junius' 
account in the dedicatory letter. As in the epigram on the nightingale, 
the first distich gives a pointed description of the pictura, the second 
one contains the moral application. The motif of the moth which, 
attracted to a flame, kills itself, is taken from the Adagia of Erasmus 
(no. 851, entitled Pyraustae interitus), who in turn drew on the Greek 
proverb collection of Zenobios. Junius himself quotes Erasmus' expla- 
nation in his comment on the emblem.^ The culex (gnat, in classical 
Latin) is apparently a moth: Junius closely associates the insect with 
the pyrausta described by Erasmus.” 

Erasmus (following Zenobios) applied the expression ‘a moth's 
death’ to people who provoke their own destruction. Junius’ more 
specific application to a man in love goes back to Petrarch: the theme 
of the emblem - as an insect is attracted by a light or flame, so too a 
lover, attracted to his beloved, is tormented and burnt to death - is 
central in a sonnet for Laura.* At Junius’ own suggestion, a line from a 


^ Junius, Emblemata, p. 140: ‘Culex insectum flammae splendore mire gaudet; 
itaque lucernis advolitat moxque exustis alis concidit atque interit, unde et “pyraustae 
gaudium" et "interitus" in proverbium abiit'. See Erasmus, Adagia, nos 851 and 2208. 
The source of the expression pyraustae interitus is Zenobios 5.79 (whom Erasmus 
refers to as Zenodotus); see S. Radt, ed., Tragicorum Graecorum fragmenta, vol. 3, 
Aeschylus, Góttingen, 1985, no. 288, p. 388. 

5 [n his Nomenclator, however, a polyglottal dictionary first printed in 1567, he 
defines culex as a fly in a general sense (omnis vermiculus alatus) and next gives ver- 
nacular translations which nearly all mean 'gnat' (German muggen, schruwck, Dutch 
muesie, French moucheron, Italian zunzara, Spanish mosquito). He identifies the pyra- 
usta with the perigonos described by Aelian (De natura animalium, 2.2), which is said 
to live in fire; but he fails to give vernacular equivalents for this insect (He also refers 
to it in Animadversa 6.7). 

^s Rime, 141: ‘Come talora al caldo tempo sole / semplicetta farfalla al lume avezza 
/ volar negli occhi altrui per sua vaghezza,/ onde aven ch'ella more, altri si dole: // 
cosí sempre io corro al fatal mio sole / degli occhi onde mi vèn tanta dolcezza / che'l 
fren de la ragion Amor non prezza, / e chi disceme é vinto da chi vóle'. The conceit 
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En vt igneum facis corufce lumen 

Infilit culex proteruus ac necat fe. 

Hand fecus fuos Amans mifellus igneis 

iM Perfequens,erucem inuenit, fuum qne funus. 








D 4 Vxo- 


Image6 H. Junius, Emblemata, Antwerp, 1565, no. 49, p. 55: Amoris 
ingenui tormentum 
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different poem from the Rime (207.79) has been added to the woodcut: 
‘Cosi de ben amar porto tormento' (“Thus I bear the torment of lov- 
ing well). The same poem, a canzone about the wretched lover who is 
consumed by his burning desire, has also inspired the second distich 
of the emblem. 

The motto, Amoris ingenui tormentum ("Ihe torment of honourable 
love’), is based on Petrarch's line just quoted, ‘Cosi de ben amar porto 
tormento’. But why does Junius render ‘ben amar’, as ‘amor ingenuus'? 
There is another subtext at play here: a poem by Horace, in which the 
fire of love is a recurrent metaphor. In it the poet teasingly challenges a 
young friend to reveal whom he is in love with. Whoever she is, Horace 
says, she makes you burn with fire you need not be ashamed of, since 
your love affairs are always with free-born ladies, 'any woman you fall 
for is always well-born’, ‘ingenuoque semper amore peccas' (Carmina 
1.27). After the boy has finally revealed his secret, Horace exclaims: 
"What! that woman? A monster, a real vamp! You deserve a better 
flame’! (digne puer meliore flamma’). It follows that the motto means 
‘the torment of honourable love’, of being in love with a respectable 
woman, that is. One wonders if all of Junius' readers caught the allu- 
sion to Horace; it is not mentioned in his notes on the emblem. Yet 
the allusion is important, in that it adds a comic element to Petrarch's 
line: by drawing attention to Horace's poem, Junius gives a playful, 
frivolous, and ironic turn to Petrarch's lament. 

An enigmatic detail in the emblem picture is the appearance of two 
women on either side of the central image. The point Junius wishes to 
make is that not only adulterous passion but also chaste love, ‘pudicus 
amor, can be fatal. In his notes he recalls that even decent and faithful 
ladies have perished of burning love for their husbands. For example, 
the widow of the legendary hero Capaneus (one of the Seven against 


recurs in Tasso, La Gerusalemme liberata, 4.265-270, where the irresistible Armida 
is the flame: 'Come al lume farfalla, ei si rivolse / a lo splendor de la beltà divina; / e 
rimirar da presso i lumi volse, / che dolcemente atto modesto inchina; / e ne trasse 
gran fiamma, e la raccolse, / come da foco suole esca vicina’. Prior to Petrarch, the 
theme appears in poets of the Duecento (Giacomo da Lentini and Chiaro Davanzati); 
see Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, p. 93. In his dialogue on imprese 
Paolo Giovio (Dialogo, ed. Doglio, p. 40) describes the device of the beautiful Ippolita 
Fioramonda, Marchioness of Scaldasole in Pavia, who would wear a dress ‘di color 
celeste, seminata a farfalle di ricamo d'oro, ma senza motto, volendo dire e avvertire 
gli amanti che non si appressassero molto al suo fuoco, acció che talora non inter- 
venisse loro quel che sempre interviene alla farfalla, la quale per appressarsi all'ardente 
fiamma da se stessa si abbrucia’. 
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Thebes), who threw herself onto his pyre, and Portia, the spouse of 
Brutus (Caesar's assassin), whose death in battle prompted her to kill 
herself by swallowing burning charcoal." He took this bit of informa- 
tion from Valerius Maximus' praise of marital love. The second part of 
Junius' epigram shows traces, in fact, of Valerius' prose, who solemnly 
assures Portia that all generations to come will attend her with due 
admiration for her love and self-sacrifice (4.6.5 “Tuos quoque castissi- 
mos ignes, Porcia...cuncta saecula debita admiratione prosequentur’). 
From Junius' notes it appears that he was as serious as the Roman 
moralist about the sad fate of Portia. 

As we have seen, the epigram and motto are the result of a combi- 
nation of diverse literary ingredients: Erasmus' explanation of a Greek 
adage, a sad theme in Petrarch's Rime, a comic poem by Horace, and a 
serious passage from Valerius Maximus. It is the typically humanistic 
product of an intertextual technique, a playful and ingenious assem- 
blage of motifs, quotations, and reminiscences from various sources. 

We have thus far analyzed Junius' emblem by focusing on the text 
and his notes. As regards the woodcut, it is essentially identical with a 
pictura in Le imprese heroiche et morali (Heraldic and moral devices) 
by the Florentine Gabriello Symeoni. This small collection, which 
was first printed at Lyons in 1559, became a best-seller, specifically in 
combination with either Paolo Giovio's Dialogo dell'imprese or Claude 
Paradin's Les devises heroiques.? One pictura in Symeoni's collection 
is designed for a friend in love (‘per un amico inamorato’). It shows 
a burning candle and a fluttering insect (see Image 7), which Syme- 
oni describes as a moth ( farfalla, pyraustes). The text on the pictura 
reads: “Cosi vivo piacer conduce a morte’ (“Thus lively pleasure leads to 
death’). Symeoni applies the device to a man in love and offers a two- 
fold interpretation in prose. A lover's body, he argues, is dead, because 
his mind, the main part of his soul, abides with the beloved. He follows 
this ‘Platonic notion with an explanation of Christian origin: being 


1 These exempla are taken from, respectively, Hyginus, Fabulae, 243.2 and Valerius 
Maximus' eulogy of marital love, Facta et dicta memorabilia, 4.6 (De amore coniugali), 
5. Valerius is mentioned in Junius' commentary, but Hyginus is not. 

^ The similarity was pointed out by A. Henkel and A. Schóne, Emblemata. Hand- 
buch zur Sinnbildkunst des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1967, p. 910. On 
Symeoni's collection see Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, p. 497; Voet, 
Plantin Press, vol. 4, nos 1949-1951, pp. 1812-1816; Adams, Rawles and Saunders, 
Bibliography, vol. 2, F. 527, pp. 412-413; and L. Bolzoni and B. Allegranti, eds, ‘Con 
parola brieve e con figura’: Libri antichi di imprese e emblemi, Lucca, 2004, no. 18. 
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DEVISES 


Cofi viuo Piacer conduce à morte. 





Cofi viuo piacer conduce à morte , Par 
le Papillon de fon naturel, aimant la clarte du 
fen auquel indiferezemit tt fe consome peut efire 
entendu,celuy qui par trop ju prudentemeni aja 
mer quelque chofe,faquiert deshoneur et dómage. 
Amis 

Image7 G. Symeoni, Les divises ou emblemes heroiques, in: Les devises hero- 


iques, de M. Claude Paradin, du Signeur Gabriel Symeon, et autres Aucteurs, 
Antwerp, 1561, fol. 160*: Cosi vivo Piacer conduce a morte 
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enamoured of another creature, man tends to forget the Creator and to 
incur some scandal or other, as a consequence of which his body and 
soul are bound to perish. This fate, Symeoni observes jestingly, usually 
befalls wealthy fools in love who have lost their heads.” Incidentally, 
the source of the first, Platonic, interpretation is not Plato himself but 
Marsilio Ficino's commentary on the Symposium, who quotes Plato as 
saying that the soul of a lover 'is dead in his own body, but alive in that 
of someone else’ (‘Ille, inquit, amator animus est proprio in corpore 
mortuus, in alieno corpore vivens').? 

From the similarity of Symeoni's pictura and its application it 
appears that it played a major part in the genesis of Junius’ emblem. 
Junius contributed the following changes and additions. He supplied 
an epigram in the manner of Alciato,” and the motto Amoris ingenui 
tormentum. Petrarch's line, the subtext of the motto, was engraved on 
the woodcut (in accordance with his instruction in his notes), taking the 
place of “Cosi vivo piacer conduce a morte’. On his own initiative, 
the artist has depicted the two faithful widows celebrated by Junius. The 
meaning of the emblem is obvious, the only enigmatic detail being 
the two women on the pictura. The reader needs Junius’ notes to iden- 
tify them. 

Lastly, we should consider another factor that may have been active 
in Junius’ mind: the old Dutch proverb een vlieghe die vlocht soe langhe 
om die keerse, datsie daer ten lesten een mael in valt (‘a fly goes on 
fluttering about the candle until it finally falls into it’). 


? Ed. Lyons, 1574, pp. 186-187: ‘Appropriandolo [the meaning of the device] al 
corpo, ei non è dubbio alcuno (secondo Platone) che uno innamorato è morto in 
se stesso, vivendo il suo pensiero (che é la propria vita dell'anima) intorno alla cosa 
amata.... Ma attribuendo moralmente quest'amore all'anima, egli é certissimo che 
mentre che l'huom si deletta intorno a una bellezza corporale...dimenticando bene 
spesso il Creator per la creatura, e cadendo in qualche scandolo, vengono finalmente 
a perdere il corpo e l'anima. Il che accade ordinariamente a certi ricchi sciocchi 
innamorati, che volendo parlar di amore non sanno in qual parte del corpo eglino 
s'habbian la testa’. 

? Ficino, Commentaire sur Le Banquet de Platon, De l'amour. Commentarium in 
Convivium Platonis, De amore, P. Laurens, ed., Paris, 2002, 2.8, p. 43. 

3 The metre in this case is trochaic, 'trochaicum sotadicum trimetrum’, as Junius 
notes in his commentary (p. 140). 

52 See P.J. Harrebomée, Spreekwoordenboek der Nederlandsche taal, 3 vols, Utrecht, 
1856, 1870, vol. 1, p. 370; vol. 3, pp. 241-242; and E.A. Stoett, Nederlandsche Spreek- 
woorden, Spreekwijzen, Uitdrukkingen en Gezegden, Zutphen, 1943, no. 1039, pp. 404- 
405. 
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The emblems discussed bear witness to the impact of adages and 
proverbs. They also exemplify how emblems transcend the narrow con- 
fines of national literatures. In fact, the genesis of scores of emblems 
can only be fully appreciated within the larger context of European 
literature and iconography. 

Junius' play with Italian poetry reveals a familiarity with Petrarch's 
sonnets. Other emblems in his collection are also adorned with verses 
from the Rime: no. 16 ‘Et tutto abbraccio et nulla stringo’ (‘I embrace 
everything, yet I hold nothing’), no. 39 ‘Il mal mi preme, et mi spav- 
enta il peggio’ (‘Evil oppresses me and worse evil frightens me’), no. 40 
‘Ardo dappresso et da longi mi struggo' (“Being near I burn and from 
afar I melt’), and no. 47 ‘De duol mi struggo, et di fuggir mi stanco’? 
(‘I waste away with grief and fleeing wears me out').? Two quotations 
are not taken from Petrarch, to wit no. 20 ‘De questo mi contento et 
meglio spero' (With this I content myself and hope for something 
better’) and no. 28 ‘Basta ch'io vivo’ (‘It suffices that I am alive’). 

Junius’ predilection for Petrarch’s poetry owes something to his 
friendship with his English patron Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. Sur- 
rey is known for having introduced, together with Thomas Wyatt, the 
Petrarchan sonnet into English. During his stay in England (ca. 1543- 
1550) Junius had been physician to Surrey’s father, Duke of Norfolk, 
and tutor to Surrey’s son. 

Junius learned Italian during a sojourn in Italy (1538-1540); after a 
stay in Siena he moved to Bologna, where he was given some employ- 
ment by Count Filippo Pepoli and acquired a doctoral degree in 
philosophy and medicine. With Pepoli’s son Cornelio he frequented 
the house of Andrea Alciato.? His willingness to learn the volgare is 
worthy of note, since his model and predecessor, Erasmus, had never 
bothered to make this effort, despite his stay in Italy (1506-1509).*° 


°° Rime, 134.4, 244.1, 194.14, 209.14. 

* See LM. Veldman, ‘Enkele aanvullende gegevens omtrent de biografie van Had- 
rianus Junius’, Bijdragen en mededelingen betreffende de geschiedenis der Nederlander, 
vol. 89, 1974, pp. 377-378; J.A. van Dorsten, The Radical Arts. First Decade of an 
Elizabethan Renaissance, Leiden, 1970, pp. 131-134. Junius pays hommage to Surrey 
in his Adagia, no. 426. A biography will be found in W.A. Sessions, Henry Howard, 
the Poet Earl of Surrey: a Life, Oxford, 1999. 

5 See below, Appendix 1, p. 258. 

56 See L.-E. Halkin, 'Érasme et les langues', Revue des langues vivantes, vol. 35, 1969, 
pp. 566-579 (575-576); Wesseling, ‘Dutch Proverbs’, p. 98. For Junius, see also C.L. 
Heesakkers, ““Italia optima morum ingeniorumque officina." Die Früchte einer Ita- 
lienreise in den Werken des Hadrianus Junius’, in: F. Forner, C.M. Monti and P.G. 
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Junius’ interest is also apparent from his Nomenclator, a polyglottal 
dictionary (first printed in 1567 at Antwerp). At the beginning he gives 
a list of ‘recent’ authors that he had consulted, among whom he names 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, a number of fifteenth-century humanists 
(Lorenzo Valla, Angelo Poliziano, Ermolao Barbaro) and, surprisingly, 
‘Orlandi auctor’: Ariosto or, less likely, Matteo Maria Boiardo. 


Junius’ contribution to the flood of emblem books proved highly 
successful. His collection was printed seven times in the sixteenth 
century. Beside this, it was translated into Dutch (by Marcus Anto- 
nius Gillis) and French (by Jacques Grévin). These translations went 
through, respectively, two and three editions in the sixteenth century. 
All editions were published by the famous Plantin press." Twenty of 
his emblems, among them the specimens discussed above, were taken 
over and expanded in the first emblem book of an English author to 
appear in print: Geoffrey Whitney's anthology A Choice of Emblemes 
and other Devises (1586), which was published at Leiden, by Francis- 
cus Raphelengius ‘in the house of Christopher Plantyn’.* 

Junius’ emblem about the moth attracted to a flame strongly pro- 
moted the spread and popularity of Petrarch's concetto. It became the 
model for emblems in two later collections, by Heinsius and Gabriel 
Rollenhagen respectively. Daniel Heinsius, active at Leiden University, 
was a philologist and a versatile poet. His collection of love emblems, 
Quaeris quid sit amor?, marked the rise of a popular subgenre, the 
erotic emblem book (1601). His part in this collection was relatively 
modest, in that he supplied poems to a set of engravings prepared by 


Schmidt, eds, Margarita amicorum. Studi di cultura europea per Agostino Sottili, 
Milan, 2005, pp. 469-500 (493-499). 

57 See Voet, Plantin Press, vol. 3, nos. 1476-1487, pp. 1272-1285. 

5 See pp. 101 and 219. On the author and his sources see H. Green, Whitney's 
‘Choice of Emblemes’, A Facsimile Reprint, London, 1866, pp. xxvi-lxxiv and 233-252. 
The beginnings of emblem writing in England are also discussed by R. Freeman, Eng- 
lish Emblem Books, London, 1948, pp. 37-61. A reassessment of Whitney's collection 
is given by J. Manning, “Whitney’s Choice of Emblems: a reassessment’, Renaissance 
Studies, vol. 4, 1990, pp. 155-200. On Junius and Whitney see D. Gordon, ‘“Veritas 
filia temporis.” Hadrianus Junius and Geoffrey Whitney’, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, vol. 3, 1939-1940, pp. 228-240, and on Whitney’s stay at Leiden, 
J.A. van Dorsten, Poets, Patrons, and Professors: Sir Philip Sidney, Daniel Rogers, and 
the Leiden Humanists, Leiden, 1962, pp. 123-127, 131-138. 

5 See LM. Veldman, ‘Love Emblems by Crispijn de Passe the Elder: Rollenhagen's 
‘Emblemata’, 'Cupid's Bow’, ‘Youthful Pleasures’ and Other ‘Charming and Useful’ 
Prints’, in Manning, Porteman and Van Vaeck, eds, Emblem Tradition, pp. 111-156 
(115-116). 
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Jacques de Gheyn. The initiative was due to an anonymous emblem 
lover (liefhebber), who had selected twenty-four pictorial themes from 
Junius’ Emblemata and other collections, as can be gathered from 
Petrus Scriverius' preface to Heinsius' collection of Dutch poetry 
(Nederduytsche poemata, Leiden, 1616). Whereas Junius provided 
instructions for picturae, Heinsius supplied poems to an existing set of 
picturae. In this case, the priority of the pictorial image is evident. 

Several emblems in Quaeris are inspired by or modelled on items 
in Junius' collection. Emblem no. 8 bears the Petrarchan motto 'Cosi 
de ben amar porto tormento’ (Image 8). Heinsius poem, composed in 
the spirit of the Italian poet, reads: 


Den liefelicken schijn van haer twee schoone ooghen 
Die trecken my tot haer wanneer zy sich vertooghen, 
Vertooghen ah eylaes, ick schyne my te zijn 
Verloren als ick ben van d'oorsaeck van mijn pijn. 
By d'oorsaeck van mijn pijn woud’ ick wel altijdt wesen, 
Als ick ben by't verderf, zoo schijn ick te ghenesen. 
Ick vliegh’ rondtom het vier, ick blijf in eenen standt 
Ten zy dat ick my self" vind ganschelick verbrandt. 


The lovely radiance of her two wondrous eyes / draws me to her the 
moment they appear, / appear, alas, it seems to me that I am / lost 
through the source of my torment. /It's near the source of my torment 
that I would love to stay forever. / Next to my doom I seem to recover. 
/ I fly around the fire, I keep the same position, /although I find myself 
completely burnt. 


The poem as a whole is inspired by Petrarch's canzone (Rime 207) 
mentioned above, which contains the line ‘Cosi di ben amar porto 
tormento’ (79).°' The image of the fly or moth is taken from the son- 
net (Rime 141) cited above. The pictura, designed by De Gheyn, is 


® Theocritus a Ganda, Quaeris quid sit amor, s.1., s.a. [but Amsterdam, 1601]; see 
R. Breugelmans, ‘Quaeris quid sit amor?’, Quaerendo, vol. 3, 1973, pp. 281-290; H. de 
La Fontaine Verwey, "Willem. Jansz en de Nederlandse emblematiek, 1: Daniel Hein- 
sius als Nederlands dichter’, in: Id., Uit de wereld van het boek, vol. 3, Amsterdam, 
1979, pp. 97-113; K. Porteman, ‘Introduction’, in P.C. Hooft, C.G. Plemp and R.J. De 
Nerée, Emblemata amatoria. Afbeeldinghen van minne. Emblémes d'amour (Amster- 
dam, 1611), K. Porteman and A. Welkenhuysen, eds, Leiden, 1983, pp. 6-11; Adams, 
Rawles and Saunders, Bibliography, vol. 1, F. 296-317, pp. 564-603; Heinsius' nom de 
plume Theocritus (a Ganda) obviously refers to the Greek bucolic poet, but is also a 
translation of the Hebrew name Daniel, ‘God is my judge’. 

& Compare lines 14-15 ‘Li occhi soavi ond'io soglio aver vita, / de le divine lor alte 
bellezze’, 30-32 'L'anima, poi eh'altrove non à posa, / corre pur a l'angeliche faville; / 
et io, che son di cera, al foco tomo’, and 39-40 ‘et di cid [i.e. her glances] inseme mi 
nutrico et ardo./ Di mia morte mi pasco, et vivo in fiamme’. 
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Image8 D. Heinsius, Quaeris quid sit amor?, Amsterdam, [1601], no. 8: Cosi 
de ben amar porto tormento. 


modelled on that of Junius. A pedestal has taken the place of the table. 
Further, the artist has replaced the faithful spouses on either side of 
the central image by figures that are less recherchées and easier to iden- 
tify: a couple in love and, on the other side, a lonesome lover holding 
a dagger: is he on the verge of killing himself? Around the tondo there 
appears an epigram by (Hugo) Grotius, 


Lumina delectant culices perimuntque petita: 
Sic nobis spes est optima causa mali. 


Moths take pleasure in light, but when they get near they die. / Likewise 
our highest hopes are the cause of pain. 
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In enlarged editions, entitled Emblemata amatoria, Heinsius added 
an epigram in French: 


Credule moucheron, qui aimant ton domage 
Recherche la lueur, qui te doibt consumer. 
Apprends a mes despens, a deuenir plus sage, 
Car le mal qui me tue, n'est que de trop aimer. 


Trustful fly, which from love for your own harm / are looking for the 
light that's bound to consume you, / learn at my expense how to become 
wise, / for the evil that kills me is loving too much. 


Other specimens in Quaeris are also borrowed from Junius. Emblem 4 
with the Petrarchan motto ‘Ardo d'appresso, et da longhi mi struggo' 
(‘Being near I burn, and from afar I melt’, Rime 194.14), which shows a 
burning torch next to a fire, is nearly identical with emblem 40 (Amo- 
ris ignis perpetuus") in Junius. On the pictura of Heinsius emblem, a 
cupid has been added. In a less obvious way, his emblem ‘Il mal mi 
preme et mi spaventa il peggio’ (‘Evil closes in on me and worse evil 
frightens me’, Rime 244.1) is modelled on emblem 39 (‘Malo oppressus, 
deterius formidat") in Junius. A mouse caught between a trap and a cat 
has taken the place of a pigeon in a cage confronted by an eagle. 

Gabriel Rollenhagen, a German friend of Heinsius, compiled a large 
collection, entitled Nucleus emblematum selectissimorum (‘A Kernel 
of choice emblems’), in close collaboration with Crispijn de Passe 
the Elder, who designed and produced the engravings.? Print no. 64 
shows the familiar candle standing on a table, with an insect flying into 
the flame. The motto, ‘Cosi de ben amar porto tormento’, is repeated 
in the subscriptio, in which it is coupled with the following line: ‘Et 
mor'ogn'hor! lieto è, Contento’ (‘And to die at any hour is joyful’). 
Another distich appears underneath: 


€ Emblemata amatoria (fols. 7-8"), following Het ambacht van Cupido, Emblemata 
nova amatoria, Leiden, 1613. 

$ Nucleus emblematum selectissimorum, Cologne and Arnhem, 1611. Rollenhagen 
refers to the engraver in his dedicatory letter to the archbishop of Magdeburg: 'Inveni 
etiam egregium et solertem chalcographum Crispinum Passaeum, qui mihi ultro suam 
operam detulit' (I also found an excellent and skilful engraver, Crispijn de Passe, 
who spontaneously offered me help’. Veldman’s interpretation (in Love emblems, 
p. 117) ‘who moreover has shown his own work to me’ is erroneous). For descrip- 
tions of Rollenhagen’s emblem books see Adams, Rawles and Saunders, Bibliography, 
vol. 2, F. 511-512. 
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Musca velut sequitur flammam ac sese iniicit igni, 
Sic Veneris telis laeta iuventa perit. 


As a fly follows a flame and throws itself into the fire, / so does the cheer- 
ful youth perish by Venus' arrows. 


The Nucleus has another print showing a candle and insect. Its motto is 
Cosi vivo piacer conduce a morte (“Thus lively pleasure leads to death’, 
no. 40). This emblem is modelled, it appears, on that of Symeoni, dis- 
cussed above. There is no table or pedestal. The subscriptio reads: 


Cosi vivo piacer conduce a morte 
O che rio [sic] et acerba sorte. 


Thus lively pleasure leads to death. / O evil and bitter fate. 


A veritable high-society game, emblems were adapted and reprocessed 
time and again, with ever new variations and inventions. This can be 
further illustrated through a unique and richly decorated manuscript, 
the recently discovered song-book of Anna Steyn, a young lady from 
Haarlem (1588-1618), which can be dated to ca. 1611-1612. The 
manuscript, in oblong format, was probably intended as a gift to Steyn. 
It contains love-songs and amorous poems, covering nearly two hun- 
dred pages (some other pages are filled with water-colour drawings). 
The presence of blank leaves may point to the intended use of the 
manuscript as a personal album, allowing Steyn and friends of hers to 
add entries or drawings. It also includes an emblem, whose theme is, 
again, insects flying into a flame (see Image 9). 

It is modelled on Heinsius' emblem discussed above. His love poem 
is reproduced in toto. A striking element is the rebus, which has taken 
the place of the conventional pictura. Here the prototypical combina- 
tion of text and image is blended into an indissoluble unity, since the 


* The Hague, MS Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 79 J 30, fol. 5". See M. Schapelhouman 
and A. Leerintveld, ‘Liedboek van Anna Steyns, Haarlem 1611-1612’, Bulletin van 
de Vereniging Rembrandt, vol. 8:2, 1998, pp. 10-13; A. Leerintveld, ‘Het Liedboek 
van Anna Steyns’, KB Centraal. Huisorgaan van de Koninklijke Bibliotheek, vol. 27:6, 
1998, pp. 4-5. A detailed description (with a wealth of archival data on Anna's fam- 
ily) is found in I. and P. van Thiel, 'Anna Steyn en de schrijvers en tekenaars in haar 
liedboek’, Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum, vol. 51, 2003, pp. 37-63. 

5 On the use of rebus by Netherlandish rhetoricians see F.C. van Boheemen and 
T.CJ. van der Heyden, ‘Rebustaal op Hollandse rederijkersblazoenen', De zeventiende 
eeuw, vol. 15, 1999, pp. 131-140; J. van Dorsten and A. Hamilton, "Two Puzzling 
Pages in Ortelius’ Album Amicorum’, in: C.C. Barfoot, ed., Times and Tide. Writings 
offered to A.G.H. Bachrach, Leiden, 1980, pp. 43-53. 
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pictorial part is integrated into the epigram: poetry and pictura in one. 
A novel feature in the emblem genre, the rebus ensures the intriguing 
character which Sambucus and Junius required. Decoded, it reads: 


Dus [vlieghen] wij [int vyer] door lieffden groot 
Wy soucken [sol-aes] wy vinden de [doot] 


Thus we [fly into the fire] for love so great. / While seeking [sol-ace], we 
encounter [Death]. 


The musical note depicted stands for ‘sol’, the die, for ‘aes’ (ace). 
‘Solaes’ means *pleasure'.56 This pictogram was well known in literary 
circles of Haarlem: it was a standard part of a rebus-motto on the coat 
of arms of the local Chamber of Rhetoric De Wijngaertrancken (1600). 
The famous Haarlem painter Maarten van Heemskerk had designed 
the arms in 1550.7 We can safely assume that Anna Steyn had no 
trouble to understand the rebus offered to her. The emblem bears a 
signature, perhaps ‘CvB’ (C. van Beresteyn?).® 

We have followed the transformations of Junius’ emblem (based on 
an adage discussed by Erasmus and inspired by an impresa of Syme- 
oni and a concetto from Petrarch) in subsequent printed collections 
(Whitney, Heinsius, Rollenhagen) and, finally, in the song-book of 
Anna Steyn. Clearly, it scored a hit. Its success was probably due to the 
pervasive vogue of Petrarchism which informed love poetry in Europe 
well into the seventeenth century.” 

Petrarchism played no role in another remarkable instance of 
Junius’ influence: a poem in Russian, composed in Moscow by the 
court poet Simeon Polockij (1628-1680), a writer of occasional and 
religious poetry. He possessed a number of emblem books, including 
those of Junius and Joachim Camerarius. His two collections of poetry 
have remained in manuscript form. One poem is adapted from Junius’ 


5€ [ am grateful to Ad Leerintveld, Curator in the Royal Library, The Hague, for 
information kindly given. 

$ LM. Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism in the Sixteenth 
Century, Amsterdam, 1977, pp. 124-128; Id. and G. Luijten, eds, The New Hollstein 
Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts, 1450-1700. Maarten van 
Heemsherck, vol. 2, Roosendaal, 1994, p. 246. A slightly different version of the rebus- 
motto appears on fol. 37" of Steyn’s songbook: “Wij [rapen] geneuchten [deur] der 
[druiven] Soeticheyt’ (‘We gather pleasure through the grapes’ sweetness’). 

$^ On the family Van Beresteyn see Van Thiel, Anna Steyn, pp. 39, 43-47. In 1618 
Steyn married Paulus van Beresteyn. 

®© See L. Forster, The Icy Fire. Five Studies in European Petrarchism, Cambridge, 
1969. 
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emblem on the moth and the flame. Polockij has given it a spiritual 
turn: his theme is not the doom of erotic desire, but that of religious 
zeal. The moral drawn by him is: people who overboldly pursue knowl- 
edge of God are bound to perish through their own hubris.” 


Pursuing our leitmotif any further lies outside the scope of this essay. 
It would eventually lead us to Goethe and, bien etonnée, Marlene 
Dietrich - strange bedfellows! Goethe’s Selige Sehnsucht in West- 
östlicher Divan has a couplet which addresses a butterfly in the fol- 
lowing way:”! 


Keine Ferne macht dich schwierig, 
Kommst geflogen und gebannt, 
Und zuletzt, des Lichts begierig, 
Bist du Schmetterling verbrannt. 


No distance is too hard for you to overcome, / you come flying, capti- 
vated, / and in the end, craving the light, / you, butterfly, get burnt. 


One of Marlene Dietrich’s greatest songs is Ich bin van Kopf bis Fuss 
auf Liebe eingestellt." A femme fatale, she compares herself with a 
blazing fire: 


Manner umschwirmen mich 
wie Motten um das Licht, 
und wenn sie verbrennen... 
ja dafür kann ich nicht. 


Men swarm around me / like moths around the light, / and if they get 
burnt... / why, I can't help it. 


There is good reason to take a second look at Anna Steyn's songbook, 
since it holds another surprise for lovers of emblems (Image 10). 


” Vertograd mnogocvetnyj, fol. 574', quoted by J.B. Bedaux, Simeon-Z. Embleem 
en emblematisch gedicht in het werk van Simeon Polockij’, Kunstlicht, vol. 5, 1981, 
pp. 26-31, p. 27; see also A. Hippisley, “Ihe Emblem in the Writings of Simeon 
Polockij’, The Slavic and East European Journal, vol. 15, 1971, pp. 167-183. I wish to 
thank Ania Dalecki for information kindly given. 

7 See W.S. Heckscher, Art and Literature. Studies in Relationship, E. Verheyen, 
ed., Baden-Baden, 1985, pp. 118-120; and F. Munich, ‘Vom Feuertod der Mücke. 
Eine Untersuchung über die Verbreitung eines lyrischen Bildes, vornehmlich in der 
deutschen Dichtung, in: O. Krenig and O. Scheinberger, eds, Lebendige Tradition. 
400 Jahre humanistisches Gymnasium in Würzburg. Festschrift zur 400 Jahrfeier des 
Wirsberg-Gymnasiums und zum 75jührigen Bestehen des Riemenschneider-Gymnasiums, 
Münsterschwarzach, 1961, pp. 243-284 (not seen by me; I owe this reference to 
Stephan Busch). 

” The text was written by Friedrich Hollander for the film Der blaue Engel. 
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The unadorned pictura shows a mouse in terror; the motto reads ‘Il 
mal mi preme, et mi spaventa il pegio’ (Evil oppresses me and a worse 
evil frightens me’). It is derived from Heinsius emblem mentioned 
above, which in turn is based on Junius’ emblem ‘Malo oppressus 
deterius formidat" (‘Oppressed by evil he fears a worse one’, no. 39). 
The poem reads: 


Princes die dick met my tvyer hebt gesmaeckt 
Daer ick in stick. Als ghy my hebt geraeckt 
Met u gesicht 

Waer in tvyer werckt altyt 

O Venus Nicht 

Maeckt my dit vyer eens quyt. 


O Lady, who often tasted with me the fire / in which I choke, if thou hast 
struck me / with thine eyes / in which the fire always works, / O maiden 
of Venus, / release me from this fire. 


At least in the Netherlands, Junius acquired the status of an authority 
in the field of emblematics, as the third in line after Alciato and Sam- 
bucus.” Forty years after his death, Cornelis Plemp sought to enhance 
the importance of his own Emblemata by carping at those of Junius.” 
In the preface, addressed to Pieter Cornelisz. Hooft, he argues for a 
longer, spicier, and satiric subscriptio: 


Fas emblematibus multos subscribere versus, 
fas quoque, quos non fert Iunius ipse, sales. 
Iunius haud scripsit, sed pingi emblemata iussit, 

vix super his ausus pauca poeta loqui. 


It is appropriate to include many lines in emblems, / and proper to make 
witty remarks, which Junius himself did not tolerate. / Junius did not 
compose emblems, but gave instructions for pictures. / He hardly dared 
to write a few lines himself. 


The question is what Plemp meant by sales. It is true that the emblems 
of Junius ipse do not contain jokes or pungent remarks, let alone refer- 
ences to controversial issues. But then, neither did those of Sambucus.” 


73 See K. Porteman, ‘Emblem Theory and Cultural Specificity’, in P.M. Daly and 
J. Manning, eds, Aspects of Renaissance and Baroque Symbol Theory 1500-1700, New 
York, 1999, pp. 3-12 (7-8). 

^ C.G. Plempius, Emblemata quinquaginta, in: Id., Amsterodamum monogram- 
mon - Quisquiliae - Emblemata quinquaginta, Amsterdam, 1616. 

75 On the harmless little witticisms in Sambucus’ collection sec A. Visser, ‘Ridi- 
cula Ambitio: the Social Function of Humour in the Emblems of Joannes Sambucus’, 
Humanistica Lovaniensia, vol. 53, 2004, pp. 199-207. 
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In search of patronage, both men refrained from making risky remarks. 
Incidentally, in the third line Plemp probably refers to Junius' notes, 
which make up the second part of his emblem book. 

Plemp's own poems range from four to thirty-two lines in length. 
Even more remarkably, his emblems bear no titles or mottoes. He pre- 
ferred, it appears, a two-part structure. 


JUNIUS’ SUPPLEMENT TO THE ADAGIA OF ERASMUS 


Junius' supplement to Erasmus' Adagia, entitled Adagiorum centuriae 
VIII cum dimidia, has received no attention at all in modern times, 
because it has remained in the shadow of its more prominent and far 
more impressive model. Junius himself realised that Erasmus outshone 
the scholars of his own and those of Junius’ generation." He published 
his collection in 1558 at Basle with Froben, Erasmus' favourite pub- 
lisher, who had by then already brought out the Adagia thirteen times 
and was to print it again in 1559. Junius’ work was never reprinted 
separately, but from 1571 onwards it went through many editions in 
combination with Erasmus monumental collection and with other, 
much smaller ones. 

In his preface Junius goes into the purpose of his work. It is a sup- 
plement to the magnificent collection of the great Erasmus, in which, 
however, numerous proverbs were missing - which is only natural 
considering the large number of classical authors that still emerge dai- 
ly." (In this justification of his predecessor, Junius refers to the flood 
of ancient texts that were being printed.) Reading proverbs, he goes 
on, helps us to understand obscure passages in classical texts. More- 
over, one can employ them for stylistic adornment. Erasmus had used 
both considerations in his own introduction on adages. 


76 Junius, Batavia. In qua praeter gentis et insulae antiquitatem, originem...aliaque 
ad eam historiam pertinentia, declaratur quae fuerit vetus Batavia...quae item gen- 
uina inclytae Francorum nationis fuerit sedes, Leiden, 1588, p. 234: ‘Ille [Erasmus] 
fulgore suae claritatis caeteris propemodum tenebras obduxit’. 

” Erasmus himself realised that even his ever-expanding Chiliades would not 
encompass all the proverbs transmitted by the ancients: his work would always be 
open to additions and corrections, ‘praesertim vetustis autoribus qui hactenus delitu- 
erunt in lucem emergentibus’. It is this consideration which Junius echoes. Erasmus 
reiterates it in the prefaces to the successive editions of his collection; see Epistolae, 
no. 269 (1513), p. 522, lines 20-22; no. 1659 (1526), p. 248, lines 32-35; no. 2773 
(1533), beginning. 
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The supplement comprises 840 items, the bulk of which derives 
from Greek literature; only a tenth (ca. 85) is taken from Latin authors. 
He not only supplies hundreds of proverbial sayings that had been 
overlooked by Erasmus: he also corrects the master's explanations of 
seven adages."* 

Apart from a difference in size, there is one point on which his work 
differs from Erasmus' collection. After explaining an adage, Erasmus 
frequently indulges in observations on contemporary matters and 
issues. More than once he exposes abuses in social, political, and reli- 
gious life. In doing so, he expanded his discussion of several adages 
into real essays. Prominent examples are Sileni Alcibiadis, Scarabeus 
aquilam quaerit, and Dulce bellum inexpertis. By contrast, Junius rarely 
brings up matters of his own day. Admittedly, he too is concerned 
with the moral usefulness of proverbs and frequently gives examples of 
how to apply them, but he confines himself to brief and unspecific sug- 
gestions. For example, the expression ‘Dorice incedere’ (‘to go about 
dressed in the Doric fashion; the girls of Sparta used to dress scantily, 
Adagia, no. 47) can be aptly applied to frivolous and unchaste girls. 

An exception is the lengthy digression on Junius' late friend and 
patron Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. In the last months of the reign 
of Henry VIII, Surrey had fallen into disgrace, been tried on charges 
of treason and executed (1547). In the Adagia (no. 426) Junius defends 
his unfortunate friend (a bit late, one might say), insisting at length on 
his innocence and loyalty. 

The digressions on contemporary matters, which have formed such 
an attractive feature of Erasmus' Adagia up to the present day and 
contributed to its success (three larger political essays were also pub- 
lished separately),? never became a standard element of proverb col- 
lections. In this respect his work is unique. 


7? See Adagia, no. 90 (entitled Gavia in stagnis), no. 124 (Cilicica insolentia), no. 
140 (Embarus es), no. 248 (Cyclopica vita), no. 462 (Ter sex iacit), no. 483 (Mandrabuli 
in morem), and no. 557 (Patroclum sub specie; the unnamed commentator at the end 
is Erasmus). 

” By Froben at Basle; see F. Vander Haeghen and M.T. Lenger, Bibliotheca Belgica. 
Bibliographie Générale des Pays-Bas, vol. 2, Brussels, 1979, E. 259 and 212, pp. 377 
and 362. See also Erasmo da Rotterdam, Adagia. Sei saggi politici in forma di proverbi, 
S. Seidel Menchi, ed., Torino, 1980. 
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THE UNCONTROVERSIAL NATURE OF JUNIUS' SUPPLEMENT 


Erasmus himself, while living in an age of relative freedom, remarked 
that it is unsafe to bring up political matters such as the territorial 
claims of monarchs.® Junius, on the other hand, who published his 
Adagia after the accession of Philip II and during the Council of Trent, 
had to reckon with a steadily increasing repression. This explains to 
some extent his reticence on controversial issues. He remains silent on 
contemporary society and politics even when a given adage involves 
such questions as freedom of speech and repression. Only sporadically 
does he refer to issues with religious or moral implications. The pas- 
sages concerned are the following. 


1. The verb exorbitare (deviate), he observes, can be applied in a meta- 
phorical sense to those who reject a true and established belief and scorn 
conceptions shared by all scholars. He exemplifies this by reference to 
the theory of the earth's revolution around the sun, ‘which once was 
proposed by Cleanthes of Samos, and recently by Copernicus, against 
the consensus of all astronomers'.*' Indeed, Copernicus’ revolution- 
ary theory, as launched in 1543, found scant approval before the end 
of the century. Even Philip Melanchthon, the Lutheran humanist and 
educational reformer, discarded it as absurd and unchristian. From 
Junius' remark it appears that he, too, considered it an aberration of 
an individual mind. 

It may seem odd that Junius should name Cleanthes of Samos as 
the ancient author of the theory of the rotation of the earth. This erro- 
neous attribution to Cleanthes - its real author being Aristarchus of 
Samos - proves that the source underlying his information was Plu- 
tarch's The Face on the Moon. We even know the edition that Junius 


8^ “Scio non esse mei similium de principum negociis audacius disputare, quod, ut 
tutum sit, prolixius tamen est quam ut huic loco conveniat (Adagia, no. 3001, entitled 
Dulce bellum inexpertis, ASD II, 7, p. 36, lines 713-715). 

*! Junius, Adagia, no. 389, entitled Amphaxonein: ‘Dicetur...de iis qui a vulgata 
veraque opinione recedunt et longo usu receptam a doctis sententiam fastidiunt, quo- 
modo Cleanthes Samius olim et nuper Copernicus coelum stare sedemque telluris 
circumrotari asseverarunt praeter astronomorum omnium consensum’. 

2 In his Initia doctrinae physicae, Wittenberg, 1550 (first edition: 1549), vol. 1, fols. 
39-40, Melanchthon puts forward biblical evidence against the Copernican theory. 
On the reception of this theory see T.S. Kuhn, The Copernican Revolution: Planetary 
Astronomy in the Development of Western Thought, 4th edition, Cambridge, 1971, 
pp. 185-228; B. Bilinski, Il pitagorismo di Niccolo Copernico, Wroclaw, 1977, pp. 74-93. 
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used, for a copy of the Moralia with his own annotations has been 
preserved.? In this 1542 edition he read: 


Aristarchus thought that the Greeks should bring an action for impiety 
against Cleanthes the Samian on the grounds that he attempted to save 
phenomena by assuming that the heaven is at rest while the earth is 
revolving along the ecliptic and at the same time is rotating about its 
own axis.*! 


In the margin Junius wrote accordingly: 'Aristarchus summoned 
Cleanthes before court for impiety on the grounds that in his view the 
heaven is at rest, while the earth is revolving' (Aristarchus Cleanthen 
impietatis arcessivit, quod coelum stabile, terram volutari censuerit"). 

Modern editors of Plutarch's treatise have long realised that the text 
of the beginning of this passage, as transmitted by the extant man- 
uscripts and early editions, is corrupt, to the effect that the subject 
(Cleanthes) and the object (Aristarchus) have been interchanged. In 
fact, the author of the theory of the motion of the earth was Aristarchus 
the Samian, and it was Cleanthes who accused him. In short, Junius' 
mistake is due to a corruption in his source text. 

Incidentally, Copernicus does not use The Face on the Moon in 
his De revolutionibus orbium coelestium. When naming those of his 
predecessors who supported the motion of the earth, above all the 
Pythagorean philosopher Philolaos, he quotes from (pseudo-)Plutar- 
ch's De placitis philosophorum (3.13, cited in the preface to the Pope). 
He did once briefly mention Aristarchus as a supporter of the mobility 
of the earth, but suppressed the reference for unclear reasons.* 


$ This copy of Plutarch's Moralia opuscula, Basle, 1542, which is now in the 
Amsterdam University Library (shelfmark Hs. III *B 2), contains numerous margi- 
nalia, which are in the hand of Junius, as can be demonstrated by comparison with 
the handwriting of the notes in a copy of Plutarch's Parallela, Basle, 1533, preserved 
in the same library (shelfmark Hs. III *B 1). This copy surely belonged to Junius, 
who entered on the titlepage his note of ownership: ‘Sum Hadriani Junii Hornani 
Medici’. 

** Ibid., p. 780 (in modern editions of the Moralia: 923 A): Aptotapyog deco deiv 
KAeávOn tov Zámov &oéfevxc npokoAeic0ot tods “EAAnvas, óc kwobvto tod xócptou 
thv &oO0tav. Sti avdpeva oóGew vip éxeipüito uévew tòv obpavov bnotiK£uevoc. 
&&eAtvteoQOot 68 Kate AoEod xÓxAov thv yiv, Go Kai nepi Tov atig ovo: Sıvovuévnv. 
Junius underlined this passage in his copy. In the margin, he corrected éoOíav to 
éotiav. Modern editors read Apiotapyov and KAeó&vOnc; see the notes in the edition 
by H. Cherniss, London, 1957, ad locum. 

3 See T. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos. The Ancient Copernicus, New York, 1981 
(first edition: Oxford, 1913), p. 301; T.W. Africa, ‘Copernicus’ Relation to Aristarchus 
and Pythagoras’, Isis, vol. 52, 1961, pp. 403-409. 
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2. As do all humanists, Junius censures the Scholastic philosophers 
and theologians for involving themselves in quiddities and for using 
a debased Latin jargon. An expression on humbug has inspired the 
following sneer: "Practitioners of the liberal arts that are addicted to 
the darkness of Tartaretus and his predecessor Peter of Spain are bent 
on splitting hairs and wasting time on trifles’.*° The Scotist theologian 
and philosopher Pierre Tartaret (d. 1522), who was active at Paris, 
published expositions of the logic of Aristotle and of Peter of Spain 
(Expositio in Summulas Petri Hispani), as well as of natural philoso- 
phy, metaphysics and ethics, which maintained their popularity from 
the 1490s until well into the seventeenth century." The expression 
‘pigs’ music’ (‘suilla harmonia"), says Junius, aptly applies to the bar- 
baric Latin of the Sorbonne professors. He would know, since he had 
spent a few years in Paris, between his stay in Italy and his arrival in 
England. 


3. Discussing the expression ‘sceptical doubt’ (‘Pyrrhonia haesitatio’, 
Adagia 559), Junius blames a ‘man of great repute’ for having avoided 
in every possible way taking a position in a recent religious dispute. 
No further details are given. Another adage, ‘Fures ipsi accusant’ (“The 
thieves themselves bring charges’, no. 612) prompts him to censure 
certain ‘peevish’ persons who never go to church, for shouting “There 
are no preachers nowadays !*” 


4. Junius ridicules officials of the episcopal see of Utrecht for their 
absurdly rigid observance of traditional regulations. He recounts at 


8° *Adagium est quo uti licet in eos qui in meris et ineptissimis nugis occupan- 
tur, quales sunt artistae Petri Hispani Tartaretique tenebris addicti' (Adagia, no. 468, 
entitled Tricas conduplicare Tellenas). 

37 Contemporaries of Erasmus, vol. 3, pp. 310-311; C.B. Schmitt et al., eds, The 
Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cambridge, 1988, pp. 794-795, 837. 
On Peter of Spain (d. 1277) see the introduction by L.M. de Rijk, to his edition of the 
Tractatus or Summule logicales, Assen, 1972. On the decline of medieval logic from 
about 1530 and the changes in the teaching of logic brought about by humanism, see 
N. Kretzmann et al., eds, The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy. From 
the Rediscovery of Aristotle to the Disintegration of Scholasticism, 1100-1600, 2nd edi- 
tion, Cambridge, 1984, pp. 787-807. 

55 ‘de ineptis et obstreperis...ac molesto barbaroque sermone obgrunnientibus, 
cuiusmodi est odiosa Sorbonistarum et qui ab artibus nomen usurpant natio' (Adagia, 
no. 529, entitled Suilla harmonia). 

® “Tales sunt morosi quidam qui clamitant non esse concionatores verbi, quum 
nusquam ipsi pedem domo efferant quo sacris concionibus intersint [‘intersunt’ in 
the cited edition]. 
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some length the treatment meted out to Jacob Teyng or Ceratinus, like 
Junius a native of Hoorn, when he as an aspiring priest was tested by 
an Episcopal examining board at Utrecht. Someone asked Ceratinus, 
‘the most learned man in Louvain’, a banal question about a rule of 
Latin grammar, which the candidate failed to answer. He was immedi- 
ately shown the door of the solemn chamber. It was only through the 
intervention of a prestigious Louvain professor, perhaps Rodolphus 
Goclenius, that he was recalled and in the end ordained.?? 

Ceratinus (d. 1530) was indeed a learned humanist. An expert in 
Greek, he easily outshone Rutgerus Rescius, the admittedly medio- 
cre professor of Greek at the Louvain Collegium Trilingue, whom he 
tutored for some time. He was appointed to Leipzig University in 1525 
on the recommendation of Erasmus, but gave up his prestigious posi- 
tion for obscure reasons in the same year, to go and teach in the Colle- 
gium at Tournai. The incident recorded by Junius must have occurred 
shortly before the beginning of 1527, when Ceratinus' ordination as a 
priest was put into effect.?! 


5. An expression on a parvenu reminds Junius of Jules the Ligurian, 
alias pope Julius II (d. 1513), who allegedly owed his ecclesiastical 
career to the nepotism of pope Sixtus and who had once been a sailor.” 
Junius certainly took this bit of information from the Julius Excluded 
from Heaven, a notorious satire which is commonly attributed to 
Erasmus.? 


? Adagia, no. 404, entitled Isthic vellus non carpitur. 

°l See Contemporaries of Erasmus, vol. 1, pp. 288-289; H. De Vocht, History of the 
Foundation and the Rise of the Collegium Trilingue Lovaniense, 1517-1550, vol. 2, 
Louvain, 1953, pp. 323-330. Junius also praises Teyng, who called himself Ceratinus 
(a Graecism) after his birth-place Hoorn, in his Batavia, p. 235. 

? Adagia, no. 543, entitled A scapha in triumphalem quadrigam: ‘quemadmodum 
Iulius Ligur post sedentariam operam in ducendo scalmo diu navatam, Sixti pontifi- 
cis beneficio insignibus ecclesiasticorum honorum ornatus, tandem ad pontificatum 
maximum emersit. 

55 See Iulius exclusus e coelis, in W.K. Ferguson, ed., Erasmi opuscula, The Hague, 
1933, p. 71, lines 148-153. The question of Erasmus' authorship is discussed by 
M. Heath in the introduction to his translation, in Collected Works of Erasmus, vol. 27: 
A.H.T. Levi, ed., Literary and Educational Writings 5, Toronto, Buffalo and London, 
1986, pp. 156-160. Bibliographical references also appear in F. Heinimann's note 
to Erasmus, Adagia, no. 2386, entitled A remo ad tribunal, ASD II, 5, p. 283, lines 
981-987. On the rumours concerning the origins of Julius II see the note by S. Seidel 
Menchi to Adagia, no. 2201, entitled Sileni Alcibiadis, ibid., p. 187, lines 561-562. 
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These then are all the references to controversial matters that occur 
in Junius' Adagia. His reticence cannot be accounted for sufficiently 
in terms of the intentions that guided him in composing his collec- 
tion. Certainly, his purpose is to elucidate obscure passages in ancient 
literature and to provide his readers with the means for stylistic 
embellishment, but he does occasionally touch on contemporary and 
controversial issues, as we have seen. Whether it was fear of getting 
into trouble with secular and ecclesiastical authorities, or rather a 
conciliatory attitude that held him back from voicing his opinion in 
political and religious matters, we will probably never know.” One 
can only establish that he sympathised with the Dutch Revolt against 
Spain: he sided with the William the Silent, Prince of Orange, to whom 
he was physician in 1574 and to whom he dedicated his last work, 
Batavia.” He celebrated in verse the relief of Leiden and its recently 
founded university, together with its first curator, Janus Dousa.” It has 
been suggested that he sympathised with the Family of Love, on the 
grounds of his contacts with members of this sect.” In his writings, 
however, I do not discern any element that could point to heterodox 
tendencies. All we know is that he hated the Anabaptist leader David 
Joris, against whom he wrote, after Joris’ death, a scathing satire. He 
also produced a large amount of devotional poetry, part of which 
lies hidden in a miscellaneous manuscript, now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale.” Its contents support his claim of orthodoxy, expressed in 
a letter to Cardinal Granvelle, Antoine Perrenot.'” 


% See also D. van Miert, "Ihe Religious Beliefs of Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575), 
in: R. Schnur, ed., Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Cantabrigiensis: Proceedings of the Elev- 
enth International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, Cambridge 2000, Tempe, Arizona, 
2003, pp. 583-594. 

^5 See his letters to Jacob Muys ab Holy in H. Junius, Epistolae, quibus accedit ejus- 
dem vita et oratio de artium liberalium dignitate. Nunquam antea edita, Dordrecht, 
1652, pp. 486-490. 

% See his letter to Nicolaus Vorstius, April 1575, ibid., pp. 490-492 and those to 
Jacob Muys ab Holy, pp. 493-497; and Iani Douzae Nova Poemata. Item Hadriani 
Iunii Carminum Lugdunensium sylva, Leiden, 1575. 

?' See Van Dorsten, Radical Arts, p. 134. The author also refers to the surpris- 
ing inconsistency of Junius’ dedications: he honoured Philip IL, but (in other works) 
even Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth. I am inclined to see in Junius' continuous 
search for patronage the explanation for this inconsistency. On the Family of Love see 
A. Hamilton, The Family of Love, Cambridge, 1981. 

° See Wesseling, “David Joris’ Son of God’. 

? Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS Dupuy 951, fols. 195-304; see 
L. Dorez, Catalogue de la Collection Dupuy, 2 vols, Paris, 1899, vol. 2, pp. 678-685, 
and P.O. Kristeller, Iter Italicum, vol. 3, London, 1983, p. 327a. 

100 Junius, Epistolae, pp. 469-471. 
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APPENDIX I: JUNIUS' STAY IN ITALY 


Junius had a familiarity with Italian poetry, as we have seen. He became 
proficient in Italian during his stay in that country (see Epistolae, pp. 27, 
158). He sojourned in Siena in 1538, as a tutor to the young Ulrich 
Fugger, and visited the Terme di Caldana near Venturina (Epistolae, 
pp. 278, 342-343; the Matheus Curtius mentioned there is Matteo 
Corti, who taught medicine at Bologna University from 1538). From 
May 1539 he was living in the household of the Bolognese Count Fil- 
ippo Pepoli, who had given him employment.'?' Cornelio Pepoli, with 
whom he frequented the house of Andrea Alciato (Epistolae, p. 98) 
was, like Giovanni, one of Filippo's numerous sons. In February 
1540 Junius acquired the doctoral degree in philosophy and medicine. 
As early as January 1540 he expressed his desire to leave for France; he 
arrived in Paris in the same year (Epistolae, pp. 26, 96). 

He had also visited Venice (Epistolae, p. 140) and Rome, where he 
met Bishop (later Cardinal) Otto Truchsess von Waldburg ("cardinalis 
Augustanus’, Epistolae, p. 289).'^* 


APPENDIX II: JUNIUS EMBLEM AMORIS INGENUI TORMENTUM IN 
THE EARLY TRANSLATIONS 


In the Dutch translation of the Emblems, by Marcus Antonius Gillis," 
published by Plantin in 1567, the epigram reads: 


101 H, Junius, Epistolae selectae, nunc primum editae, P. Scheltema, ed., Amsterdam 
and Leipzig, 1839, p. 19: Epistolae, p. 25; Adagia, no. 805. 

102 On the Pepoli family I consulted the pedigree in Bologna, Biblioteca Comunale, 
MS B698/2, no. 95; G. Guidicini, Cose notabili della cita di Bologna etc., Bologna, 
1868, vol. 1, p. 308; L. Frati, Opere della bibliografia bolognese che si conservano nella 
Biblioteca Comunale di Bologna, Bologna, 1889, vol. 2, p. 1302: and P. Guidotti, ‘Il 
drammatico processo al conte Giovanni Pepoli (1585)’, I] Carrobbio, vol. 12, 1986, 
pp. 203-215. 

103 G. Bronzino, Notitia doctorum sive catalogus doctorum qui in collegiis philoso- 
phiae et medicinae Bononiae laureati fuerunt ab anno 1480 usque ad annum 1800, 
Milano, 1962, p. 30. 

104 See C. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica Medii aevi, vol. 3, Münster, 1923, p. 29. 

15 Emblemata Adriani Junii medici. Ouergheset in Nederlantsche tale deur M.AG., 
Antwerp, 1567. The translator was Marcus Antonius Gillis van Diest; see M. Rooses, 
introduction to the reprint of Junius’ Emblemata, Antwerp, 1902, pp. 6-7, and Voet, 
Plantin Press, vol. 3, no. 1482, pp. 1281-1282. 
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Het torment der oprechter liefden 


Siet hoe dees vlieghe haer selven brenghet ter doot, 
vlieghende in een brandende keerse sonder mijen: 
alsoo en vint een arm vrijer, die sijn liefde bloot 
altijt navolcht, niet dan druck en lijen. 


The torment of true love 


See how this fly brings about its own death, / flying into a burning candle 
without delay: / so too a poor lover, who constantly pursues his passion, / 
finds only distress and torment. 


Jacques Grévin's translation, entitled Les emblesmes du S. Adrian le 
Jeune... Faicts Francois, et sommairement expliquez (Antwerp, Plantin, 
1570), has brief commentaries at the end of the volume. 


Tourment de franc amour (no. 49) 


Voyez comment à la chandelle 

Le Mouscheron brusle son aesle, 
Et en la fin se faict mourir: 

Ainsi par une flamme ardante 
L'Amant se brusle et se tourmente, 
Pensant apres son feu couurir. [sic] 


commentary reads (pp. 76-77): 


Comparaison des amoureux avecque les moucherons qui vollent à 
l'entour de la chandelle, et en la fin se bruslent: Car plus un amant 
approche de sa maistresse et plus il se consume, comme la mouche. La 
diuise est: Pour bien aymer ie porte un pareil tourment. Ceste comparai- 
son est bien exprimee en ces vers Francois: 


Ainsi qu'un papillon vollant 

De nuict autour d'une chandelle, 
De son plein gré se va bruslant 
Lors qu'il approche de son aesle: 
Ainsi, malheureux que ie suis! 
Euiter mon mal ie ne puis: 

Et bien que tel ie me cognoisse 
Heureux pourtant ie me confesse. 
Ce pauure animant non content 
D'essayer la vertu premiere 

De la clarté ou il pretend, 

Se brusle approchant la lumiere: 
Ainsi non content de vous voir 
le desire de plus savoir, 

Et vous connaissant dauantage 
le trebusche dedans l'orage. 


EMBLEMATIC AUTHORIZATION - LUSUS EMBLEMATUM: 
THE FUNCTION OF JUNIUS' EMBLEM COMMENTARY 
AND EARLY COMMENTARIES ON ALCIATO'S 
EMBLEMATUM LIBELLUS 


Karl Enenkel! 


JUNIUS' EMBLEMATA 


Hadrianus Junius was one of the most creative and influential 
sixteenth-century pioneers of Neo-Latin emblematics? His emblem 
book of 1565 (Emblemata) is a true masterpiece, with regard to both 
form and content: the epigrams themselves, their woodcut illustra- 
tions, and the harmonious layout of the booklet as a whole. In the epi- 
grams, Junius presents himself as a master of Latin verse, by his usage 
of a spectacular variety of metres,’ his ingenious inventio, his sensible 
elocutio, and the extremely disciplined, economical and concise way 
in which he construed his poems. In marked difference with the early 
editions of Andrea Alciato's Emblematum libellus (1531), Junius' pic- 
turae were made by very skilful craftsmen, such as Geoffrey Ballain 
(designs) and Gerard Jansen van Kampen (woodcuts).* The fact that a 
separate page is reserved for each emblem, always organised according 
to the same formula (one motto, one illustration, one epigram), and 
that each epigram consists of exactly four verses, makes an extraor- 
dinarily consistent impression. Moreover, Junius emblem book was 
extremely successful in terms of copies, print runs, and distribution. 


! For the correction of the English I want to thank Gary Vos. 

? On the Neo-Latin pioneers of emblematics cf. K.A.E. Enenkel and A.S.Q. Vis- 
ser, eds, Mundus Emblematicus. Studies in Neo-Latin Emblem Books, Turnhout, 2003; 
K.A.E. Enenkel, "The Neo-Latin Emblem: Humanist Learning, Classical Antiquity, and 
the Virtual ^Wunderkammer" , in: P. Daly, ed., Companion to Emblem Studies, New 
York, 2008, pp. 129-153. 

> Tt is a most spectacular artistic achievement that in Junius’ collection - in marked 
difference with Alciato's Emblemata - more than eighty per cent of the epigrams (47 
of the 58!) are written in metres different from the ‘normal’ epigrammatic metre of 
elegiac distichs. 

^ For Junius’ Emblemata, see the seminal study by C. Heesakkers, ‘Hadriani Iunii 
Medici Emblemata (1565), in: Enenkel and Visser, eds, Mundus Emblematicus, pp. 
33-69. On the artists, ibid., p. 43. 
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Its publisher, Christopher Plantin, issued it approximately seven times 
between 1565 and 1570, and the Plantin Press re-issued it in ten-year 
intervals, in 1575, 1585, 1595 and 1596. 

Plantin was an ideal publisher for Junius’ book, because of the con- 
centrated effort he made, in the earliest years of his enterprise (1561- 
1570), to establish himself in the market as a publisher of emblem 
books.? During this period, he printed and re-printed not only Junius’ 
book, but also those of Alciato, Claude Paradin and Joannes Sam- 
bucus, flooding the market with a hitherto unrivalled number of cop- 
ies — according to a conservative estimate some seventeen thousand.* 
Of Junius’ Latin Emblemata alone, the Plantin Press probably printed 
about seven thousand or even more copies;’ if one adds the later edi- 
tions issued in 1575, 1585 (twice), 1595 and 1596 (three times), some 
five or six thousand copies more. Additionally, the Plantin Press pub- 
lished Junius’ Emblemata also in French (1567, 1568, 1570, 1575) and 
Dutch (1575 and 1576) translations.? 


JUNIUS' AUTHORIAL COMMENTARY 


The most intriguing feature of Junius’ emblem book, however, is 
its self-exegesis in the form of a substantial attached commentary. 
For modern readers, it is not easy to understand the function and 
meaning of this commentary, which is all but self-evident. It may 
seem odd that an author should make a circumstantial effort to 
explain himself, especially in a literary genre based around enigmatic 
poems and images. An author who clarified his riddles ran the risk 
of eliminating the most attractive aspect of his literary work. Junius 
and his contemporaries regarded emblems as textual (and picto- 
rial) artifices intended to stimulate the reader's mind by intellectual 


5 See A.S.Q. Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the Learned Image. The Use of the 
Emblem in Late-Renaissance Humanism, Leiden and Boston, 2005, chapter II, pp. 
49-83. 

® Ibid., p. 53, n. 17. 

7 The print run of the first edition was already 1,250 copies. See Heesakkers, 'Had- 
riani Iunii Emblemata’, p. 43. 

8 For the French editions, see L. Voet, The Plantin Press (1555-1589), vol. 3, 
Amsterdam, 1981, nos. 1484-1487, pp. 1282-1285; The French translation of 1568 
is not mentioned in A. Adams, S. Rawles and A. Saunders, A Bibliography of French 
Emblem Books, 2 vols, Geneva, 1999-2002, vol. 1, F. 352-354, pp. 658-662. For the 
Dutch versions, see Voet, Plantin Press, vol. 3, nos 1482-1483, pp. 1281-1282. 
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guess-work. If there is nothing left to be guessed, the genre loses much 
of its appeal and sense. This view was shared, among others, by Junius' 
colleague Joannes Sambucus, who - just one year before Junius - had 
his Emblemata printed at the same publisher's house? Sambucus was 
convinced that the most important stage in the perception of emblems 
was the reader's intellectual labour of decoding the hidden meaning of 
both the images and the epigrams. In his brief theoretical introduction 
‘De emblemate' he states that emblems should be ‘veiled, ingenious, 
and pleasing with a variety of meaning ." 

Junius was obviously aware of the problems faced by a commentary 
on emblems. It is a telling detail that he presented his commentary 
as a separate part of his work, and that he introduced it with a new, 
cautious and partly defensive preface addressed to the reader. From 
this preface it is evident that he did not take it for granted that the 
reader would accept and understand his commentary. Rather, Junius 
considered it necessary to offer the reader some guidance by setting 
out a few remarks as to the intended use of the work. Junius expresses 
concern that the commentary may harm the very ‘nature’ (natura) and 
‘sense’ (ratio) of the emblems, and he admits that ‘writings of this 
kind are the more attractive and charming the more they sharpen the 
reader's mind, by which is meant, the longer they keep it in suspense 
and uncertainty'.? The urgency of this problem becomes even clearer 
if one analyses the actual poetic method of Junius as an epigramma- 
tist. It appears that he construed almost all of his epigrams following 
the poetic device of creating suspense: in the first two lines he usually 
describes the pictura in a way that makes the reader wonder what its 
meaning would be, while in the second two he gives a short indication 
of the meaning, but preferably in a way that some guesswork is left to 
the reader with respect to the exact connection between the image and 
its partly revealed sense. 


? P. Daly, ‘Emblem Theory: Modern and Early Modern’, in: Id., ed., Companion to 
Emblem Studies, pp. 43-78 (71-73). 

? Ibid., p. 72: "Itaque tecta, arguta, iucunda et varie significantia sint' (my italics). 
On Sambucus' theoretical view on emblems see Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the 
Learned Image, chapter 3 (Sambucus about the Emblem), pp. 85-109. 

!! *Ad lectorem," in H. Junius, Emblemata ad D. Arnoldum Cobelium. Eiusdem 
Aenigmatum libellus ad D. Arnoldum Rosenbergum, Antwerp, 1565, p. 65. 

? Ibid.: ‘Non enim ignoramus, eo plus venustatis et gratiae istiusmodi scriptis 
accedere, quo ingenium acuunt magis; hoc est, quo suspensum diutius et sollicitum 
Lectoris animum tenent. 
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Thus, one wonders what advantages made Junius run the risk of 
diminishing his booklet's charm and attractiveness. Is it plausible to 
suppose that he considered his emblems too difficult to understand, 
at least for part of his readership? Could this be linked with Junius' 
tendency toward individual interpretations? Individual interpreta- 
tions, ever since the emblem founder Andrea Alciato, constituted a 
considerable potential of emblematic poetics. If one analyses Junius’ 
Emblemata, it becomes perfectly clear how inventive he was. He 
turns out to be anything but a simple imitator of Alciato. Most of 
his emblems contain new and, in more than a few cases, remarkable 
inventions. With regard to this background, Junius seems to have 
been tempted to “explain himself’ to his readers in order to reveal his 
authorial intention, and to demonstrate his originality in detail. The 
unity of author and commentator gave him the unique opportunity to 
come up with a clear-cut and convincing exegesis. After all he, better 
than anyone, knew the author's mind, what sources had been used, 
and how they had been interpreted. Thus, as it seems, we have here a 
unique document which gives us a trustworthy access to the author's 
intention and reliable insights into the very process of early modern 
literary writing. 


POTENTIAL MODELS FOR JUNIUS' COMMENTARY 


Chris Heesakkers, in his seminal article on Junius’ Emblemata, has 
interpreted the authorial commentary ‘in the first place as [a] philo- 
logical achievement. In his view, Junius, as a true and 'all-devouring 
philologist’, intended in his commentary to provide his readers with 
a careful demonstration of antique source-texts. The commentary was 
meant to display the 'vast erudition and knowledge of the ancient 
Greek and Latin and Renaissance literature'.'^ This supposed philolog- 
ical orientation of the commentary seems to be reinforced by the list 
of almost one hundred authors which is offered at the end of the 
booklet. Heesakkers’ interpretation of Junius commentaryisconnected 
with his assumption that it was probably inspired by 'the Lyon editions 


13 Heesakkers, ‘Hadriani Iunii Emblemata’, pp. 48-54 (especially 49). 

1 Ibid. 

5 Junius, Emblemata, fols [K3]"-[K4]": ‘Auctorum nomina e quibus profecimus, et 
quorum testimonio sumus usi". 
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of Alciato's Emblemata, printed in 1555 and 1561’, which ‘contained 
large commentaries, although not by the author himself". 

Commented editions of Alciato may indeed have inspired Junius to 
add a commentary to his own Emblemata. These appeared in Lyons 
from 1549 on, authored by the French schoolmaster Barthélemy Aneau 
and the German travelling intellectual Sebastian Stockhamer." But it 
remains to be seen what exactly it was that inspired Junius and what 
he took from these commentaries. First of all, it is necessary to differ- 
entiate between Aneau's and Stockhamer's commentaries. 

Aneau's comments accompanied his French translation of Alciato's 
emblems (1549). They were, in fact, no more than short, mostly myth- 
ological explanations which were meant to help less erudite readers." 
They neither focus on philological questions nor display any remark- 
able degree of humanist erudition (although Aneau was surely an eru- 
dite humanist). 

Stockhamer's commentary, on the other hand, is of a totally differ- 
ent kind. It does not address the needs of vernacular or less learned 
readers. Although the German humanist, who was then active in Por- 
tugal's centre of scholarship, the University of Coimbra, insists on a 
kind of studied modesty, by calling them ‘succinct’ (succincta com- 
mentariola; ‘succincte enarravi’),'’ they are substantial and display 
considerable humanist learning. In total, the commentary takes some 
hundred and twenty pages. Stockhamer unfolds before the eyes of his 
readers a great number and variety of ancient sources which he identi- 
fies with philological precision, mentioning book and paragraph num- 
bers. Especially remarkable is the quantity of Greek works which the 


16 Heesakkers, ‘Hadriani Iunii Emblemata’, p. 48. Heesakkers, however, cautiously 
states that it would be possible as well that Junius 'did not need an example to come 
up with the idea of adding a commentary to his emblems’. 

17 Editiones principes: B. Aneau, Emblemes d'Alciat, de nouveau translatez en Fran- 
çois vers pour vers iouxte les Latins etc., Lyons, 1549, printed by M. Bonhomme and 
G. Rouille. And S. Stockhamer, Clarissimi viri D. And. Alciati Emblematum libri II, 
nuper adiectis Seb. Stockhameri Germ. in primum librum succinctis commentariolis, 
Lyons, 1556, printed by J. de Tournes. See Daniel Russell's important study on Claude 
Mignault's commentaries: D. Russell, ‘Claude Mignault, Erasmus and Simon Bouquet: 
The Function of the Commentaries on Alciato’s Emblems’, in: Enenkel and Visser, 
eds, Mundus emblematicus, pp. 17-32 (17-18). 

18 *briefves expositions epimythiques' (Russel, ‘Claude Mignault’, p. 17). 

1? ‘succincta commentariola' is given in the title of the Plantin editions; ‘succincte 
enarravi' appears in the dedicatory preface. See A. Alciato, Emblematum... libri II, In 
eadem succincta commentariola...Sebastiano Stockhamero Germano auctore, Antwerp, 
1565 (I used the copy in Leiden University Library, shelfmark 764 G 5). 
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commentator was obviously able to consult in the original language. 
Among others, he quotes Hesiod, Aelian, Plato, Plutarch,” Lucian,” 
and Diogenes Laertius,” the Greek Anthology, and even rather remote 
works, which suggest a more sophisticated erudition, such as Artemi- 
dorus’ work On the Interpretation of Dreams.” Moreover, it appears 
that Stockhamer was well acquainted with modern humanist encyclo- 
paedias, such as Pietro Crinito's De honesta disciplina? and Niccolò 
Leonico Tomeo's De varia historia.” Crinito (1475-1507), a pupil of 
the famous Greek scholar Angelo Poliziano, and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Florence, was admired for his learning even by such critical 
minds as Erasmus.” De honesta disciplina, a large collection of knowl- 
edge in twenty-four books, in a later Lyons edition comprising no less 
than 612 pages, is the fruit of his life-long erudition and vast read- 
ing. In Stockhamer's commentary, it is cited in almost every lemma. 
No less revealing is Stockhamer's acquaintance with Leonico Tomeo 
(1456-1531), the son of Greek immigrants after the Fall of Constanti- 
nople, a pupil of Chalcondyles, outstanding Greek scholar, professor 
at the University of Padua and translator of a number of works of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Proclus." As with Crinito's De honesta 
disciplina, Leonico Tomeo's De varia historia was the fruit of his life- 
long humanist scholarship. 

If one takes into account the different orientation of the commented 
editions of Alciato we can exclude the influence on Junius of Aneau's 
Briefves expositions epimythiques. Stockhamer's commentary, however, 


? See Stockhamer's comment on Emblem 24 (Alciato, Emblemata, Stockhamer, 
ed., 1565, p. 41): “Multa etiam de palma et cur victoriae symbolum...habeatur apud 
Plutarchum, lib. VIII Symposiacon'. 

21 Cf. Stockhamer’s comment on Emblem 28 (ibid., p. 46): “ut scribit Plat. in lib. De 
natura hominis et Lucian. in suis Dialogis, Dial. P. 

2 Ibid.: 'Enarrat inter alios Diog. Laert. Lib. I De vita philosoph’. 

? Cf. Stockhamer’s comment on Emblem 56, p. 103: ‘meminit Artemid. De somn. 
interpret. II, cap. 25’. 

^ Editio princeps: P. Crinitus, Commentarii de honesta disciplina, Florence, 1504, 
printed by Filippo Giunta. 

3 N. Leonicus Thomaeus, De varia historia libri tres, nuper in lucem editi, Basle, 
1531. 

% Erasmus, Ciceronianus, ASD I, 2, pp. 667-668. For his biography cf. C. Angeleri, 
"Contributi biografici sul’ umanista Pietro Crinito, allievo di Poliziano’, Rivista storica 
degli archivi toscani, vol. 9, 1933, pp. 41-70; P.G. Bictenholz and T.B. Deutscher, eds, 
Contemporaries of Erasmus, 3 vols, Toronto etc., 1985-1987, vol. 1, pp. 358-359. 

? For Leonico’s biography cf. Contemporaries of Erasmus, vol. 2, pp. 323-324. 
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represents a more interesting case and deserves closer consideration. 
It is all the more likely that Junius was acquainted with it, since his 
publisher Christopher Plantin printed it in the very year he issued 
Junius’ Emblemata. 

With respect to Claude Mignault's successful Alciato commentaries 
which were also printed by the Plantin Press (1573, 1574, 1581, 1584 
etc.) Daniel Russell has attempted to pin down their function as com- 
monplace books, used in schools and by early modern writers.” In his 
contribution, Russell describes this important function as Mignault's 
achievement: 


It would appear that Mignault made little use of the other commentaries 
in his own work: those of Aneau were too short to have much to say and 
seemed to be aimed at a less erudite audience than the one Mignault was 
seeking; Mignault expresses a low opinion of Stockhamer's work and his 
commentaries were fairly well formed before he could have come into 
contact with those of Sanchez de Las Brozas.” 


Furthermore, Russell strongly connects Mignault's re-functioning of 
the commented Alciato editions with their re-structuring by Aneau: 


[T]he reorganization of the emblems in 1548 was so important for the 
future history of the emblem genre: the recording made it possible for 
each emblem to serve as a ‘place’ in which to collect commonplace wis- 
dom on the subject of the emblem. As such, it called for the kind of 
commentary Claude Mignault was to provide.” 


It seems worthwhile to have a closer look at the development as 
described by Russell. Was the commonplace function of the com- 
mented emblem really Mignault's achievement? How does it compare 
to Stockhamer's and Junius' methods of commenting emblems? Junius, 
in any case, would have some experience as a teacher. At several stages 
of his career, he served as a schoolmaster and tutor of young pupils, 
for example of the son of Count Pepoli in Bologna (1540), of the sons 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (from 1545 on); in 1550 he served 
as rector of the Latin School in Haarlem.? 


3 Russel, ‘Claude Mignault’, esp. 17-18. 

? Ibid., p. 18. 

?' Ibid., pp. 17-18 
! See Heesakkers, ‘Hadriani Iunii Emblemata’, pp. 35 and 38. 
2 [bid., p. 39. 


w 
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JUNIUS' METHOD OF COMMENTING 


Let us now examine Junius’ method of commenting on emblems. 
Emblem 9 has the inscription "Invidia integritatis assecla’ (“Envy accom- 
panies moral integrity"). The illustration (Image 1) shows a palm tree 
in an impressive mountainous, rather dry and rocky landscape. At the 
foot of the tree a couple of snakes and frogs are depicted. 

The epigram reads as follows: 


Palma caput tollit caelo ardua, cuius ad ima 
Rana loquax, stabulantur et hydri. 

Oppugnant proceres, quorum via consona recto est, 
Degeneres atque invida lingua. 

The high palm tree raises its head into the sky, at its foot lie 
the loquacious frog and adders. 

Degenerate and envious people 
oppose the noblemen [or: tall men], 
who follow the path of right moral behaviour. 


Both the illustration and the epigram fulfil the main principle of 
Junius' emblem poetics, which is to create enigmatic images and texts. 
Although the second part of the epigram (lines 3-4) offers a kind of 
solution (‘Auflösung in Lessing's sense), while remaining cryptic, 
the reader's mind is stimulated to meditate more closely on the exact 
meaning of the emblem. It is clear that he should identify degenerate 
and envious men with the snakes and frogs in the image, and noble- 
men with the palm tree. Nonetheless, he must have been puzzled by 
the image and the text. For example, it was somewhat difficult to 
understand how the frogs and snakes came to stay at the foot of the 
palm tree. Frogs need a very humid environment, while palm trees - 
as was generally known, for example via Pliny's Natural History — 
flourish on dry and sandy soil.” Thus, in a sense, the image even seems 
to contradict the facts of natural history. Also, it is unclear how frogs 
and snakes would ‘oppose’ a palm tree. Are they supposed to harm it? 
If so, how? On closer inspection, the three snakes appear to make an 


? Emblemata, 1565, p. 15. 

* GE. Lessing, Anmerkungen über das Epigramm, in: Id., Werke, 1770-1773, K. 
Bohnen, ed., Frankfurt am Main, 2000. 

3 *Gignitur levi sabulosaque terra, maiore in parte et nitrosa...cum amet sitientia’ 
(Pliny, Natural History, 23.28). See also ibid. 17. 261, and Palladius, Opus agriculturae, 
11.12.1-2. 
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Imagel H. Junius, Emblemata, Antwerp, 1565, no. 9, p. 15. 
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aggressive movement toward the palm tree, as if they were about to 
attack and bite it. Moreover, it seems that the seven frogs and three 
snakes even encircle the tree, resembling animals of prey surround- 
ing their victim. From the perspective of natural history, it is hard to 
understand under which conditions frogs and snakes would behave 
toward a tree in such a way. 

Junius' comment on the emblem hardly has the character of an in- 
depth philological or scholarly commentary.” First, he reveals the lit- 
erary source of the emblematic pictura, Plutarch's dialogue Why the 
Pythia does not now Give Oracles in Verse (Cur Pythia nunc non red- 
dat oracula carmine), in a rather imprecise way. In this text, Plutarch 
describes the meandering dialogue of a company of philosophers and 
oracular interpreters walking in the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi, 
discussing works of religious art. When they enter the House of the 
Corinthians, they are puzzled by a bronze sculpture showing a palm 
tree with frogs and adders at its foot.” Plutarch dedicates two chapters 
to their efforts at interpretation. In his commentary, however, Junius 
renders his source rather carelessly; he does not mention that the phi- 
losophers, in fact, engage in the same exegetical activity as the emblem 
interpreter himself. This part of the context would have been neces- 
sary for its understanding and would have been extremely relevant 
to the very process of emblematic interpretation. Junius’ treatment 
of Plutarch’s text neither excels in philological scrutiny nor critical 
or analytical acumen. He even bluntly misquotes the text in giving 
the impression that in it, a certain Diogenianus provides a misguided 
interpretation of the palm tree. In the quoted passage from Plutarch 
it is not Diogenianus whose reading is questioned, but the dialogue 
person Serapion. Junius also fails to give the reader any clue as to who 
Diogenianus was and what kind of interpretation is at stake. Junius’ 
lack of precision is also evident from the fact that he says that the palm 
tree was situated in the temple ‘among the votive gifts’ (‘inter templi 
anathemata’). Plutarch emphasizes that the bronze palm tree was by 
then the only remaining gift. In his comment, Junius puts himself to 
the fore as the interpretative opponent of the erroneous "Diogenianus'. 
The reader who did not know this little known passage by heart (i.e., 
almost everybody) would not recall that Junius here takes the position 


36 Emblemata, 1565, pp. 81-82. 
? Plutarch, Why the Pythia does not now give Oracles in verse (in: Moralia, 394d- 
409e), 12-13 (399f-400f ). 
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of Plutarch himself, who - via his main character and narrator Basilo- 
cles - ridicules Serapion's interpretation and replaces it with his own. 
And, interestingly enough, Basilocles' interpretation - a Platonist's, 
to be sure - seems related to Junius’; the palm tree symbolizes man 
gifted with a higher nature: ‘Plato called man also “a celestial plant,” as 
though he were held upright from his head above as from a root.’ 

Although Junius’ comment lacks philological scrutiny and preci- 
sion, he nevertheless tries to impress the reader with his learning. This 
appears from his emphasis on antiquarian or linguistic knowledge. 
For example, he dedicates a line to the irrelevant information that the 
house of the Corinthians had been founded by the tyrant Cypsellus.?? 
Junius impresses the reader again and again by coming up with remote 
knowledge, for example by using a strange neologism, which once had 
been coined by Cato the Elder (vitilitigatoribus')." The same goes for 
quoting relatively obscure exempla, such as an ‘Eutropius’ who had 
been chamberlain (praepositus sacri cubiculi) under the Roman Emper- 
ors Arcadius and Theodosius (ca. 395 Ap) and a ‘Rufinus who must be 
the Flavius Rufinus who had also served under Emperor Theodosius.“ 
These aspects suggest that, in a sense, Junius’ commentary serves less 
as a self-exegesis, than as a means of self-representation. Junius pres- 
ents himself as a scholar with remote knowledge at his disposal, and, 
moreover, such knowledge that enables him to correct interpretations 
of classical authors. 

The suppression of Basilocles' (or Plutarch's) correction of Serapi- 
on's interpretation suggests that Junius aimed to emphasize the indi- 
vidual character of his emblem interpretations. This may be true, but 
it is certainly not the whole story. Although Junius subscribes to the 
attractiveness and importance of the play of emblematic interpretation, 


° Plutarch, Why the Pythia does not now give Oracles in verse, 12 (400B); F. Cole 
Babbit, tr., Plutarch's Moralia, vol. 5 (Loeb Classical Library), London and Cambridge, 
MA, 1936, p. 255. See Plato, Timaeus, 90A. The University Library of Amsterdam 
keeps Junius’ own copy of Plutarch's Moralia. The dialogue on the Pythian oracles is 
heavily annotated: Plutarchus, Moralia opuscula, multis mendarum milibus expurgata, 
Basle, 1542, shelfmark III* B 2, pp. 797-808; Plato's quotation appears on p. 801, 
underscored by Junius. 

? Emblemata, 1565, p. 81. 

^ Pliny, Natural History, praefatio 32: 'Ergo securi etiam contra vitilitigatores, quos 
Cato eleganter ex vitiis et litigatoribus composuit - quid enim illi aliud quam litigant 
aut litem quaerunt? - exsequemur reliqua propositi". 

^ Emblemata, 1565, p. 82. For Eutropius, see K. Ziegler et al, eds, Der kleine Pauly, 
5 vols, Munich, 1979, vol. 2, col. 270, Nr. 4; for Rufinus ibid., vol. 4, col. 1466, no. 2. 
Junius drew on Claudian's Invectives against Rufinus and Eutropius. 
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he is at the same time convinced that only certain interpretations (and 
preferably only one) are right - that is, the interpretation of “Dioge- 
nianus' of the palm tree is wrong, his own is correct. In this vein, 
Junius' commentary tends to explain in detail and unmistakeably the 
symbolic meaning of his images. For example, in his commentary to 
Emblem 9 he states that the palm tree symbolizes nobility. He does 
not emphasize that this is his interpretation, only that it is «the» true 
one because of its adequacy. To prove this, he tells the reader why 
the symbolic significance is adequate: because the palm tree is high 
[the nobility is elevated above the other layers of society], because it is 
able to bear heavy burdens [noble people are able to fulfil political and 
military duties], and because it is evergreen [referring to the virtuous 
strength of noblemen].? In the same way, he gives reasons why snakes 
and frogs are adequate symbols of calumnious and envious people. 
‘Everybody knows’, he says, ‘that frogs produce an awful noise’ [my 
italics]. Therefore, ‘there is no doubt’ that ‘they signify calumnious peo- 
ple’ [my italics]. The same goes for adders: they adequately connote 
the calumnious and envious because of the quality of their poison. 
In order to prove this, Junius uses the authority of Pliny. According 
to Pliny, adders (‘hydr’) figure among the most poisonous snakes.“ 
Diogenianus’ interpretation (whatever it would have entailed) must be 
wrong, because it does not agree with the widely known and adequate 
symbolic meanings of the palm tree, frogs and adders. 

Thus, it is not Junius’ idiosyncratic interpretation which the com- 
mentary brings to the fore; rather, it tries to reinforce and stabilize 
symbolic images and their meanings. If Junius quotes sources, they are 
in the majority of the cases not intended as philological clarifications 
or as linguistic parallels, but as authorizations of the meaning Junius 
attaches to the images. His formal presentation of the sources also 
points in that direction: whereas Stockhamer always quotes in a pre- 
cise way, enabling the reader to check the ancient references - which 
is: book title; book number; and (if available) chapter number - Junius 
only rarely gives book numbers and even less often chapter numbers.” 


2 Emblemata, 1565, p. 82: ‘Palma ardua primaeque nobilitatis arbor est, onerumque 
gravium victrix, frondibus nunquam vidua; quae opibus honoribusque pollentes aptis- 
sime exprimit. 

5 Ibid.: ‘quarum [sc. ranarum] rauca illa et odiosa coaxatio nulli ignota, calumnia- 
torum significationem haud dubiam habet". 

^ Ibid.: ‘hydri nullis serpentium veneno inferiores, si Plinio credimus". See Pliny, 
Natural History, 29.22. 

^ Quotations furnished with book and chapter numbers occur only in ten cases, cf. 
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For example, it would have been difficult for many of his readers to 
locate the citation of Pliny on the poisonous nature of the ‘hydri’. In 
the vast majority of cases, Junius hardly envisaged the reader looking 
up his auctoritates: it was enough for the reader to trust his erudition. 
One should probably understand his list of authors in the same way: 
that is, not as a bibliographical checklist, but as an impressive table of 
auctoritates supporting the authority of his emblems and commentary.* 

Does Junius commentary serve to re-model and re-situate the 
Emblemata as a commonplace book? I doubt whether Junius had this 
goal in mind. It can be demonstrated that in his commentary Junius 
did not aim at collecting a maximum of parallel sources, stories, exam- 
ples, myths, images and meanings. On ‘hydri’, for example, he could 
have quoted a number of classical sources, among others, Vergil, Geor- 
gics 4.458, and Ovid, Heroides 9.25. Also, he could have easily linked 
them with mythology. For example, in classical poetry, the ‘hydri’ 
appear as the hair on the head of the Furies (e.g. Vergil, Aeneid 7.447 
‘tot Erynis sibilat hydris; Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica, 4.413; VI, 
397; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 4.800). This mythological link would have 
been extremely attractive if Junius had wanted to enlarge his field of 
interpretation. In poetry, the Furies were closely connected with envy 
and hatred, which would have dovetailed comfortably with Junius' 
interpretation of the snakes as envious people. It is likewise clear that 
Junius did not construe his commentary as a commonplace lemma 
on ‘Envy’ or ‘Calumny’. Classical literature offered a large number of 


Emblemata, 1565, p. 71 (Aelian, De animantibus [sic]), p. 80 (Pliny, Natural History), 
p. 89 (Horace, Odes III, 4), p. 95 (Aristotle, De generatione animalium; Leviticus), 
p. 97 (Pliny, Natural History; Solinus), p. 102 (Aelian, Omnigena historia; De animali- 
bus), p. 103 (Solinus), p. 112 (Pliny, Natural History), p. 120 (Pliny, Natural History), 
p. 131 (Aelian, De animalibus). References to book numbers or single books occur 
on p. 70 (Aelian, De animantibus [sic]), p. 84 (Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca), p. 87 
(Lucan), pp. 90-91; Ammianus Marcellinus), 97 (Ammianus Marcellinus, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, De Iside), p. 101 (Philostratus, De vita Apollonii), p. 106 (Athanasius, Adver- 
sus Arrianos; Tacitus, lib. XIII; Gellius), p. 107 (Ammianus Marcellinus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Aegyptiorum caeremoniae; Plutarch, De Iside), p. 111 (Galen, "libro primo 
Therapeutices Cornutus, De natura deorum), 112 (Macrobius, Saturnalia), p. 113 
(Lactantius), p. 114 (Theophrastus, De plantis; Columella); p. 115 (Plutarch, Liber de 
Iside), p. 118 (Ovid, Tristia), p. 119 (Tertullian, Adversus Gnosticos), p. 122 (Gregory 
Nazianzenus, Sermons I), p. 130 (Clement of Alexandria, Stromata), p. 131 (Origen, 
Contra Celsum), p. 133 (Synesius, De regno), p. 135 (Xenophon, De dictis factisque 
Socratis, Cicero, De officiis, Silius Italicus, Bellum Punicum), p. 137 (Pliny, Natural 
History), p. 138 (Lucretius), p. 139 (Ammianus Marcellinus, Julianus, Plutarch, Liber 
de Iside), and p. 146 (Junius, Adagia). 
46 Emblemata, 1565, fols [K3]"- [KA]: 
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exempla which would have been certainly known to Junius, and which 
were, moreover, easily accessible to him. Moreover, Junius himself col- 
lected a couple of ancient proverbial expressions about envy, such as 
"Matreae bellum alit’, “Num fratri tuo bene est?’, or "Terram continen- 
tem incolentes mare desiderant'." In the description of the proverbs, 
Junius displayed his impressive learning by quoting Greek authors 
such as Eustathius, Synesius and the epigrammatist Damagetus. 

Nor is it probable that Junius had an encyclopaedic lemma in mind. 
The pictura of Emblem 9 would have offered an excellent opportunity, 
for example, to compose a lemma on the spectacular peculiarities of 
the palm tree, treated in great detail by Pliny - an author with whom 
Junius was well acquainted.“ He could have effortlessly expounded on 
the regions in which palm trees grow, on their reproduction, fruits, 
leaves, quality of wood, and so on. But instead of putting together a 
commonplace or encyclopaedic lemma, it looks as if Junius tried to 
reduce the sources, by singling out only the relevant ones. Junius was 
more interested in stabilizing his images and interpretations than in 
offering a large ragbag of material. 

This orientation of Junius’ self-exegesis appears even more clearly if 
one compares his commentary with Stockhamer’s comments on Alci- 
ato. In his commentary on Emblem 24 ‘Obdurandum adversus urgen- 
tia’, with the pictura showing a palm tree and a boy, Stockhamer gives 
an encyclopaedic collection of peculiarities of the palm tree derived 
from Pliny: 


The palm is a tree which is common in Judea. It is evergreen and never 
sheds its leaves. Compared to other trees it is extremely firm, in that it 
rises, countering its weight, and in such a way that the more violently it 
is pressed down, the higher it lifts the weight, bending itself in opposi- 
tion. In addition to its outstanding strength come the fruits it bears: very 
sweet and costly dates, which are considered delicacies.” 


Stockhamer furnishes his encyclopaedic lemma on the palm tree 
with exact references to Pliny and Gellius.” Moreover, he turns his 


^ Junius, Adagiorum centuriae VIII cum dimidia, Basle, 1558, pp. 510, 593 and 872; 
Cf. Erasmus, Adagia...in locos communes digesta, Frankfurt, 1643, p. 425. 

^ Pliny, Natural History, 13.26-50. 

2 Alciato, Emblemata, Stockhamer, ed., 1565, p. 40: ‘Palma arbor est in Iudaea 
frequens, frondibus perpetuo virentibus easque nunquam amittit, et inter ceteras con- 
stantissima, eo quod contra pondus insurgat: adeoque ut quanto vehementius pre- 
matur, tanto magis sursum sese incurvans onus elevet. Huic praestanti suae virtuti 
accedunt fructus, quos fert, suavissimi et pretiosi dactyli, qui in deliciis habentur. 

°° Tbid.; Pliny, Natural History, 13.4, 16.42; Gellius, Attic Nights, 3.6. 
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commentary into a commonplace lemma on the palm tree as the sym- 
bol of victory, for which he draws on Leonico Tomeo's commonplace 
book De varietate historiae (1.68), which he linked to Plutarch's com- 
prehensive remarks on the same topic: ‘For many details about the 
palm tree, and why it is regarded as a symbol of victory, are found in 
Plutarch, Symposiacs, book 8." 


THE EMBLEMATIC GAME 


Junius' inclination to stabilize the images and their meaning may be 
seen simply as part of the potential offered by authorial self-exegesis; 
another aspect, however, should also be taken into account. Junius 
envisaged his commentary as part of the emblematic game. This game 
could be played alone, but also by a group. The readers were supposed 
first to look at the emblems and try to decode their meaning. Junius 
hints at this usage in his preface to the commentary:? the symbol of 
victory, the palm, was put on the table; the winner was to take it. 
After each player gave his solution of the riddle, one would consult the 
author's commentary in order to decide, which player won, i.e. gave 
the right interpretation. This ‘game’ may very well reflect the contem- 
porary usage of emblem books. The use of the commentary to regulate 
this play, however, seems to be Junius’ invention. Moreover, to ‘play 
the game in this peculiar way seems to depend on the establishment 
of one clear meaning in the authorial commentary. 

To understand this better, it is illuminating to look at an exception, 
i.e. an emblem which made it difficult for Junius to exert full authorial 
control. This is the case with Sambucus' coat of arms which Junius 
included in his collection (no. 21) to honour his learned colleague 
(Image 2).? 

The authoritative knowledge of this pictura came not from Junius, 
but from its owner Sambucus, who presented it in his own emblem 
book (Image 3, no. 173). 


5! See above, n. 20. 

? Junius, Emblemata, 1565, p. 65: *...et alteram quasi operis partem ipsum fac- 
ere commentarium: qui hariolandi coniectandi palma prius in medio posita aut bene 
iudicantibus deinde succinat, aut minus assequentibus facultatem intelligendi submin- 
istrat...’. 

5 Ibid., p. 27. 

* Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the Learned Image, pp. 6-7. 
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Image2 H. Junius, Emblemata, Antwerp, 1565, no. 21, p. 27. 
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Image3 J. Sambucus, Emblemata, Antwerp, 1564, p. 200. 
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It is telling that Junius’ commentary is in this case construed in a 
totally different way.” It does not pretend to offer the solution in order 
to appoint a winner in the emblematic game, but rather engages in 
emblematic guesswork itself, offering a range of potential meanings. 
Since he does not want to diminish Sambucus’ authority, he presents 
the meaning of the coat of arms as a ‘res obscura’ which he does not 
fully understand, but at which he can guess: ‘Quando si hariolari in re 
mihi obscura licebit...’.°° Small wonder, if in this case Junius does not 
offer one single meaning, but comes up with a manifold interpretation 
(‘multiplex cogitatio"). Here Junius takes the part not of the author, 
but of the emblematic player. 

It is curious to see how Junius acts as an emblematic player, i.e. 
how his interpretations refer to the authoritative interpretation of the 
owner of the coat of arms. Sambucus' arms, in fact, were not very old. 
They had been granted to his father Petrus in 1549 by Ferdinand I, 
as a reward for his services.” When Junius’ emblem book appeared 
(1565), the nobility of the Sambuci was only sweet sixteen; when Sam- 
bucus himself composed his emblems, it was still younger. Arnoud 
Visser has made the plausible suggestion that the ambiguous social 
position of the young nobility is reflected in Sambucus' interpretation 
of the family coat of arms (‘In labore fructus")? This interpretation, 
however, seems not to be supported, as Visser suggests, by the fact 
that “Sambucus did not interpret the cranes...as tokens of vigilance’ 
but as a ‘reference to the story of Palamedes, who invented...the use 
of the letters'. In his epigram, however, Sambucus twice states that 
his family coat of arms is connected with the virtue of vigilance (lines 
1-2 and 7): 


Ut Palamedis aves lapis et concordia iungit, 
Excubiis dignum rostraque munus habent. 

Hoc gentilitii Sambuco schema dedere, 
Aeternum ut studiis proferat Orbe decus.... 


5 Junius, Emblemata, 1565, pp. 99-101. 

5 Ibid., p. 100. 

7 Ibid., p. 99. 

* Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the Learned Image, p. 5; for the letter of nobility 
cf. A. Vantuch, ‘Nové dokumenty k Zivot Jana Sambuca’, Historické Studie, vol. 13, 
1968, pp. 250-251. 

` Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the Learned Image, p. 6. This meaning can hardly 
have been envisaged by Sambucus' father, who was not particularly well-educated. 

6 Ibid. 
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Et vigili, et forti cedet victoria laudem, 
Quae placidis semper moribus aequa venit.” 


Just as the stone? and concord unite the birds of Palamedes [i.e. the 
cranes], 
Their beaks hold an adequate reward for their keeping watch at night 
[vigilance]. 
The gentry gave Sambucus this coat of arms, 
So that he would gain with his studies eternal glory in the [whole] world. ... 
Victory gives praise, which is always brought forth by good 
and peaceful behaviour, to both the vigilant and the brave. 


Vigilance was considered a virtue not only of kings, princes and the 
nobility, but also of intellectuals. This derives from a long medieval, 
and especially clerical tradition, according to which the true - i.e. the 
intellectual and spiritual — life was essentially that of ‘vigilance’ (‘vita 
vigilia est’). In practice, the majority of the medieval intellectuals had 
to interrupt their night's rest in order to pray the hours. The ideal 
was to achieve the laus perennis, the uninterrupted praise of God die 
noctuque which they regarded as the very core of their existence. The 
prayers at night were called vigiliae. Ever since Petrarch, it was easy 
to transfer the concept of intellectual and spiritual vigilance to the 
humanistic life. The humanist scholar should have a brevis somnus. 
Petrarch himself was proud of the fact that he always interrupted his 
sleep in order to study, and that he never slept longer than six hours. 
Likewise, in the emblematic tradition the crane with the stone was 
interpreted as a symbol of the intellectual, among others by Nicolaus 
Reusner (Image 4).°° 

In his commentary, Junius dedicates the most substantial part of his 
interpretation to the concept of the crane with the stone as symbol of 
the vigilance of the intellectual.” As an emblematic player, he connects 


& Sambucus, Emblemata, 173 (my italics). 

® ‘This refers to the stone which the crane drops from its beak when it is sleeping, 
to wake up. See Pliny, Natural History, 10.30. 

$ For the emblem of the crane as a symbol of vigilance (‘grus vigilans) cf. H.M. 
von Erffa, ‘Grus vigilans. Bemerkungen zur Emblematik’, Philobiblion, vol. 1:4, 1957, 
pp. 286-308. 

9$  K.A.E. Enenkel, Francesco Petrarca, De vita solitaria, Buch 1. Kritische Textaus- 
gabe und ideengeschichtlicher Kommentar, Leiden and New York, 1990, pp. 227-228. 

6 Ibid., p. 227. 

$6 N. Reusner, Emblemata, partim ethica et physica, partim vero historica et hiero- 
glyphica, Frankfurt, 1581, vol. 2, p. 34: ‘Cura sapientia crescit". 

7 Junius, Emblemata, 1565, p. 100. 
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Cura fapientiacrefcic. 
EMBLEMA XXXIV. 


eAd C hriftopborum Schillingum 


Francoftenium. 





S Iuc volat, Palamedis auis, gus, fine quic/cit: 
Arreptum lapidem: geftat Sit obi pede: 
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Perni- 


Image 4 N. Reusner, Emblemata, Frankfurt, 1581, no. 34. 
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this with another peculiarity of the crane, which is that it is able to fly 
at a great height, ‘among the clouds'.^ Junius interprets this feature as 
a symbol of the intellectual who deals with spiritual matters: ‘ita doc- 
tissimus quisque non humo assidet, sed mente caelestes etiam sedes 
adit, imo penetrat? Thus, basically following Sambucus, but with 
clarifying amplifications and suitable variations, Junius interprets the 
Hungarian's coat of arms as a symbol for intellectual vigilance. 

It is even more revealing to see what the emblematic player Junius 
does when he comes to that part of Sambucus' coat of arms which he 
finds obscure - the meaning and significance of ‘concord’. How does 
this connect with the concept of intellectual vigilance? Sambucus him- 
self was hardly explicit about it. He only suggests that ‘concordia must 
be important (line 1). But in which respect? Junius comes up with a 
rather daring assertion, namely that the coat of arms must originate in 
the existence of 'two very close brothers' of the Sambucus family who 
once (‘olim’) carried out some extraordinary deed for the Prince ‘with 
the greatest constancy and concord’, earning for themselves the known 
coat of arms.” The interesting thing is that this interpretation is cer- 
tainly wrong, and that Junius comes up with it, even though he corre- 
sponded with Sambucus, and could easily have asked him whether his 
assumption was true. As mentioned above, the coat of arms had been 
granted only sixteen years before to Sambucus' father by Ferdinand I 
for his personal services which he exerted without the help of a ‘close 
brother'."' Since the coat of arms stems from 1549, it is also unlikely 
that it goes back to two ancestors of another age. The puzzling obser- 
vation that Junius considered it unnecessary to consult Sambucus is 
probably to be explained by the discourse of praise which prevails in 
this commentary lemma. Junius’ emblematic guess must indeed have 
been very flattering for Sambucus, since it attributes his coat of arms to 
the old nobility, tracing it back to olden days (‘olim’). This goes closely 
together with the first part of the commentary lemma, in which Junius 
argues that the habit of wearing coats of arms goes back to venerable 
antiquity, even to the Egyptians.” By such arguments he suggestively 
links Sambucus' nobility with the oldest nobility of mankind. In this 


& Ibid., p. 99. 

9 Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
? Ibid., p. 100. 
7 Cf. Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the Learned Image, p. 5. 
7? Junius, Emblemata, 1565, p. 99. 
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instance, given the panegyric context, the palm might have been given 
to player Junius, even though his interpretation was certainly wrong. 

Part of the game Junius offered in his Emblemata, was also that of 
metre. Junius, in marked difference with Alciato, had a strong prefer- 
ence for metres other than the common epigrammatic form, elegiac 
distichs. In more than eighty per cent of the emblems, variant metres 
occur. Some of these are rather extravagant, such as the “carmen Cho- 
riambicum Callimachium, constans tetrametro et amphibrachii sive 
brachio’ of Emblem 8, the 'Alcmanium dactylicum hypercatalecticum’ 
of Emblem 19, or the 'Cyrillium metrum, constans pentimetro hyper- 
catalectico' of Emblem 23. When trying to interpret the emblems, the 
players had also the task of discovering which metre was used. After 
they gave their answers, the commentary would be consulted to find 
out who had given the correct answer. Accordingly, Junius' commen- 
tary usually starts with an indication of the metre. In only eighteen 
commentary lemmata is this indication lacking.” Of course, this could 
be due merely to inconsistency. I think, however, that this discrep- 
ancy is connected with the function of his commentary. In the major- 
ity of these cases (11) elegiac distichs were used.” Since everybody 
was able to recognize this metre, it means that there was nothing to 
be discovered: thus, ‘to guess the metre’, was here excluded from the 
emblematic game. Mutatis mutandis, the same goes for the remaining 
seven lemmata, where Junius had either used metres that were gener- 
ally known (such as the iambic trimetrum of Emblem 17) or ones 
which had earlier occurred in his emblem book and, therefore, had 
been described in previous commentary lemmata. 


JUNIUS' DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PICTURAE 


Another peculiarity of Junius' commentary is its focus on detailed and 
clear-cut descriptions of the picturae. In a number of cases, the larger 
part of the commentary is devoted to a description of the image.” This 
feature, again, does not fit the concept of a philological or purely schol- 
arly commentary. By contrast, Stockhamer's commentary hardly ever 
engages in detailed descriptions of the picturae. In marked difference 


? Emblems 1, 3, 5, 11, 17, 21, 25, 31, 35, 37, 43, 44, 50, 54-56, 57, 58. 

7 Emblems 1, 5, 11, 21, 25, 31, 35, 37, 44, 57, 58. 

7^ For example, the commentaries to Emblems 10 (p. 83), 16 (p. 93), and 24 (pp. 
107-109). 
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with Junius, Alciato himself was not interested in illustrations, and, as 
research into the genesis of his emblem book has shown, in all prob- 
ability he did not envisage having his emblem book published with 
illustrations." Heesakkers has explained Junius’ remarkable descrip- 
tions of the images in the commentary in a two-fold way. On the one 
hand, he states that they are expressions of a peculiar and new way of 
emblematic thinking, which puts more emphasis on the pictura than 
on the epigram." This he deduces from the fact that the largest space 
of the emblem page is devoted to the illustration, whereas the epi- 
grams consist of four lines only: “The decision to write epigrams of 
only four lines implied a radical restriction of the poetical element.... 
The picture, however, left room for much more imagination'.? From 
this, Heesakkers deduces that Junius must have had a preference 
for the pictura. In the title of his chapter, Heesakkers suggests that 
Junius' view of the emblem even comes close to Albrecht Schóne's 
Idealtypologie which made the so-called ‘Prioritat des Bildes' (‘Priority 
of the pictura) the guiding principle of emblem-theory. While little 
emblem research of the last twenty years has acknowledged Schóne's 
Idealtypologie as an adequate theoretical framework, Peter Daly, in his 
recent and important Companion to Emblem Studies, has made a brave 
effort to reevaluate an unjustly rejected scholarly theory.” In his re- 
evaluation, Daly uses Heesakkers' interpretations of Junius' views on 
the emblem as a strong support of Schóne's theory: 


This notion of ‘priority of picture’ has gained further support in a recent 
essay on Hadrianus Junius. Heesakkers suggests that for Junius ‘the start- 
ing point was not so much the motto, nor the epigram, but the picture’ 
(58). Junius’ Emblemata were influential through their many sixteenth- 
century editions.” 


However, Heesakkers himself explains Junius’ detailed descriptions of 
the picturae in a more earthly and practical way: they are meant ‘to 
instruct the designer of the picture, whom Junius could not personally 
assist because of the distance"?! 


7° Cf. D. Drysdall, ‘Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps’, in Daly, ed., Companion to 
Emblem Studies, pp. 79-97. 

7 Heesakkers, ‘Hadriani Iunii Emblemata’, pp. 58-59. 

7 Ibid., p. 58. 

? Daly, ‘Emblem Theory: Modern and Early Modern’, esp. pp. 47-60. 

80 [bid., p. 51. 

8! Heesakkers, ‘Hadriani Iunii Emblemata’, p. 44. 
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I am not sure whether these explanations are sufficient to understand 
Junius' detailed descriptions of the images. First of all, Heesakkers is of 
course absolutely right to emphasize Junius' remarkable interest in the 
picturae, which probably contributed to the high quality of the images. 
It is also convincing - as Heesakkers has pointed out - that Junius 
had a certain preference for antique texts that offered descriptions 
of images, such as Pausanias’ Description of Greece (second century 
AD), Philostratus' Images (second or third century), Plutarch's On Isis 
and Osiris (second century)," and Why the Pythia does not now give 
Oracles in verse (or On the oracles of the Pythia) whose impact on the 
commentary on Emblem 9 was demonstrated above.? It is, however, 
less convincing that Junius should have composed his descriptions in 
order to instruct the designer of the picture, who resided in what is 
now Belgium, whereas Junius lived in northern Holland. Graphic art- 
ists, in general, would not have been amused by Latin descriptions. 
Most were not very erudite, and few were at ease with Latin. Most of 
all, they would not have been happy to figure out instructions from a 
substantial Latin commentary, and it would have contradicted existing 
practice to expect them to read longer texts when preparing illustra- 
tions. Both artists and their clients sought an economical and efficient 
production process. If instructions were to be used, then, they should 
be brief and in the vernacular. Thus, if Junius had wished to address 
the designers, he surely would have sent them instructions in Dutch 
(which, besides, was his mother tongue). It is likely that the descrip- 
tions of the images in the commentary served another purpose. 

I do not want to engage here in a discussion on the sense and 
applicability of Schóne's emblem theory nor do I want to contradict 
the importance which Junius attached to the images. But I am rather 
inclined to understand it within the context of the game of emblem 
interpretation. As I argued above, Junius considered the enigma 
the most important aspect of emblematics, which is equally true for 
the construction and the reception of emblems. In my view, this is the 
main reason why Junius deliberately kept the epigrams short. The 


2 Ibid., pp. 59-63. 

*5 Ibid., p. 62. Junius gives the Latin title De silentibus Pythiae oraculis. This refers 
to the Greek title IIepi tod uh xp&v gupetpa vov thy IToOtov, and (as Heesakkers duly 
points out) not to the dialogue Hepi t&v &xAeAowtótov xpnoznptov (De defectu oracu- 
lorum). The Firmin-Didot edition (F. Düber, ed., Plutarchi Operum volumen tertium, 
Paris, 1856, p. 481) translates Cur Pythia nunc non reddat oracula carmine, but Babbit 
gives De Pythiae oraculis (Babbit, tr., Plutarch's Moralia, p. 255). 
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epigram belonged to the emblem as such, thus to the enigma the 
emblem player was supposed to solve. The epigram was not meant to 
give away the whole solution. This was given only in the commentary. 
If both the pictorial, descriptive part of the epigram and its moral, 
interpretative part had been longer, they would have severely dimin- 
ished the enigmatic character of the emblem. Thus, it was wise for 
Junius to restrict himself to four lines only. 

Junius was also well aware of the fact that the most difficult and fas- 
cinating part of emblem interpretation was to discern the meaning of 
the pictura, usually with the (very limited) help of a short epigram. In 
this part of the process, the enigmatic character of the emblem and the 
reader's guesswork played their greatest roles. Junius wanted his audi- 
ence to ‘read’ the picturae, to exercise in the ‘reading of images’ with a 
maximum effort, which meant, of course, to analyse them as carefully 
as possible. In order to achieve this goal, two ingredients were indis- 
pensable. First, the pictura had to be as clear and concisely designed 
as possible - which meant that it should not contain superfluous or 
misleading elements; and second, the pictura had to be stable. Junius' 
descriptions, in fact, were meant to stabilize both the picturae and the 
reader's perception of the picturae at the same time. 

Games can only work when they have stable rules and stable coun- 
ters. If these are flexible, the game falls apart in chaos and destruction. 
If the illustrations contain incorrect elements, it is hard for the players 
to succeed. Junius was in all likeliness able to exert an influence on the 
production of the illustrations in Plantin's edition; but he was very 
well aware — not least because of the chaotic state of the Alciato illus- 
trations - that when his emblem book was printed by another pub- 
lisher, he would lose all control over the images. Take, for example, 
the illustrations of Alciato's emblem ‘Obdurandum adversus urgentia’ 
discussed above. According to the epigram, it should show either a 
boy climbing on a palm tree and plucking dates, or a palm tree bent 
somehow by a heavy weight. The illustrator of the Augsburg edition 
of 1531 depicted a knotted willow, on which somebody had placed a 
wooden block (Image 5).** 

In this rather disturbing image nothing refers to the elasticity of the 
palm tree, its sweet fruits (the dates), the boy climbing on the palm 


* Emblematum liber, Augsburg, 1531, printed by Heinrich Steyner, Emblem no. 24, 
fol. B3". See the facsimile edition Hildesheim-New York 1977. 
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Image5 A. Alciato, Emblematum liber, Augsburg, Heinrich Steyner, 1531, 
no. 24, fol. B3r. 
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tree, or a palm tree at all. It goes back to a simple misreading of the 
artist who obviously was an uneducated German vernacular speaker. 
‘Palmpaum’ in Early Modern German was used for the willow. In the 
illustration of Christian Wechel's Alciato edition (Paris, 1542; Image 6) 
we can discern a kind of palm tree with dates, but the concept of elas- 
ticity and the act of plucking palms has been totally mistaken. 

We see instead the obtuse picture of a little boy clinging to the top 
of palm leaves. In this manner, it is of course impossible to pluck dates. 
The palm tree's elasticity is wrongly ascribed to the twigs, instead of 
to the trunk. One wonders, how the boy was able to reach the leaves 
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Image6 A. Alciato, Emblemes, ed. C. Wechel, Paris, 1542, p. 64. 
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at all - by jumping? In the Frankfurt edition, published by Georg 
Raben and Sigmund Feyerabend in 1566, the plucker of dates, funnily 
enough, has transformed into a naked putto, elegantly flying through 
the air on the wings, as it were, of two palm leaves (Image 7). 


— — — me M = 


Das XLIII pi * 





Der Palmenbaum fpert fich mit mache 
Wider Birdindasestrache | 

Beume fid auffrond je mehr er wire 
Ridertructe ec ober fid git — 

Lx tregt ond bringt auch lieblich Fruchs 
Hie file Sattel wolaeruche 


Image7 A. Alciato, Liber emblematum, Frankfurt, 1566, no. 44. 


3 See Peter Daly’s facsimile edition in the Imago Figurata Editions vol. 4, Turn- 
hout, 2007, p. 69. 
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Image8 Omnia Andreae Alciati Emblemata, ed. C. Minos, Paris, 
Joannes Richer, 1608, p. 231. 
(private collection). 


One wonders how the ethereal naked putto could have caused the 
effect described in Jeremias Held's German epigram: "Ihe palm tree 
resists with might / the weight [which presses it] (Der Palmenbaum 
spert sich mit macht / Wider Buerdin das es kracht).*° The nakedness 
of the putto even offended readers with strong religious feelings. For 


86 Fol. 30%; in Daly's edition, p. 69. 
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example in a copy of Joannes Richer's edition of Alciato's Emblemata, 
with the commentary by Claude Mignault, the embarrassed reader has 
covered the pudenda of a kind of bungee-jumping putto under a thick 
spot of ink (Image 8)." Needless to say, all of these chaotic and mis- 
leading illustrations provide less than optimal support for the reader 
attempting to decipher the sense of the emblem. 

This is precisely the problem which Junius' descriptions (or pre- 
scriptions) of the images in the commentary are intended to remedy. 
On the one hand, they instruct the reader with respect to the content 
of the picturae, on the other they inform a future publisher how the 
illustrations should look; the publisher could use them to instruct a 
new designer or woodcutter. And even if they produced a bad result, 
the user of the emblem book would always have a description at his 
hand which would tell him what should be seen on the illustrations. 
Junius did his very best to stabilize the illustrations in his emblematic 
commentary to safeguard the success of the game of emblems. 


37 Omnia Andreae Alciati Emblemata, cum commentariis... Adiectae novae appen- 
dices nusquam antea editae per Claudium Minoem, Paris, Joannes Richer, 1608, p. 231 
(private collection). 


EPILOGUE: THE KALEIDOSCOPIC SCHOLARSHIP 
OF HADRIANUS JUNIUS 


Dirk van Miert 


THE INTERCONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE JUNIUS WORKS 


Hadrianus Junius had a strong preference for lexicographical work. All 
the works discussed in the pages above show that his entire oeuvre is 
informed by a love for vocabulary and etymology. This love was tightly 
connected with Junius' interest in Latin, Greek and ancient history. 
His Batavia testifies to this preference. Just as other sixteenth- 
century historiographers had done, Junius anchored his work thor- 
oughly in ancient literature, but he also grounded it in the nascent 
humanist historiography of his own time. In this way, he not only put 
the history of Holland into the context of ancient history, but also inte- 
grated it into an active classicist tradition. Contrary to this diachronic 
approach, his successor Janus Dousa adopted a synchronic angle, 
drawing a line between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ historians, whether ancient, 
medieval or recent.! This explains why Junius overloads his text with 
classical references, whereas Dousa is more discriminating. And Dousa 
is not without criticism with regard to ‘noster Junius’, denouncing in 
particular his taste for strained etymologies. Junius’ Batavia makes dif- 
ficult reading thanks to his indomitable passion for citing from a huge 
variety of sources. As Maas noted, Kampinga (in 1913) already com- 
plained that ‘Junius’ immense reading is shown by the tiringly large 
number of classical quotations and digressions with which his work is 
interspersed'? The States of Holland had apparently expected Junius 
to write a historical narrative which would describe the independent 
actions of the leaders of Holland in the period preceding the Habsburg 
government. What Junius in fact came up with was a collection of 


! See Maas, p. 61. Maas attributes Dousa’s attitude to the changing role of the 
nobility in the rebellious provinces. 

? Kampinga, Opvattingen, p. 22: 'Junius' enorme belezenheid blijkt uit het vermoei- 
end grote aantal klassieke aanhalingen en uitweidingen, waarmee zijn werk doorspekt 
is'. See above, p. 51, n. 34. See also De Glas in this volume, p. 91. 
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observations concerning all sorts of cultural aspects of the country, in 
which he systematically attempted to connect every aspect of contem- 
porary Holland - geographical, cultural, economic, political — to antiq- 
uity. Junius not only amasses details, but also displays a remarkable 
gift for rhetorical invention. He is a master of amplificatio, as he had 
already shown in his De coma commentarium (Commentary on Hair), a 
tedious rhetorical exercise which bursts from the confines of the mock 
encomium to produce an exhaustive catalogue of everything in antiq- 
uity known to have been written about hair. If we interpret this treatise 
as Junius’ idea of a single commonplace indexed as ‘hair’? we might 
understand why in the Batavia he was able to bring together all sorts 
of disparate information into strings of quotations. He did not rely on 
plain quotation alone, but also filled the gaps by sheer imagination, or, 
perhaps we should say, historical empathy. The examples presented by 
De Glas make clear that Junius attributed certain psychologies to the 
historical actors he stages. With fanciful creativity, Junius built rooms 
from uneven bricks. A historical house was more difficult to construct, 
however, for Junius had no clear design in mind for his Batavia. Junius 
very consciously thought of the Batavia as volume 1 of a tripartite 
work, in which the first volume was merely conceptualised as a set 
of preliminary notes providing background information. This type of 
work he enjoyed most, for whereas he never even so much attempted 
to begin volumes 2 and 3, he continued to work on his Batavia even 
after the States of Holland decided not to publish it in 1570. 

Just as in the Batavia, Junius in his Animadversa placed himself 
consciously in a humanist tradition which took antiquity as its point of 
orientation. His conception of the Animadversa is explicitly reminiscent 
of Poliziano’s Miscellanea.‘ Junius in particular studied the Lectiones 
antiquae of Caelius Rhodiginus: this Italian scholar is mentioned six 
times in the Animadversa (and once more in the appendix to the 1708 
edition). In the edition of Martial, Caelius is mentioned sixteen times. 
Heesakkers has demonstrated the function of one of these citations: 
using the Lectiones, Junius wove lines from Martial to Caelius' sources. 
In the Animadversa Junius' point of departure is the lexeme, which also 


3 On this work, see B. Leek, ‘Hadrianus Junius draagt geen lang haar meer’, Oud 
Hoorn, vol. 32:4, 2010, pp. 168-173. 
4 See above, p. 100. 
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explains his lexicographical preferences. Obscure words connect the 
authors he quotes, and it is on this level that his sources interlock.? It 
comes as no surprise, therefore, that Junius in particular depended on 
encyclopaedic sources, for these by their very nature were goldmines, 
in which quotations from diverse sources were placed together under 
one heading. Hence, both the Animadversa and the edition of Martial 
made extensive use of Pliny's Natural History, antiquity's most impor- 
tant encyclopaedia, and of course the primary reference work for the 
early modern scholar, especially since Hermolaus Barbarus' Castiga- 
tiones Plinianae had made it more accessible.* 

The study of the Animadversa suggested that Junius was no manu- 
script hunter: the great majority of his emendations are provided ex 
ingenio on the basis of parallel texts in encyclopaedic sources from 
antiquity and the Byzantine period. Quoting at length from such 
sources was a method he employed also in the Batavia. By its very 
title, the Animadversa promised to be a mosaic of seemingly discon- 
nected subjects, and Junius' dedicatory letter leaves no doubt that it 
was meant as such. The analysis of his editions of Martial shows that 
Junius actually could sit down and collate an entire manuscript, even 
if he did not aspire to design a critical apparatus. But for some of 
the emendations he presented in the Animadversa, he did not sys- 
tematically consult previous editions, and he even overlooked some 
of the most important ones. In the Batavia and the Animadversa, 
Junius embraced scholarly genres developed by the generation of 
Erasmus. In the Animadversa, Erasmus is mentioned more than once, 
in particular where Junius lists a number of adages not in his collec- 
tion, as if he were providing a specimen of his supplement on Eras- 
mus' Adagia, which was to appear two years later. By the time Junius 
was preparing to publish his Animadversa, he must have been work- 
ing already to compile his collection of 840 new adages. Junius 
also refers to Erasmus' Apophthegmata, another mosaic. This orienta- 
tion substantiates Heesakkers' idea of Junius as the embodiment of 
a bridge between Erasmus and Leiden. Junius was not just the most 
important figure between those two periods, he also situated himself 
consciously within the genre of scholarship pursued by Erasmus and 
his contemporaries. 


? See above, p. 123. 
$ See above, pp. 115, 122 and 155-156. 
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If any of Junius' works may be called encyclopaedic, it is his Nomen- 
clator, the most important scholarly thematic dictionary of its time. 
It ranked high not only for its incorporation of eight languages, but 
also because Junius often added supplementary information to his 
entries, giving it the character of an encyclopaedic dictionary. Junius 
researched his technical terms, as appears from an anecdote about 
Joannes Sambucus' visit to the Netherlands. He had made a detour to 
Haarlem to call on his friend. When he came to Junius’ door, Sam- 
bucus was told that Junius was having a drink with a couple of coach- 
men. Shocked that a scholar of Junius' standing spent time with such 
people, Sambucus turned his back on Haarlem immediately. When 
Junius was told of Sambucus' visit, he was profoundly disappointed. 
He excused himself to Sambucus; he had sought the coachmen's com- 
pany only to learn which terms they used in their trade, in order to be 
able to list these in his Nomenclator - an early example of linguistic 
field work!’ 

Yet, Junius’ linguistic work was not limited to the Nomenclator. The 
Batavia, for instance, is replete with etymologies, and with theories 
about the interrelation between languages. For Junius and his con- 
temporaries, linguistics was not an isolated discipline. It should not 
surprise us, then, that Junius ‘lacks a firm methodological framework’ 
for his etymologies.’ Speaking about etymologies or the history of lan- 
guages nearly always involved extra-linguistic arguments as well." 

But the Nomenclator is a systematic work. As an onomasiological 
dictionary, it was structured according to concepts and subdivided into 
thematic chapters. Though Junius could account for his choice and 


7 See above, p. 195. 

* P. Colomesius, “Particularitez’ in: Id., Opuscula, Paris, 1668, pp. 132-133: ‘M. 
[Isaac] Vossius m'a conté que Sambuc, plus célébre par la publication de plusieurs 
Manuscrits que par son savoir, estant venu exprés en Hollande pour voir Hadrianus 
Junius, il apprit à son logis qu'il beuvoit avec des Wourmans, [= voermannen in 
Dutch], c'est-à-dire des Charretiers; Ce qui luy donna tant de mépris pour ce grand 
Critique, qu'il s'en retourna sans le voir. Le départ de Sambuc estant rapporté à Junius, 
il s'excusa fort, disant qu'il ne s'estoit trouvé avec ces Wourmans, que pour appren- 
dre d'eux quelques termes de leur métier, qu'il vouloir metre dans son Nomenclator 
qu'il faisoit alors’. The ‘Particularitez’ were later expanded and printed under the title 
Colomesiana, e.g. in P. Des Maizeaux, ed. Scaligerana, Thuana, Perroniana, Pithoe- 
ana, et Colomesiana. Ou Remarques historiques critiques, morales & littéraires de Jos. 
Scaliger, J. Aug. de Thou, le Cardinal Du Perron, Fr. Pithou, & P. Colomiés. Avec les 
notes de plusieurs savans, 2 vols, Amsterdam 1740, vol. 1, p. 557. 

? Van Hal, above, p. 212. 

1 Van Hal, above, p. 190. 
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distribution of subjects, the book proved too abstract for his intended 
public of schoolboys. His systematization was not in the same league 
as that of other polymaths, such as his great contemporary Conrad 
Gesner, who was both more specialised and more comprehensive, 
and whom Junius admired, to the point of copying out material from 
Gesner's Historiae animalium for inclusion in his Nomenclator." 

In relation to Junius' preference for work of miscellaneous char- 
acter, Wesseling's section on Erasmus' associations with the word 
'emblemata' is particularly enlightening: Erasmus, writing before 
Alciato's emblems and the creation of the new genre, regarded them 
as inlay-work or mosaics, following the classical sense. Junius, as a 
lexicographer and a keen reader of Erasmus, was doubtless familiar 
with this sense of emblema. These must have harmonized perfectly 
with his own inclination to juxtapose fragments - in the Erasmian 
sense of emblems, stock passages inserted to embellish rhetorical texts. 
In other words: emblems were loci communes. Adages, too, were often 
commonplaces. As Wesseling points out, ‘Evidently, proverbs lend 
themselves to being incorporated into emblems’, hence Alciato's use 
of Erasmus’ adages." Hence also Gilles Corrozet's reference to apo- 
phthegms, proverbs, and maxims on the title-page of his emblem book. 
This appeal shows how the emblem was understood as an extension of 
the kaleidoscopic genre of anecdotes, mottoes, devices and adages. 

The subtexts and silent contexts made the interpretation of emblems 
far from easy. To understand the interplay between text and image one 
needed to look for hidden references and reconstruct the links and 
interconnections. But Junius thought that “a good specimen contains 
a moral thought which is shrouded by a pleasant obscurity as if it 
were a veil'.? He ruled that the epigram with its legend needed to be 
short. Again, we recognize Junius' preference for self-contained pieces 
of information; fragments which were part of a network of concealed 
interrelations. Some of the keys are found in Junius’ own Adages. In 
one emblem, Wesseling found clues in Erasmus' explanation of a Greek 
adage, a sad theme in Petrarch's Rime, a comic poem by Horace, and 
a serious passage from Valerius Maximus. It is the typically human- 
istic product of an intertextual technique, a playful and ingenious 


1 See Van Hal's contribution, above, p. 195. 
? See above, p. 215. 
® See above, p. 230. 
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assemblage of motifs, quotations, and reminiscences from various 
sources." Or, as Karl Enenkel writes: ‘Junius presents himself as a 
scholar who has remote knowledge at his disposal, and, moreover, 
such knowledge that enables him to correct interpretations of classi- 
cal authors'. The same applies for the Adages: 'In the description of the 
proverbs, Junius displayed his impressive learning by quoting Greek 
authors such as Eustathius, Synesius and Damagetus. Junius aimed to 
explain obscure passages in ancient literature and supply his readers 
with material to further their own command of a natural Latin style’. 
Junius not only described the proverbs, he also explained his own 
Emblemata by means of commentaries written by himself. Enenkel 
argues that they were in the first place meant to display the author's 
own erudition and hence to supply Junius with a platform for self- 
presentation. But from the common knowledge that ‘Junius and his 
contemporaries regarded emblems as enigmatic literary (and pictorial) 
artifices that should activate the reader's (and viewer's) mind by intel- 
lectual guess-work’, Enenkel suggests that solving riddles was a highly 
appropriate game for learned companies. That Junius had such a social 
setting in mind in composing his emblem book is convincing: as I 
observed in my article on the Animadversa, the gathering of learned 
men engaging in discussions at the dinner table seemed to have been 
Junius’ ideal of erudite interchange.'? This was the perfect setting for 
the 'emblematic game' which Enenkel has in mind. Furthermore, the 
fact that the Emblemata were printed together with a book of metrical 
riddles entitled Aenigmata adds force to his arguments." Individual 
emblems could have taken centre stage during the emblematic game. 
Of course, one was free to follow one's own associations and try to 
identify direct or indirect links with other emblems in the book. In 
the setting invoked by Enenkel, the book was obviously not intended 
to be read from beginning to end. 


14 


Wesseling, above, p. 237. 

5 Enenkel, above, pp. 270 and 273. 

© Above, p. 101. 

17 [n this context, it would be interesting to also study Junius’ book of Pinaces. 
Ilja Veldman has shown that 27 out of these 89 epigrams are to be found on prints 
engraved after Maarten van Heemskerk; I.M. Veldman, ‘M. van Heemskerck and 
Hadrianus Junius: the Relationship Between a Painter and a Humanist’, Simiolus, 
vol. 7:1, 1974, pp. 35-54 (44). 
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THE ART OF QUOTATION 


Junius' commentaries led the readers or perhaps even the participants 
in ‘his emblematic game’ to see the interconnections with subtexts, 
and thus establish an array of cross-references. In doing so, Junius 
indulged in one of his own pleasures: citing by association. Nico de 
Glas has noticed that Junius seems in the Batavia to fear ‘that his read- 
ers will think he has overlooked certain things’.'* Junius had to live up 
to his reputation of being a walking encyclopaedia ‘All Junius’ works 
demonstrate a passion for collecting, listing and piling up'.? Although 
Heesakkers has shown that Junius was rather disciplined in his very 
selective annotations on Martial, and although Junius was in fact per- 
fectly capable of limiting himself in the epigrams in his Emblemata to 
a ‘narrow compass of four-line epigrams’,” and in his authorial com- 
mentary guided his readers to a stable interpretation of the emblems 
by limiting the number of references, he did show an overall inclination 
to lose himself, or at least the reader, in exhaustive lists of quotations. 

The Nomenclator was, by its nature, not a book to read from cover 
to cover, just as the Animadversa and the Batavia were not meant to 
be page-turners. Perhaps most compelling was Junius' edition of Mar- 
tial, but even Martial did not present a running text, but a set of short 
pieces of text, the overall structure of which was so weak that Junius 
could re-organise it. All of these texts were, so to say, ‘vertical’ in their 
conception. They grouped together the resources of ancient literature 
according to subject matter. 

This predilection for "vertically structured' books, non-narrative in char- 
acter, with a focus on fragments, epigrams, and quotations, is mirrored by 
Junius' affinity with types of works which are based on quotations. 

Not only did he publish a Lexicon Graecolatinum and a Nomencla- 
tor, he also epitomized Ravisius Textor's book on adjectives, the Epi- 
thets, and expanded it with a list of poetical synonyms, a work which 
only saw the light of day thirteen years after Junius' death." Another 
collection of adjectives, which Junius had given the working title 
Stromata, remained unpublished; this had apparently been inspired 
by the works of Clement of Alexandria and Origen, whom he men- 


18 ‘ne quid omissum reliquisse viderer (Batavia, sig. *3"). 


1? See De Glas, above, p. 88. 

? See Wesseling, above, p. 230. 

?' Epithetorum Ioann. Ravisii Textoris Epitome, ex Hadr. Iunii medici recognitione. Accesse- 
runt eiusdem Ravisii Synonima poetica, multo quam prius locupletiora, London, 1588. 
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tions as a model in the dedicatory letter of his Animadversa. Junius’ 
Stromata constituted ‘a huge work’, according to his first biographer, 
Theodorus Velius, who saw the manuscript when it was in the pos- 
session of Junius' grandson, Albert Verlanius.? Likewise, Junius' most 
ambitious project never materialized in printed form: an edition of 
the Suda.” Throughout his letters, and often in the Animadversa, he 
refers to this work, showing that he was intimately familiar with it. In 
January 1562, work on the edition had advanced far enough for Junius 
to unfold his plan to dedicate it to Prince Philip William, the son of 
William the Silent.” Of all sources used in the Animadversa, the Suda 
is the one most frequently quoted - much more often than is implied 
by the indices of names accompanying the editions of 1556 and 1708. 
I know of no sixteenth-century scholar who made such extensive use 
of the Suda. 

Other works to which Junius had recourse were Julius Pollux’ Ono- 
masticon and the work of the lexicographer Nonius Marcellus (3rd/4th 
c. AD), whose De compendiosa doctrina he edited under the title De 
proprietate sermonum, together with Fulgentius' Expositio sermonum 
antiquorum (under the title De prisco sermone).^ 

We are not surprised to learn from Wesseling's article that 


in calling the nightingale ‘harbinger of spring’, Junius apparently had in 
mind a line from Ovid's Fasti (2.853), in which a swallow is greeted as 
‘veris praenuntia’. He may also have thought of a fragment from Sappho 
(quoted in the Suda). 


Perhaps it was the Suda which led Junius to Hesychius of Alexandria, who 
provided much of its material. Junius edited his work and identified the 
author with Hesychius Illustrius, also known as Hesychius of Miletus.” 


2 T, Velius, Kroniek van Hoorn, J. Plekker et al., eds, 2 vols, Hoorn, 2007, vol. 2, 
. 793. 

E 3 See, e.g, his letter to Arnold Birckman, 17 April [15561]: ‘Quod de Suida scribis, 
curam hanc in tuum usque adventum reiicio' (Junius, Epistolae, quibus accedit ejus- 
dem vita et oratio de artium liberalium dignitate. Nunquam antea edita, Dordrecht, 
1652, pp. 222-225 (224)). 

% Junius to an English Marquess, 2 January 1562 (Junius, Epistolae, pp. 172-174). 

25 Nonius Marcellus, De proprietate sermonum, iam demum innumeris locis res- 
titutus, multis locupletatus, ope vetustissimorum codicum et industria Hadriani Iunii 
medici. Ad d. Maximilianum imp. Additus est in calce Fulgentii Placiadae libellus De 
prisco sermone ab eodem repurgatus. Index vocabulorum, Antwerp, 1565. 

6 Above, p. 233. 

7 E. Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship. A Guide to Finding, Reading, and Under- 
standing Scholia, Commentaries, Lexica, and Grammatical Treatises, from Their Begin- 
nings to the Byzantine Period, Oxford, 2007, p. 88. 
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Another Byzantine source from which Junius liked to draw his mate- 
rial was Eustathius commentary on Homer, which drew in turn on 
the Alexandrian grammarians, and which was published by Junius in 
1558 under the name of Copiae cornu (again, we notice the preference 
for miscellany). As with the Suda, Eustathius is much more present 
in the Animadversa than the indices would suggest; Junius also used 
him for this emblems.? Junius refers less often to the miscellaneous 
Chiliades (Book of Histories) of Johannes Tzetzes, but this author, 
from twelfth-century Byzantium, is nonetheless present throughout. 
The Epitome historiarum of Joannes Zonaras was published only after 
the appearance of the Animadversa, and only enters on two occasions 
in the expanded edition of 1708. Among all these Byzantine encyclo- 
paedists, there is one notable omission: Photius seems to have been 
completely unknown to Junius.? 

The Suda perhaps also led Junius to the biographies of sophists and 
philosophers, written by Philostratus (whom he quotes extensively in 
the Animadversa) and Eunapius, whom he edited and translated into 
Latin, dedicating the edition to Elizabeth I in 1568. 

As these lexicographers, encyclopaedists and biographers often quote 
authors whose texts are now lost, and were already lost in the sixteenth 
century, Junius has the habit of referring to many Greek authors who 
were obsolete in his own time, thus reinforcing an appearance of 
vast erudition. 

This erudition was not limited to classical sources alone. The Nomen- 
clator shows that Junius also learned to appreciate the Italian litera- 
ture which he came across during his studies in Bologna and other 
Italian cities.” The success of the Emblemata, too, was (according to 
Wesseling) ‘probably due to the pervasive vogue of Petrarchism which 
informed love poetry in Europe well into the seventeenth century’.*! In 
fact, ‘the genesis of scores of emblems can only be fully appreciated 
within the larger context of European literature and iconography'.? 


?* See Enenkel, above, p. 273. 

? The editio princeps of this work came out only decades later: D. Hoeschelius, ed., 
Librorum quos legit Photius patriarcha excerpta et censurae, quatuor mss. Codicibus ex 
Graecia, Germania, Italia, Gallia collatis, Augsburg, 1601. 

32 C.L. Heesakkers, '"Italia optima morum ingeniorumque officina." Die Früchte 
einer Italienreise in den Werken des Hadrianus Junius’, in: F. Forner, C.M. Monti and 
P.G. Schmidt, eds, Margarita amicorum. Studi di cultura europea per Agostino Sottili, 
Milan, 2005, pp. 469-500 (493-499). 

?! See above, p. 247. 

? See above, p. 240. 
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In Junius’ oeuvre, then, we enter ‘webs of allusion’, to quote the title of 
Alison Adams’ study of sixteenth-century emblem books.? 

Junius had a strong preference for fragments and linking fragments. 
In many of his works, however, he shows himself to be very unsystem- 
atic: the Animadversa, the Batavia, and the Adagia all show extensive 
citations, which consistently wander off the subject. Junius' art of quo- 
tation is so to say ‘centrifugal’. The Nomenclator, however, shows that 
Junius was perfectly capable of systematizing. The edition of Martial, 
likewise, demonstrates that he could sit down and do the systematic 
work. Moreover, in the commentary on his Emblemata he did not aim 
at providing as many sources as possible. It would thus appear that 
Junius made a conscious choice to rearrange fragments of informa- 
tion from reference works in creative ways, incorporating them in new 
contexts: historiographical, philological, linguistic, and emblematic. 

His own working archive must have been highly systematic, for oth- 
erwise he could never have pulled open the correct drawers in the first 
place. The Bodleian Library in Oxford keeps a copy of a commonplace 
book he kept. The cover reads: ‘If someone would like to investigate any 
kind of aphorism (sententia), he will find anything to serve his speech in 
this book of commonplaces, as if from a well stuffed storeroom’.™ In this 
commonplace book Junius devised titles such as ‘the seven virtues’, ‘the 
four elements’, ‘what they call the seven most beautiful wonders of the 
world’ (all on one page), “God, and what relates to [the subject of] God’ 
(three pages) and ‘about inventions and inventors, and who invented 
which famous things in life’. Names of authors and works are underlined 
in red ink. I assume that Junius had more than one such notebook. 


JUNIUS AND THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS: FRIENDS AND FOES 


The articles collected here do not aim to contribute to Junius' biogra- 
phy. But it is worth reviewing some of the points made in the preced- 
ing chapters. Junius belonged to a well-to-do class of the municipal 


3 A. Adams, Webs of Allusion. French Protestant Emblem Books of the Sixteenth 
Century, Geneva, 2003. 

** Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms. Marshall 43, fol. 14": ‘Si quis sententiam aliquam 
cuiuscunque modi investigare velit, is ex hoc locorum communium libro, tan[quam] 
ex promptuario instructissimo habeat quoduis passim possit inservire sermonibus'. 

3 Ibid., p. 13r: ‘septem virtutes...4or elementa...7 erant toto orbe [quae] pulcher- 
rima miracula vocant; fols 14'-15': “Deus, et quid ad Deum attinet; fol. 300": “De 
rerum inventione/-oribus et quae quisque praeclara in vita invenerit". 
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élite. His father had been a burgomaster of his native town, and occa- 
sionally acted as an envoy for foreign embassies. He was well edu- 
cated in Haarlem, Louvain, Bologna and perhaps elsewhere. When he 
was ‘imitating Odysseus" in Italy, France and England, he had the 
chance to build his scholarly and personal network. We have thus seen 
that he was in contact with Alciato, and that he acted as an agent for 
the Parisian printer Christian Wechel who wanted to reprint Alciato's 
Emblems. The article on Martial has shown that Junius had a keen 
eye for spotting young talent: he put his faith in the fifteen-year old 
Lucas Fruterius, who took the opportunity to display his versatility in 
Latin by means of an arcane poem.? Junius also befriended the young 
Janus Dousa, who entered the world of classical scholarship ‘on Junius’ 
philological vehicle’, something which has led to Dousa’s name still 
being mentioned in Schneidewin's authoritative edition of Martial.” 

Junius knew Alciato, Pietro Mattioli," Benito Arias Montano, 
Joannes Sambucus, and Christopher Plantin, to name but a few of 
the hundred-odd individuals he is known to have corresponded with.“ 
He dedicated many of his emblems to others, thus consolidating his 
personal and professional network. Despite this, he was never fully 
integrated into the wider European Republic of Letters. It is under- 
standable that Junius never corresponded with Erasmus (Junius was 
25 when Erasmus died) or Budé (who died four years after Erasmus). 
Of the younger generation, he did not correspond with Joseph Scaliger 
(who was 35 when Junius died and whose 1565 edition of Varro Junius 
must have known). He perhaps witnessed the start of Lipsius' career in 
the latter's groundbreaking 1574 edition of Tacitus, but neither Lipsius 
nor Scaliger are mentioned in Junius' extant correspondence. 


36 See T. Velius, Kroniek van Hoorn, J. Plekker et al., eds, 2 vols, Hoorn, 2007, 
vol. 2, pp. 787-788. 

? Junius, Epistolae, 1652, p. 361: ‘Ulyssem imitari". 

35 See Heesakkers, above, p. 146. 

? Heesakkers, above, p. 170. 

*? There are no letters extant to or from Mattioli, but Junius writes he received 
a letter from him; see his Phalli ex fungorum genere in Hollandiae sabuletis passim 
crescentis descriptio, et ad vivum expressa pictura Hadriano Iunio auctore, Delft, 1564, 
sig. C ij’; als printed in Junius, Epistolae, pp. 413-426 (424). 

“ For an inventory of his correspondence, see C. Heesakkers and D. van Miert, 
‘An Inventory of the Correspondence of Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575), Lias, vol. 
37:2, 2010, pp. 3-160. 
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Nor did Junius correspond with famous contemporaries such as 
Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558), Conrad Gesner (1516-1565), 
Adrianus Turnebus (1512-1565), Jean Dorat (1508-1588) or Diony- 
sius Lambinus (1520-1572). Junius tried to enter into the service of 
Granvelle, as the Animadversa and the Emblemata make clear, but 
unlike Lipsius, who became Granvelle's secretary, from 1568 to 1570, 
he failed. 

Junius gained experience in the arena of the Republic of Letters: he 
was annoyed with Lambinus, whom he accused of stealing an emenda- 
tion.? When Junius wrote that the Dutch language shared more roots 
with Greek than the French language did, Henri Estienne criticized 
him. Junius struck back, but his defence was beside the point.? Both 
controversies were shortlived: neither Lambinus nor Estienne had 
actually mentioned Junius by name, nor had he himself mentioned 
Lambinus by name. More importantly, Junius' retaliations remained 
unpublished during his lifetime.“ The same is true of the critique he 
voiced of the theories of ‘a Frenchman’ (Jean Bodin).? These engage- 
ments show that Junius played his part on the stage of the European 
Republic of Letters, even if his direct contact with, in particular, the 
French philologists was limited. 

Heesakkers observed in his first paper that in Junius' oeuvre and net- 
work, ‘a gradual shift can be seen from a general European to a more 
nationally and even regionally oriented humanism’. This observation 
is based on Junius' printers, who at first were French and Flemish. He 
then worked with printers at Basle in the 1550s, and finally, during 
the last decade of his life, with Plantin in Antwerp. During the 1550s, 
Junius became part of the small urban cultural and administrative élite 
of the city of Haarlem. In 1565, for the first time, his personal studies 
matched the interests of the state: e.g. his emphasis, in the Batavia, on 
the close relation between the Germanics and the Celts neatly fitted 
Holland's growing nationalism. This had not been the case with previ- 
ous studies, which were dedicated to a puzzling variety of people. 


? See Van Miert, above, pp. 124-126. 

5 See Van Hal, above, p. 201. 

^ See above, Van Miert, p. 126 and Van Hal, p. 201. 

5 See above, De Glas, p. 77 and Van Hal, pp. 207-209. 
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In the very year in which he was comissioned to write his Batavia, 
defending the right to independent action by the States of Holland, 
Junius published his Emblemata, one emblem of which was dedicated 
to cardinal Granvelle. A year before, Granvelle had been called back 
from the Netherlands due to the resistance his anti- Protestant policies 
had provoked. The Emblemata as a whole was dedicated to Arnol- 
dus Cobelius, a treasurer of the States of Holland. In the same year, 
Junius offered his Anastaurosis, a poem on the Passion, to Viglius of 
Aytta, who worked closely with Granvelle and acted as counsellor to 
Philip II. Junius dedicated his Nomenclator to William the Silent's son, 
Philip William of Nassau, on New Year's Eve 1566, more than three 
years after he uncovered his plan to dedicate the Suda (which never 
appeared) to the same prince. The results of the inconsistency of his 
dedications have been pointed out more than once. He honoured 
the Habsburg envoy Franciscus van der Dilft (1547), the Protestant 
Edward VI of England (twice, in 1548 and in his De anno et mensi- 
bus, printed in 1553, but presented in 1550), the Catholic Queen Mary 
(Philippeis in 1554 and De anno et mensibus in 1556), and the soon-to- 
be King Philip (Philippeis in 1554). His unpublished commentary on 
Horace was dedicated to Philip's secretary Gonsalvo Perez in 1555 and 
Granvelle was honoured with the Animadversa in 1556. This book was 
accompanied by the De coma commentarium, which Junius dedicated 
to his lifelong friend Martinus Aedituus, later a Calvinist magistrate in 
Amsterdam; this alliance hindered Junius' appointment as historiog- 
rapher." In 1558, the Adagia was presented to Emperor Maximilian, 
but ten years later the edition of Eunapius was presented to Queen 
Elizabeth. I wholly agree with Wesseling in seeing 'in Junius' continu- 
ous search for patronage the explanation for this inconsistency’.* But 
in 1565, for the first time, Junius' efforts bore fruit: the dictionaries, 
emblems, biographies, etc. never appealed to princes and magistrates 
in any practical way, but with the Batavia, things were different. In the 
end, however, here too, Junius' taste for indulgent quotation got the 
better of his political insight. 


^* See Van Miert, p. 133; Van Hal, p. 196; Wesseling, p. 257, n. 97. 
? See Heesakkers, above, pp. 30-31, n. 40. 
5 See Wesseling, above, p. 257, n. 97. 
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But politics, theology and philosophy had never been among Junius’ 
first interests. Wesseling points out that 


Junius rarely brings up matters of his own day. Admittedly, he too is 
concerned with the moral usefulness of proverbs and frequently gives 
examples of how to apply them, but he confines himself to brief and 
unspecific suggestions. 


Wesseling cites five instances from the Adagia which had religious 
or moral implications.” Three of these were deemed unsound by the 
Congregation of the Index. Thus in one copy of the Adagia, 1558, the 
title page of which says that it has been expurgated according to indices 
of 1613, 1632 and 1640, numbers 2, 4, and 5 of Wesseling's instances 
have been crossed out.? In 1559 all of Junius' works were placed on 
the Index. This judgement was later modified, and only dedications 
and certain passages were deemed unsound and in need for expurga- 
tion. In the course of editing this volume, I came across various copies 
of works by Junius which were examined. In particular his Lexicon 
Graecolatinum was castigated, as Van Hal noted in passing.” 


LEGACY 


In all of the genres in which Junius worked, he engaged with an already 
existing tradition, as Maas has shown in the case of the Batavia, Wes- 
seling in the case of the Adagia, Wesseling and Enenkel in the case of 


? See above, pp. 253-256. 

5 Junius, Adagia, nos 468, 404 en 543: see the copy available on Google Books 
(which indexes the author name as Junis; key word title: Adagiorum), Universidad 
Complutense de Madrid, Biblioteca Universitaria, shelfmark: BH FLL 26023), pp. 527, 
448-450, en 624. 

*! Van Hal, above, p. 196 Junius’ own copy of his Animadversa, 1556, now kept in 
Leiden (shelfmark 765 F 21, see above, pp. 131-133) was examined at some point. I 
have seen three copies of his Lexicon graecolatinum, (two from 1548, one from 1550) 
which show different levels of censorship: the cancelling of the words ‘suprema auc- 
toritati' in one copy (The Hague, Royal Library, shelfmark 753 C 11); the cutting away 
of the entire salutatio above the dedication (Leiden University Library, shelfmark 764 
B 1); and finally the removal of the entire dedicatory letter (Amsterdam, University 
Library, shelfmark OG 63-2951 (olim 971 C 4); according to a note on the title page 
the censor followed the index expurgatorius of 1677). In a copy of his De anno et men- 
sibus, Basle, 1553, kept in The Hague, Royal Library (shelfmark 3062 H 18), the words 
in the dedication to the Protestant king Edward VI, defensor fidei, were manually 
changed into ‘offensor fidei’. A systematic recension of copies of Junius’ works would 
no doubt bring to light many more censored copies. 
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the Emblemata, Van Hal in the case of Junius' linguistic pursuits, and 
I myself in the case of the Animadversa. That Junius was heralded as 
'second Erasmus' by Fruterius, Sambucus and Dousa, was for a good 
reason.? As Heesakkers pointed out: 


Junius' work provoked this parallel, be it alone because he had published 
a supplement to the Adagia of Erasmus, and had held out the prospect 
of a similar work from his own hand, that was to be called Epitheta or 
Stromata, and that was to surpass the aforementioned magnum opus of 
Erasmus in scope.” 


The University of Leiden was keen to write its own canon, by means of 
the Icones of 1613, and the later Athenae Batavae of 1625, in which it 
paraded its professors. Junius was placed conspicuously between them, 
and rightly so. 

Junius' Emblemata, Nomenclator and Batavia all acquired a canoni- 
cal status during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Wesseling 
has demonstrated that the Emblemata inspired a number of Dutch 
vernacular emblematists in the first half of that century and was the 
linchpin for the vernacular emblems of the Dutch Golden Age. Van 
Hal has made clear that the Nomenclator was often reprinted, revised, 
re-used, translated even, and pillaged by later lexicographers, such as 
Kiliaan, and thus that Junius contributed to the rise of the status of 
the Dutch language in the century which followed. Maas has shown 
the róle of Junius' Batavia in shaping the canon, and how he himself 
was incorporated into it. Even the Animadversa helped shape a tradi- 
tion, alive elsewhere in the form of Turnebus' Adversaria and Lipsius' 
Quaestiones epistolicae (1577), and later Janus Gruter's Suspicionum 
libri IX (1591) and Kaspar Schoppe's Suspectae lectiones (1596), like 
Lipsius collection works in epistolary form.^ Moreover, through the 
Animadversa Junius was also to pioneer the Greek derivation of Dutch 
words, as Van Hal has demonstrated. 


? Heesakkers, above, pp. 31, 35-37. 

5 See above, p. 31. 

* See A. Grafton, ‘Kaspar Schoppe and the Art of Textual Criticism’, in: H. Jau- 
mann, ed., Kaspar Schoppe (1576-1649), Philologe im Dienste der Gegereformation 
(Zeitsprünge. Forschungen zur Frühen Neuzeit, K. Reichert, ed., vol. 2, 1998, nos. 
3-4), Frankfurt am Main, 1998, pp. 231-243. 
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For both literary authors and professional philologists of the Golden 
Age, Junius remained the only significant point of reference on Dutch 
soil in the second and third quarters of the sixteenth century. 

On the basis of the analyses of a number of his works, some of 
which have been entirely neglected until now, it can be argued that 
his scholarship was kaleidoscopic in character: in separate works, he 
presents a vast array of quotations, sometimes even a hodgepodge 
of apparently unstructured material. Placed side by side, however, a 
coherent picture emerges, in his recourse to the same types of sources. 
His scholarship did not concern philosophy, theology or narrative his- 
tory, but he chose types of works which allowed him to rearrange the 
classical warehouses of fragments of knowledge. If his various histo- 
riographical, philological, linguistic and emblematic works are consid- 
ered in proximity to one another, their conceptions mirror each other, 
like a kaleidoscope. 
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Jong(he), Adriaen de: see Junius, 
Hadrianus 
Jonge, Johan Junius de 73n 
Jove 142, 223-227 
Jules the Ligurian: see Julius II 
Julian, the Apostate 115, 272n 
Julius II, pope 256 
Junia, Clara (daughter) 9, 29n, 131 
Junius, daughter of: see Junia 
Junius Jr, Franciscus 204 
Junius Sr, Franciscus 204 
Junius, Hadrianus passim 
Adagia 9, 14, 30n, 31, 104n, 106n, 
148-150, 158, 164n, 171-172, 227, 
231, 233n, 240n, 251-253, 255, 
256n, 257, 258n, 272n, 273, 292, 
299, 302-304 
Aenigmata 10, 262n, 295 
Anastaurosis 9, 161, 302 
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Animadversa 9, 14, 40n, 88n, 
96-135, 137n, 142-144, 147, 151n, 
152n, 153, 155, 159, 160n, 169n, 
171, 172n, 176n, 198, 200, 201n, 
202n, 203n, 213, 234n, 291-292, 
295-299, 301-302, 303n, 304 

Apocolocynthosis, notes on 9, 106 

Batavia ix, lln, 12-14, 22n, 25n, 
31n, 32-33, 35n, 38-39, 41, 46, 51, 
52n, 53-61, 64-66, 68, 69-71, 73n, 
74-96, 116n, 152n, 181, 188n, 198, 
202, 205, 207n, 208n, 209n, 210n, 
211, 213, 251n, 256n, 257, 290-293, 
296, 299, 301-304 

De anno et mensibus 9, 302, 303n 

De coma commentarium 30n, 96n, 
97n, 106, 130-131, 135n, 201n, 291, 
302 

Emblemata 10, 12, 14, 96, 161, 
164n, 172, 174, 186, 197n, 214, 227, 
229-237, 240-244, 258n, 260-264, 
266-275, 277-278, 280-283, 284n, 
289, 294-296, 298-302, 304 

Epistolae 8n, 9n, 28n, 29n, 30n, 
31n, 32n, 33n, 35n, 71n, 75n, 76, 
77n, 83n, 96n, 100n, 104n, 109n, 
131, 147n, 164n, 186n, 191n, 196n, 
197n, 211n, 257n, 258, 297n, 300n 

Epitheta: see Stromata 

Eunapius, edition of 10, 298, 302 

Eustathius, edition of 9, 109-110 

Hesychius, edition of 10, 129, 297 

Horace, commentary on 113n, 
147-149, 302 

Lexicon Graecolatinum 9, 30, 97, 
133, 189, 190n, 196-197, 296, 303 

Martial, editions of 9, 10, 14, 35n, 
102, 104, 114n, 118, 123, 128, 131, 
136-187, 291-292, 296, 299-300 

Nomenclator 10-12, 14, 31, 97, 151, 
152n, 153, 161, 164n, 172-174, 189, 
190n, 191-198, 201, 212, 234n, 241, 
293-294, 296, 298-299, 302, 304 

Nonius Marcellus, edition of 9, 97, 
107, 108n, 125, 127, 154, 161, 180, 


297 

Philippeis 9, 302 

Plutarch, edition of 29, 101n, 102, 
115 


Ravisius Textor, edition of 296 
Stromata 31, 296-297, 304 
Suda 128, 297, 302 
Vergil, commentary on 
Junius, Henricus 25 


113n 
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Junius, Petrus Jr (son) 9, 29, 33n, 91, 
153-154, 183, 229 

Junius, Petrus Sr (father) 8, 300 

Junius, wife of: see Hasselaer, Adriana or 
Keizers, Maria Willemsdr. 

Juvenal 100, 103n, 109, 122, 129, 


156-157, 174 


Kampen (see also Jansen) 4, 260 

Kampinga, Herman 38, 51-52, 290 

Katwijk 77, 85, 86n, 88 

Keil, Heinrich 120n 

Keizers, Maria Willemsdr. 9 

Kenau: see Hasselaer 

Kenney, Edward 97-98 

Kenninghall 8 

Kiliaan, Cornelis 
198, 203, 304 

Kiss, Daniel 150 


11n, 97, 190n, 195n, 


Lactantius 121, 272n 

Laen: see Verlanius 

Laertius: see Diogenes Laertius 

Lambinus, Dionysius 124-127, 301 

Langereis, Sandra 70n 

Lascaris, Janus 201n 

Latte, Kurt 129 

Lavardin, Hildebert de 160 

Lazius, Wolfgang 7, 199, 208, 209n 

Leemputte, Henricus Vanden 131, 133 

Leerintveld, Ad 247n 

Leeuwarden 7 

Leiden 1, 4, 17, 35, 61, 74-76, 81, 
84-85, 91, 129, 141, 180-181, 184, 
241, 257 

Leiden, University of 1-2, 6, 11, 
17-21, 23, 26, 28, 33-37, 40-41, 61, 
65, 67, 84, 91, 110, 127-128, 131-132, 
134, 142, 153, 162, 169, 171, 180-184, 
186-187, 203-204, 292, 304 

Leipzig 138-140, 180 

Leipzig, University of 256 

Lelystad 70n 

Lem, Anton van der 142n 

Lentini, Giacomo da 236n 

Lernutius, Janus 35n, 163 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim 
267 

Leydis, Johannesa 47, 61-62 

Liber, Antonius 4 

Ligne, family De 59 

Lilius Gyraldus, Gregorius 
155 

Lille 


138, 160, 


119-120, 


74n 
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Lindsay, Wallace 108-109, 145, 155, 
159n, 180 

Lipsius, Justus 1-2, 17-19, 23n, 25-26, 
37, 69, 84, 127, 161n, 162, 182, 209n, 
300-301, 304 

Listrius, Gerardus 5, 44 


Livy 51, 157, 223-224 


Lodde-Tolenaar, Rita 113n 
Longinus 231, 233 
Louvain 1, 5-6, 26, 29, 36, 50, 124, 


141, 220, 222, 230 
Louvain (University) 1, 3, 7-8, 10, 
25-27, 29, 38, 45, 50, 163, 256, 300 
Lucan 122, 157, 272n 
Lucilius 107-108 
Lucretius 124-126, 272n 
Luscinius: see Nachtgall 
Luther, Martin 75, 222 
Lutheran 253 
Lyons 103, 114, 138, 169, 175, 216, 
220, 226, 237, 263-265 


Maaler, Josua 195 

Maas, Coen 3-5, 7, 14, 69, 290, 
303-304 

Maastricht 74 

Macedon, Philip of 87 

Macrobius 272n 

Macropedius, Georgius 

Mainz 12, 227n 

Manutius, Aldus 
220n 

Marburg 152 

Marcellinus: see Ammianus 

Marci, Jacobus 183 

Marcoduranus, Franciscus 
Fabricius 197 

Maren-Kessel 70 

Marius, Hadrianus 7, 17 

Marklandus, Jeremias 145n 

Marliani, Giovanni Bartolommeo 86 

Marnix of St Aldegonde, Philip of 73n, 
133 

Martial 9-10, 14, 35n, 80, 102, 104, 
107, 113, 114n, 115, 118, 122-123, 
128, 131, 136-153, 155-157, 159-162, 
163n, 164, 165n, 168-177, 179-181, 
187, 291-292, 296, 299-300 

Matthiolus (Mattioli), Petrus 
Andreas 152, 300 

Maurice of Orange, Prince 
182-183 

Maximilian I, emperor 221 

Maximilian II, emperor 107, 227, 302 


6, 44 


199, 216-218, 220, 


19, 21, 
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Maximilian (II) of Burgundy, marquess 
of Veere 30n 

Maximus, Cassius 105 

Mayhoff, Karl 121, 129n 

McConica, James 224 

Melanchthon, Philip 75, 253 

Mercuriale, Girolamo 7 

Merula, Georgius 153 

Merula, Paullus 17, 181-182, 203 

Meteren, Emmanuel van 92 

Metsys, Quinten 223, 227 


Meursius, Johannes 3, 92, 183-187, 
189 

Meyerus, Jacobus 33n, 51n, 55, 65 

Midas 62 


Middelburg 76 

Miert, Dirk van 38n, 51, 69n, 136n, 
214n 

Mignault, Claude 264n, 266, 289 

Milesius: see Myrmecides 

Monoxylus: see Arlenius 

Montano: see Arias Montano 

Montanus, Petrus 44 

Morillon, Antoine 100, 115, 121, 201 

Moscow 247 


Moss, Joseph William 136-138 
Müller, Peter 197 

Munro, H.A.J. 126 
Murmellius, Johannes 5, 44 


Musius (Muys), Cornelis 27n, 30n, 83n 
Musius, Jacobus: see Muys ab Holy 
Muys ab Holy, Jacobus 77n, 83n, 257n 
Mylius, Abraham 194n, 202, 209n 
Myrmecides Milesius 120 


Naaldwijk 3, 222 
Nachtgall, Othmarus 148 


Naevolus 107, 145n 

Namur 59 

Nannius, Petrus 39n, 44, 55, 57, 99, 
142 


Napolitanus, Chrysostomus 21, 33 

Nassau: see William the Silent or Philip 
William or Maurice 

Nassau, Louis of 58 

Nicephorus 105, 106n 

Nicostratus of Ephesus 105 

Nieuwburgius, Theodorus 3 

Nieuwpoort 85 

Nijmegen 3, 70n, 82 

Nonius Marcellus: see under Junius 

Norfolk, Duke: see Howard, Thomas 

Noviomagus: see Geldenhouwer 

Nuñez de Guzman, Hernán 112 
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Odulphus 168n 
Odysseus 300 
Oosterweel 74 
Oostrom, Frits van 42n 
Oppian 174 
Opsopaeus, Johannes 
Opsopaeus, V. 99n 
Orange: see William the Silent 
Orgetorix 207, 208n, 210 

Origen 98, 272n, 296 

Orléans 169 

Orlers, Johannes 184 

Orschotius, Laurentius 3 

Ortelius, Abraham 78n, 79, 245n 
Ossa-Richardson, Anthony 1n, 96n 
Otho of Freising 39n, 85 

Ovid 157, 174, 224, 233, 272, 297 
Oxford 8, 97, 109 


106, 123 


Oxford (Bodleian Library) 299 
Pacuvius 121 

Padua 7, 78n, 223 

Padua (University) 78n, 265 


Paetus, Arria 156 

Paetus, Thraseas 156 

Palmeri, Jacques 129 

Panofsky, Erwin 224 

Paradin, Claude 226-227, 237-238, 
261 

Paris 145, 163, 166, 255, 258, 300 

Parma, Margaretha 58, 74 

Parrhasius, Aulus Janus 113, 155 

Passe the Elder, Crispijn de 241n, 
244 

Paterculus: see Velleius 

Patrizi, Francesco 52 

Paul III, pope 254 

Pausanias 104, 157, 283 

Pepoli, Cornelio, count of 109, 240, 
258, 266 

Pepoli, Filippo, count of 109, 240, 258, 
266 

Peraxylus: see Arlenius 

Perez, Gonsalvo 113n, 302 

Périon, Joachim  200n, 209n 

Perna, Petrus 137, 138n, 139-140, 
143-150, 153, 155, 157-159, 161, 163, 
164n, 167, 171-173, 175 

Perrenot de Granvelle, Antoine 30n, 
88n, 98, 100, 143, 172, 201n, 229, 257, 
301-302 

Perriére, Guillaume dela 215 

Perottus, Nicolaus 153-155 

Peter of Spain 255 
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Petrarch  229n, 233-234, 236-237, 
239-242, 242, 247, 278, 294, 298 

Petri, Henricus 9, 142, 144, 145 

Petri, Suffridus 57n 

Petronius 117, 121 

Pfeiffer, Rudolf 97 

Philemon 99 

Philip II 9, 59, 74-75, 113n, 253, 257n, 
302 

Philip the Fair 221 

Philip William, prince of Orange 
191n, 297, 302 

Philippus 106 

Philolaos 254 

Philomela 233 

Philostratos 102, 119, 150n, 231, 272n, 
283, 298 

Photius 298 

Picartus 209n 

Piccolomini, Enea Silvio 80 

Pinciano, El: see Nuñez 

Pindar 100 

Pio da Carpi, Alberto 222 

Pippin 87 

Pla(n)ciades: see Fulgentius 

Plantin, Christopher 9, 12n, 31, 35n, 
107, 125, 137n, 138-141, 159, 161, 
163, 164n, 166, 168, 169n, 172, 174, 
185-186, 212n, 227, 229, 241, 
258-259, 261, 264n, 266, 284, 300-301 

Plato 239, 265 
Platonic/-ist 

Platter, Felix 7 

Plautus 119, 157, 174, 304n 

Plemp, Cornelis 242n, 250-251 

Pliny the Elder 70, 102, 115, 120-122, 
129, 151, 153, 155-156, 174, 267, 
270n, 271-273, 278n, 292 

Pliny the Younger 156-157, 229 

Plutarch 29, 87, 101n, 102, 115-117, 
128, 150n, 174, 222, 253-254, 265, 
269-270, 272n, 274, 283 

Poelman: see Pulmannus 

Poliphili (Polia's lover) 218 

Politian (Poliziano, Angelo) 97, 99, 
103-105, 122, 126, 129, 131, 142, 154, 
173, 241, 265 

Pollux 107 

Pollux, Julius 102, 297 

Polocki, Simeon 247-248 

Polybius 52 

Pontanus: see Fruterius 

Pontanus, Joannes Isacius 

Porphyry 99n 


172, 


239, 270 


207n, 209n 
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Portia 237 

Praxiteles 89, 90n 

Priscian 120 

Proclus 265 

Procne 233 

Procopius 157 

Ptolemy 78 

Pulmannus, Theodorus 
165-166, 173, 177 


138-139, 


Quintilian 44n, 114, 120, 216 


Raben, Georg 287 

Ramminger, Johann 142n 

Raphelengius Sr, Franciscus 
33n, 182, 241 

Ravisius Textor 296 

Regino of Prüm 85 

Reichenau, Hermann of 54n 

Reitz, Wilhelm Otto 205 

Rescius, Rutger 44, 256 

Reuvens 154n 

Reygersberch, Jan 61 

Reynolds, L.G. 97 

Rhellicanus, Johannes 

Rhenanus: see Beatus 

Rhenen 85 

Rhodiginus: see Caelius 

Richardson: see Ossa 

Richer, Joannes 288-289 

Rigault, Nicolas 106n 

Robortello, Francesco 99-100, 142 

Rollenhagen, Gabriel 241, 244, 247 

Rome 4-5, 78, 82, 153, 221, 223, 258 

Rondeletius, Gulielmus 151-152 

Ronsard, Pierre de 200n 

Rooses, Max 185 

Rotterdam 21-23, 27, 29, 33, 217, 219, 
222 

Rotterdam, Erasmus of: see Erasmus 

Ruel (Ruellius), Jean 111 

Rufinus, Flavius 270 

Russel, Daniel 264n, 266 


2, 23n, 


209n 


Sabellico, Marcantonio 48 

Sabinus, Floridus 99n, 142 

Sallust 48, 87 

Salmasius: see Saumaise 

Salvianus of Marseille 90 

Sambucus, Joannes 7, 11, 31, 35, 
185-186, 191n, 228-230, 247, 250, 
261-262, 274, 276-278, 280, 293, 300, 
304 


Sambucus, Petrus 277, 280 
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Sánchez de Las Brozas, Francisco 266 

Sandys, J.E. 97 

Sappho 233, 297 

Sartorius, Johannes 5-6 

Saumaise, Claude 129-130, 204n, 209n 

Saxo Grammaticus 92 (see also 
Scriverius) 

Scaliger, Joseph 18-19, 26, 69, 84, 
106n, 110, 126n, 130, 133, 182, 187, 
209n, 300 

Scaliger, Julius Caesar 301 

Schaab, C.A. 13n 

Schanz, Martin von 136, 179, 181 

Scheltema, Petrus 188 

Schneidewin, Friedrich 139-140, 145, 
160, 165n, 170, 1715; 173, 177, 179, 
300 

Schonaeus, Cornelis 6, 10 

Schóne, Albrecht 282-283 

Schonhovius, Antonius 86 

Schoppe, Kaspar 304 

Schrevelius, Cornelius 129 

Schrieckius, Adrianus 202, 209n 

Schut, Engelbertus 4 

Schweiger, F.L.A. 138 

Scorel,Jan van 33 

Scriverius, Petrus 22n, 37n, 57n, 66n, 
69, 77n, 88n, 91-92, 94, 136-137, 
138n, 159-160, 169-170, 179, 
181-182, 242 

Secundus, Janus 1, 3, 7, 16-17, 19, 21, 
25-28, 30n, 33, 35-37, 84, 91n, 182 

Secundus, Pomponius 159n 

Seleucus of Alexandria 99 

Seneca the Elder 9, 119, 157 

Seneca the Younger 9, 106, 118, 157 

Senguerdius, Wolferdus 110 

Serapion 269-270 

Sertorius 87 

Sethus, Simeon 155 

Seywarth, Wolfgang 128 

Shackleton Bailey, David R. 
145, 170, 180n 

Sichardus, Joannes 

Siculus: see Diodorus 

Siena 223, 240, 258 

Sigebert of Gembloux 85 

Sigerus 156, 179 

Silius Italicus 174, 272n 

Simonides 99 

Sixma, Solinus (Tzalingus) à 230, 231n 

Sixtus, pope 256 

Smet, Gilbert de 97 

Snoy, Reinier 38-39, 41, 46-48, 49n, 
55-56, 62, 76, 80, 82, 84-85, 89 


128, 140, 


114n 
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Soldevilla, Rosario Moreno 179 

Solinus 157, 272n 

Sosipater 120 

Sparta 252 

Spiegel, Hendrik Laurensz. 64, 92 

Staall, Hans Jakob vom 23-24 

Statius, Caecilius 119 

Statius, Papinius 103, 144, 145n, 157, 
174 

Stein, Gabriele 194 

Stephanus 155 

Stephanus, Henricus: see Estienne 

Stesichorus 157 

Stevin, Simon 84 

Stewart, Alexander 223 

Steyn, Anna 245-249 

Steyner, Heinrich 285 

Stilo, Aelius 120-121 

Stilo, Cornelius 121 

Stockhamer, Sebastian 264-267, 271, 
273, 281 

Stoke, Melis 39, 64-65, 80n, 92 

Strabo 102, 157 

Suda 99n, 100, 102-106, 122, 128, 218, 
233, 297-298, 302 

Suetonius 156 

Suidas: see Suda 

Surrey, Earl: see Howard, Henry 

Susius, Cornelis 30n 

Suys: see Susius 

Swabia, dukes of 62 

Swichem: see Viglius 

Symeoni, Gabriello | 237-239, 245, 247 

Synesius 102, 272n, 273, 295 


Tacitus, Publius Cornelius 51, 63, 
70-71, 77-78, 80-83, 87-89, 156, 191, 
272n, 300 

Tarrha (Tarrhaeus), Lucillus of 99n 

Tartaret, Pierre 255 

Tasso, Torquato 236n 

Tavoni, Mirko 199 

Terminus 78, 222-227, 236 

Tertullian 101, 110, 118, 129, 157-158, 
272n 

Textor: see Ravisius 

Teyng (Ceratinus), Jacob 256 

The Hague ix, 6, 16, 33, 53, 89, 94, 
135, 182, 246, 249, 303n 

Theodoricus 211n 

Theodosius, emperor 270 

Theophrastus 265, 272n 

Thucydides 90 

Tiara, Petreius 3, 5, 6n, 183-184 

Titus, emperor 216 
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Tomeo, Niccoló Leonico 274-275 

Tournai 256 

Tours, Gregory of 54n 

Trajectum 89 

Trelcatius Sr, Lucas 2 

Trent, Council of 253 

Tricesima 89 

Trippault, Léon 200n 

Trithemius, Johannes 199 

Truchsess von Waldburg, Otto 258 

Turnebus, Adrianus 115, 116n, 120n, 
154, 167, 173, 181, 301, 304 

Tydeman, Hendrik 128, 134-135 

Tyro 98 

Tzalingius: see Solinus a Sixma 

Tzetzes, Isaac 99n 

Tzetzes, Johannes 100, 122, 298 

Ullman, Berthold 121 

Ursberg, Burchard of 54n 

Utrecht 6, 8n, 17, 25, 51n, 55, 57, 64, 
78, 89, 92, 131n, 255-256 

Utrecht, Bishop of 55, 83 


Vadianus, Joachim 78 

Valdés, Alfonso de 223-224 

Valerius Flaccus 272 

Valerius Maximus 157, 237, 294 

Valla, Lorenzo 48, 241 

Vander Laen: see Verlanius 

Vanden Leemputte: see Leemputte 

Varro 62n, 77, 102, 112n, 119-122, 
127, 154-155, 227, 300 

Veere: see Maximilian (II) of Burgundy 

Velius, Theodorus 37n, 128, 297, 
300n 

Velleius Paterculus 117 

Venice 153, 199, 216-218, 258 

Venus 22n, 98, 117, 215, 245, 250 

Vergil 102, 113, 157, 272 
see also Junius, Hadrianus 

Verlanius, Albertus 28, 29n, 128, 297 

Verweij, Michiel 91n 

Verzosa, Juande 113n 

Vespasian 88 

Vestinus: see Atticus Vestinus 

Vettori, Pier 99, 121, 127, 142, 231n 

Viglius van Aytta van Swichem 7, 134, 
229, 302 

Villiers, Loyseleur de 74n 

Vindolanda 70 

Visser, Arnoud 277 

Viterbo: see Annius 

Vitruvius 157 


Vives, Juan Luis 44, 86 
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Vocht, Henry de 27 
Voet, Leon 141 
Volterrani, Silvia 
Volz, Paulus 82n 
Vos, Gary 260n 
Vossius, Gerardus Joannes 
210 
Vossius, Isaac 293n 
Vossius, Mattheus 92 
Vredius, Olivarius 205 
Vulcanius, Bonaventura 2, 65, 84, 92, 
147 
Vulcanius, Petrus 


ix, 214n 


189n, 197, 


104n, 147-148 


Waldburg: see Truchsess 
Waquet, Françoise 43 
Warmond, Jacob van 191n 
Wassenaer family 49, 58-59 
Wassenaer, John II of 59 
Waszink, Jan 88 
Waterbolk, Edzo 63 
Watt, Robert 138 
Wechel, Christian 8, 286, 300 
Weinberg, Joanna 214n 
Wesembeeke, Mathias 73n 
Wesseling, Ari ix, 14, 80n, 294, 
297-298, 302-304 
Whitney, Ge(o)ffrey 
Willeram 203 
William II, Count 85n 
William, Philip: see Philip William 
William the Silent, prince of 
Orange 19, 21, 28, 31, 35, 59, 71, 73, 
74n, 75n, 172, 182-184, 191n, 257, 
297, 302 
Williams, C.A. 145 
Willichius, Jodocus 113 
Willis, James 109 
Wilson, N.G. 97 
Wind, Edgar 224 
Wittelsbach: see Jacqueline 
Wormer 6 


12n, 241, 247 


Xenophon 272n 
Ypres 72 
Zaravia, Hadrianus 189n 
Zenobius 99n, 234 

Zonaras, Joannes 122, 298 
Zosimus 70n 

Zutphen 85 

Zuylen, Elisabeth (Dousa’s wife) 
Zwichem: see Viglius 

Zwolle 4-5 


168n 


